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TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, £8,572,000. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE COMPANY’S 51st ANNUAL REPORT. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
NET FIRE PREMIUMS for the Year .. £2,049,625. 


LOSSES, Commissions and other expenses eae ae os EN BOZ, GO2. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
NEW LIFE ASSURANCES completed during the Year ... ..._ ... £1,045,345. 
NET LIFE PREMIUMS for the Year ar ae. ae es £418,122. 
OLAIMS PAID, including BONUS ADDITIONS | i ee |, le 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR, £2,793,626. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY COMBINED WITH MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 


CHARLES ALCOCK, Manager. JEFFREY BEAVAN, Sub-Manager.. Joun H. Crort, Sec. in London. 
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COCH RAN’ Ss Kept in stock oa ete, 
HIGH CLASS INKS. 


FLUID. WRITING, 


BRILLIANT. COPYING ano 
PERMANENT. "ae COMBINED. | 
Samples can be had on application to P. COCHRAN & Co., Liverpool. 


Kept in stock by WATERLOW & SONS LIMITED, London Wall, E.C. | 
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CAN BANKS COMPETE FOR THE TRANSMISSION OF SMALL 
SUMS OF MONEY WITH THE POST OFFICE ? 


HE competition of the Government with bankers 
becomes gradually more severe, and it extends 
in more directions than one. Attention is prin- 

email cipally directed to the unduly high rate of 
interest niet by the Post Office Savings Banks, and to 
the large amount of deposits which this enables them to 
accumulate. The tendency of recent arrangements has been 
to go further, and to enable the Post Office to undertake 
not merely receiving deposits, but to transact banking 
business generally. In connection with this the Government 
competes with banks very seriously in the remitting of money. 
The vast amount of business which the Government does in 
this manner through the Post Office is, in one way, well known 
to our readers, as they are continually reminded of it by the 
number of money orders and postal orders which they daily deal 
with. These “ orders,” though for small sums individually, tell 
up in the aggregate to large sums. The handling of them, 
the entries needed, and the looking after them, becomes quite 
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a large part of the occupation both of cashiers and of junior 
clerks. The amount dealt with by the Post Office slowly 
and steadily grows, till, in the last year mentioned in the 
report of the Postmaster-General, the total sum of business 
done within the United Kingdom amounted to nearly 
450,000,000 a year for the inland money orders and the postal 
orders alone. If we include the colonial and foreign orders, 
it is now nearly £54,000,000 a year. The totals for the last 
five years are as follows :— 


MONEY ORDERS. 


MONEY ORDER BUSINESS IN THE YEARS 1891-92 TO 1895-96. 



































INLAND ORDERS. COLONIAL ORDERS. 
— 
Increase | Increase per Increase 
per cent. | per cent. | cent. | per cent. 
Year. on’ on | on on 
Number. Amount. Number | Amount Number. Amount. |Number} Amount 
Suess a Pre- a 
Year. Year. | vious Year. 
| Year. 
| 
& & Decrease 
1891-92 8,906,576 24,383,569 ‘4 2 479,626 1,656,081 | 2°3 I 
1892-93 8,963,032 24,618,809 6 ‘9 485,936 1,635,330 | 13 12 
Decrease Increase 
1893-94 | 9,027,934 | 24,575,036 7 ‘I 515,476| 1,767,701| 6° : 
Increase | Decrease 
1894-95 | 9,190,304 | 24,953,532| 1°7 15 518,562 | 1,711,818)  °5 31 
| Increase 
1895-96 BIDHA9E | 95.496 15 2°5 539,786 | 1,778,579, 4° 39 
} 
FOREIGN ORDERS TOTAL. 
& 


& 
3°3 | 10,346,630 | 28,429,634} °8 2 


l 
1891-92| 960,428) 2,389,984|  3°5 
1892-93} 993,950) 2,429,812 3°4 16 | 10,442,918 | 28,683,951 9 8 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Decrease, Decrease | 


1893-94| 981,364 seit 12 21 | 10,524,774 | 28,720,829| °7 I 

1894-95} 976,340] 2,257,777 - : 10,685,206 | 28,923,127} 1°5 Es 
Increase | Increase 

1895-96) 1,026,881 | 2,366,002 51 4°7__| 10,900,963 | 29,726,817] 2° 2°7 


























The postal orders show the greatest amount of variety in 
their number and amount. Their numbers increase, and the 
amount steadily grows from year to year, as is shown in the 
following table :— 
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POSTAL ORDERS. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER AND VALUE OF POSTAL ORDERS ISSUED TO THE 


PUBLIC FOR THE YEARS 1891-92 TO 1895-96. 











Year. | Number. bee oe a | Value. —- 
£L 3 
1891-92 . : 52,659,545 100 20,563,750 0 6 100 
1892-93 . : 56,590,668 107 21,345,153 10 6 103 
1893-94 . : 57,232,939 108 21,768,793 4 0 106 
1894-95 . ; 60,681,078 115 22,759,282 II oO 111 
1895-96 . F 64,076,377 121 23,896,504 7 6 116 














The rapid increase in this branch of the business of the 
Post Office is very striking. The probability is that it will 
greatly extend. 

Though the increase of the money orders has not been 
so marked as that of the postal orders, the business done in 
them holds its own. There is an increase in the amount 
remitted which is larger than the increase in the number of 
orders. This shows that the business is gradually developing 
in the direction of remitting larger amounts, which must be 
more profitable. The authorities, however, appear not to be 
altogether satisfied with the growth of the business, and this, 
doubtless, is the reason for the recent alterations in the rates 
of commission charged. We are able to trace how the business 
has developed by a very curious history of the growth of the 
Post Office service for the transmission of money by postal and 
telegraphic orders which is contained in the last report of the 
Postmaster-General, from which we have derived the follow- 
ing statement :—The money order system of the Post Office 
is now rather more than a century old. The idea was first sug- 
gested in the year 1791, when the Postmasters-General were 
anxious to find some means of checking the frequent thefts of 
letters containing money. There were considered to be legal 
objections to the matter being taken up officially, and eventu- 
ally, in 1792, six officers of the Post Office, who were called 
the “clerks of the road,” were allowed to undertake a money 
26* 
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order plan on their own account. The scheme went on in one 
form or other until 1838, when business was officially com- 
menced by the Postmaster-General. The rates of commis- 
sion were gradually reduced. As a consequence of this 
reduction, the number of orders issued rose in 1871 to 12 
millions ; from 1872 to 1876-77 the average was nearly 16 
millions ; and, in 1877-78, the highest number ever attained, 
viz., 18 millions, was reached. 

It was found, however, that the low rate of 1d. for small 
orders—sums under tos. were then charged at that rate—did 
not provide a profit, and it was therefore decided to raise the 
rate of commission for the smaller orders, and to provide a 
cheaper means of remittance for small sums. 

The rates were therefore raised on the rst January, 
1878 to— 

Orders under tos. ‘ ‘ ‘ , , 2d. 
” » £2 3d. 
and at the same time the charge for registration of letters 
was reduced from 4d. to 2d. 

The rest of the scheme was realised by the introduction 
of postal orders on the rst January, 1881. 

The average annual number of money orders issued 
from 1878-79 to 1880-81 was nearly 17 millions, and the 
average numbers between 1881-82 and 1885-86 were 13 
millions. 


On the 1st September, 1886, the rates were altered to :— 


Orders not exceeding £1 . , ‘ , . 2d. 
” ” ” 42 ° ° ° ° ° 3d. 
” ” ” 44 . ° ° ° . 4d. 
” ” ” 47 . ; , ‘ : 5a. 
” ” ” Ho. ° ‘ ‘ 6d. 


Since the date of this alteration, the average annual numbers 
have been : 1886-87—1890-91, 9 millions ; 1892-93—1895-96, 
10 millions. Greatly, however, as the number of money 
orders has fallen off since the year 1877-78, the amount of 
money transmitted has actually increased, for the sum in 
1877-78 was £27,870,117, and in the year 1895-96 has been 
429,726,817. 
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In addition to the ordinary service for the public, money 
orders are largely used for pensions and other payments by 
the Government offices. In the past year the number of 
such orders has been 1,754,633, representing £6,037, 399- 

The present rates of commission, dating from February Ist, 
1897, is for sums not exceeding 


.. oor ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; ; 4d. 
; Zio. : , , . ‘ 6d. 


Some reduction in the charge for the smaller sums has 
been proposed in the case of the Friendly Societies, but no 
arrangement has at present been made. 

Meanwhile, whilst the inland money order system was 
being developed, a desire arose for extending the system 
or the transmission of money to the colonies and foreign 
countries. In the year 1843 Sir Rowland Hill included a 
money order system with the colonies in a list of improve- 
ments which he wished to make, but no active steps were 
taken until 1849, when a plan for colonial money orders, 
suggested by the New Zealand Company, was prepared at 
the Post Office, but difficulties occurred, and it was dropped. 
The requirements of the British Army of the East in 1855 
brought the matter up again. Miss Nightingale, as no 
adequate official means existed, undertook the matter with 
her accustomed energy, and arranged the remittances for 
those with whom she was concerned. In 1856 the system 
4 was extended to Malta and Gibraltar. In 1858 the question 
: was again brought forward by the Canadian Government, and 
orders were issued in both directions, both to Canada and to the 
United Kingdom. In 1860 Malta and Gibraltar began to pay 
money orders as well as to issue them. In 1861 the Govern- 
, ment decided to extend the system to the colonies generally, 
the limit being now £10. In the next few years the system 
| was rapidly extended among the colonies. In 1868 the first 
money order convention was concluded with a foreign Power, 
namely, Switzerland. In 1869 money orders began to be 
exchanged with Belgium, and now there are few countries in 
the world with which this country does not exchange money 
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orders. The British Post Office also acts as a medium for 
the exchange of money orders between several foreign 
countries and British colonies which have no money order 
arrangement with each other. 

The rates of commission charged for the business done 
have varied from time to time. In 1880 all foreign and 
colonial money order rates were assimilated, and in 1893 
the rates were further reduced to the present scale, viz. :— 


B & 

Not exceeding £2 ‘ ‘ ‘ o 6 
” ” 5 : . P Io 
” ” 47 . I 6 
2 : 2 0 


The issue of telegraphic money orders in the United 
Kingdom is the most recent development of the business of 
the Government in this direction. It was commenced in 
September, 1889, as an experiment between London and 
seventeen large towns. In 1892 it was extended to all money 
order offices which were also telegraph offices. 

The limit was £10, and the rates were :— 


% & 

Not exceeding £1 °o 4 
” ” £2 o 6 
” ” 44 o 8 
9 «1 ” 47 o 10 
” ” Hilo I oO 


in addition to a charge of at least 9d. for the official telegram, 
which is sent in duplicate authorising the payment. 

On the 1st March, 1892, arrangements came into force 
by which, when several orders are sent at the same time, 
and the total amount does not exceed £50, only one official 
telegram authorising payment is sent and charged for. 

The number of telegraphic orders issued has been 
approximately as follows :— 


1890-91 ; : a 30 thousand. 
1891-92 ; : ‘ 42 = 
1892-93 ‘ ; . 80 ” 
1893-94 : : ‘ 107 ” 
1894-95 , : : 132 ” 


1895-96 . . . 153 * 
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The average amount of a telegraphic money order during 
the year 1895-96 has been £3. 7s. 2d. 


Commencing February rst, 1897, the rates were altered— 
For sums not exceeding £3 ; > ; 4d. 
‘‘ - £10 ‘ . : 6d. 
In addition there is a charge for the telegram of advice, the 
minimum being 9d. 

Postal orders were commenced in 1881. They were 
established because it was found that the use of money 
orders for small amounts resulted in loss to the Government. 
Various changes were subsequently made, and the exist- 
ing series of postal orders was established in 1884, when 
the present rate of poundage was established. It is as 


follows :— 
Is., 1s. 6d. 25. 25. 64., 35. 35. 6@, 45., 45. 6d.. 











Poundage hd. 1d. 
55, 75. 6d., 10S., ros. 6d. 15S., 205. 
Canin + ~ ee nee 
Poundage 1d. 14d. 


At the same time it was provided that broken amounts might 
be made up by affixing postage stamps to the value of 5d. to 
the orders. 

~ The system was extended to the British Post Office of 
Constantinople, and arrangements have been made for the 
issue of postal orders on board Her Majesty’s ships and in 
India, Hong Kong and the agencies maintained with the 
Hong Kong Post Office at the Treaty Ports in China. In 
1885 the sale of postal orders, which had previously been 
confined to money order offices, was extended to many 
offices which were not of that class. At the same date 
arrangements were made for the sale of British postal orders 
in the Straits Settlement, and in 1889 in Newfoundland, but 
these orders were not payable in either colony. In 1892 a 
new series of postal orders was issued, but the denominations 
and the rates of commission remained unchanged. The 
words “not negotiable” were printed on the new orders, and 
a regulation was made enabling any person by writing across 
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the face of a postal order to postpone its payment for a 
period not exceeding ten days. 

The average annual circulation of postal orders has been 
as follows :— 


Years. Number. Amount. 
1884-85 — 1889-90 . - 33,000,000 for £13,500,000 
1890-91 — 1894-95 » + 55,000,000 ,, £21,000,000 
1895-96 ; . 64,000,000 ,, £24,000,000 


Comparing the first year of their introduction with the latest, 
the postal orders were, in round numbers, in 


1881-2 ‘ ‘ ; . £2,000,000 
1895-6 ‘ ‘ 24,000,000 


The amount of stamps affixed - make up broken amounts, 
which was about 411,000 in the first complete year of the 
arrangement, has now reached a sum of about £95,000 year. 

In 1895-96 more than half (50°5 per cent.) of the total 
number of orders issued were for the amounts of Is., 55., 10s. 
and 20s. Rather less than a quarter of the whole (245) were 
in the orders for 1s. 6a., 3s. 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 10s. 6a., 155. 
The bulk of the business is thus done on four denominations 
alone, and by far the larger part of it in the orders for 5s., 10s. 
and 20s. These last are more in popular demand than any 
of the others. This is shown by the following table :— 


TABLE SHOWING THE PROPORTION PER CENT. OF THE 
NUMBER OF ORDERS OF EACH DENOMINATION TO THE 
TOTAL NUMBER FOR THE YEARS 1891-92 AND 1895-96. 

















Orders for 1891-92. 1895-96. 
Per Cent. of Total. Per Cent. of Total. 
Fz. 7D ‘1 
1s. 6d. 5°5 5°9 
25. 6°6 72 
25. 6d. 6°3 6°7 
39. 5-3 BD 
35. 6d. 3°2 3°3 
4s. 6-3 6-4 
gs. 146 146 
1s. 6d. 4°6 4°7 
oie 13-1 125 
10s. 6d. 3°2 3°3 
155. 4:0 3°7 
205. 17-1 154 
100 100 
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We have given in this statement a succinct account of 
the history of the money order system for remitting money 
through the Post Office. This shows its rapid development, 
and that the recent alteration in the charges for money orders 
may be distinctly expected to enable the Post Office to 
compete more closely even than before with bankers. 

The question now arises for bankers whether, since the 
Government clearly intends to compete with them more 
closely than ever in the transmission of money, they should 
not on their part endeavour to retain the business in their 
own hands. 

Can banks arrange a system which would supply facilities 
which would be of equal use to the public and at lower 
charges? There seems reason to believe that they could do 
so, with profit to themselves, even if, in some cases, their 
charges were lower than those of the Government, and though 
they are handicapped by the fact that every draft which they 
issue or which is drawn on them has to pay a stamp duty of a 
penny. As far as regards the money orders, it is probable 
that the stamp duty 1a. per draft would place great diffi- 
culties in the way of bankers competing successfully for 
amounts below 20s., unless it were clearly shown that the rapid 
development of the use of small cheques by the customers of 
banks rendered it more economical for bankers to endeavour 
to diminish the number of small cheques in their books— 
since they cannot exclude them altogether—by the offer of a 
system of small drafts issued on the lines which will be 
mentioned later at a very cheap rate. 

But with respect to the money orders—both in the United 
Kingdom and the colonies—and the telegraphic transfers, banks 
might, we think, compete successfully. We will now consider 
the methods by which this might be done. 

In competition with the money orders supplied by the 
Post Office there are two systems of supplying “ prepaid” 
cheques to their customers on which banks might work : 

(1) A system in which the full amount of the sum for 
which each cheque might be drawn would be stated on it, and 
the amount filled up for any sum less than the total. 
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(This system would correspond closely to that adopted 
by the Cheque Bank, and would enable the customer to 
remit, by means of the cheque itself, any sum he desired to 
send.) 

(2) By issuing prepaid orders for fixed amounts. These 
orders or cheques would, like those mentioned in plan 1, be 
signed by the customer. They would be cheques guaranteed 
by the bank on which they were drawn. 

(This system would correspond with the postal orders 
now issued by the Post Office for fixed sums. Odd amounts 
might be remitted by including postage stamps, not of course 
affixing them to the order, but leaving the person who received 
the remittance to employ them as he pleased.) 

These cheques might be drawn according to the form 
proposed here— 





No. 10,001. PE EOP E ee CT a 


BANKER’S PREPAID CHEQUE. recesses 


STAMP. 








41 (ONE PounpD.) 





To any one of the offices of the banks named at the foot of this cheque. 
BNE WO vi deceencccasedbevsscuspecmrandebcdacotebiaetcbeseinscdsdeveradeetesssceiedsnssccctounsecceotees or order, 
One Pound, on account of (Here name of bank and of place). 


£3. 


(Signature of Drawer.) 
The person to whom this cheque is payable must sign here. 


Pee eeeeeSTOCOUOCOCOOOTere errr rr err rr errr ir irre ri irr ire errr r ie) 


To Messrs. A. & Co., B. & Co., C. & Co., D. & Co., etc., etc. 


An arrangement would have to be made with all the banks 
of the United Kingdom to honour these cheques. Considering 
the great advantage they would be to their customers, it might 
reasonably be expected that the Scotch and Irish banks 
would readily fall in with the plan. If the plan extended to 
the colonies, arrangements would also have to be made with 
the leading colonial banks. 

It would be proposed to issue both classes of cheques in 
books. Both of them would relieve the ledgers of the bank ; 
the cheques thus drawn would not appear there, nor in the 


























a 
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customer's pass-book. As the cheque-books would have 
counterfoils, the customer would be able to retain a record of 
his transactions there. 

We will now proceed to consider at what rate of charge 
banks could afford to issue these cheques. It must be 
remembered that, at the present time, there is a growing 
tendency for customers to draw on their bankers for small 
amounts. Cheques for 5s., and even below, are not unknown ; 
cheques for £1 are by no means uncommon. Let us take 
the latter as an instance. If a customer is charged on his 
turnover 4 per cent. for the conduct of his business, 100 
cheques of 41 each would, of course, result in a charge to 
him of 2s. 6¢. We must now consider what the banker does 
for this money. There is no system of banking-books now 
in which we are acquainted by which entry can be completed 
without being recorded at least three times by the banker: 
namely, in the ledger, in the day-book, and in the customer's 
book. Each entry, therefore, must be multiplied by three at 
least. We should have, in this case, 300 entries, for which 
the charge would be 2s. 6d. which means that the banker 
would only receive one-tenth of a penny for every entry 
made. Four times is more often the number of entries which 
have to be made by a banker to pass a cheque through his 
books. That this can be a “living charge,” a rate at which 
a banker could afford to carry on the whole, or even a large 
part of his business, we cannot believe; when we take into 
account the pages in the books employed, the cost of stationery, 
and of the cheques. But still, it is a charge which is rarely 
exceeded, even when the balance to the credit of the customer 
is very small. Considering the amount of labour involved, 
and the cost of stationery, we may point out that, if banks 
were to issue books of “ prepaid” cheques at the rate of 
1s. 4d. for a book of twelve, they would receive a commission 
at the rate of 4d. per dozen, z.e., of one-third of a penny per 
cheque. These cheques should be for even amounts. They 
would be arranged in denominations to suit the convenience 
of the customer. If the cheques were also to be prepaid, and 
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the amount could be altered to suit the customer’s conveni- 
ence (as in the case of Cheque Bank cheques), a higher 
charge, namely, 1s. 6d@. per dozen might be made. Besides 
issuing these cheques in books, loose cheques, in quantities of 
not less than two or three, so as to make the amount received 
for them even pence, might be issued by banks and 
supplied by the cashiers to customers as they required them. 
They might thus be supplied to the general public, who 
would find these cheques cheaper and as convenient as money 
orders. It is a great point to teach the general public, that 
they will find bankers more useful to them than the Post 
Office in their own proper business. 

The charge made by the Post Office for telegraphic 
transfers is so high, that the banks would be able to under- 
take this business also. 

The transmission of money is really part of the natural 
business of bankers, and it is desirable that they should retain 
it in their own hands, by giving facilities to their customers 
equal or superior to those given by the Government, if this 
can possibly be arranged at reasonable charges. 


> 
— 





DRESDNER BANK, BERLIN.—The directors of the Dresdner Bank, Berlin, 
recommend a dividend for the past year of 8 per cent., being at the same 
rate as in 1895. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF GLYNS.—From the will of the late Mr. Bertram 
Wodehouse Currie it appears that the paid-up capital of £1,000,000 of Glyn, 
Mills, Currie and Co. was held until his death as follows :—Lord Hillingdon, 
300,000; Mr. Bertram Wodehouse Currie, £225,000; Hon. Pascoe 
Charles Glyn, £99,000; Hon. Charles William Mills, £50,000; Hon. 
Algernon Hy. Mills, £25,000; Lord Wolverton, £275,000; Mr Lawrence 
Currie, £25,000 ; Mr. Maurice George Carr Glyn, £1,000—a million sterling 
in all. There is also a reserve fund contributed by the shareholders in propor- 
tion to their shares. The articles of association ‘provide, as is customary in 
bankers’ articles of partnership, that a shareholder can only have the right to 
transfer to a person within certain degrees of consanguinity, and the transferee 
is to be subject to the approval of the other shareholders, but in the event of 
rejection they are to find a transferee at the conventional value of the shares, 
which is to be based upon an average of the quoted prices of the five largest 
London joint-stock banks. 
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By WILLIAM J. STEVENS 


(Author of ‘‘ Home Railways as Investments”). 






| KO) HE past year has been an altogether good one so far 
x4 0as the majority of our railways is concerned. 
. Taking the results displayed generally by the 
companies, 1896 was probably, on the whole, 
the best year since 1890, regarded from the shareholders’ 
point of view. The series of dividend announcements, 
with the succeeding publication of the accounts and reports 
of the directors, is now complete for the half-year ended 
on 31st December, and it is possible, therefore, to take an 
accurate survey of the whole year’s railway working. As 
their half-year did not end until 31st January, the correspond- 
ing details regarding the Scotch lines are not yet available, 
so that the present review of railway results must be, in the 
main, confined to the principal English and Welsh companies. 
The current improvement in the position and prospects of 
the home railways really began in July of 1895. For the 
first half of that year dividends were very poor, especially in 
the instance of lines depending, to a large extent on 
passenger traffic, because, during the earlier part of the period, 
a very severe frost seriously curtailed earnings from this 
source. But in July of 1895 there began an increase in 
traffic which has continued ever since, and it is to this feature 
that the increase in dividends experienced of late is attribut- 
able. The sudden accession of traffic to the railways in July, 
1895, was synchronous with the advent of a trade revival, 
and the continuance of this greater commercial activity 
throughout the past eighteen months has yielded largely 
increased revenues from goods and mineral traffic to the 
railways. 
In the first six months of 1896 great benefit was derived 
from a comparison with the poor earnings of the corresponding 
period, especially as regards passenger traffic. That half-year 
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was thus doubly blessed, for, with the stimulus given to 
passenger traffic by the exceptionally mild winter, the freight 
traffic also benefited from the trade revival which had set in 
six months earlier. As working expenses did not in the first 
half of 1896 show very large increase, whilst additional 
capital charges were comparatively small owing to the restric- 
tion of capital expenditure during 1895, much of the increased 
gross revenue found its way into the pockets of the ordinary 
shareholders. Considering the fact that the first six months 
of each year yield, as a rule, much poorer results than the 
second, the increase shown in the dividends for that period in 
1896 was a most gratifying feature. Taking the fourteen 
leading English and Scotch railways, it will be found that no 
less than seven increased their dividends for the half-year 
ended on 30th June last, by 1 per cent.; one company—the 
Great Western—increaséd its dividend by 1% per cent., 
another by 11% per cent., and the rest by % to 34, as con- 
trasted with the corresponding period. 

The “heavy ” companies, and others dealing with a large 
goods traffic, did particularly well in the first half of 1896: 
The London and North Western, Midland and North 
Eastern, were each enabled to distribute 1 per cent. more on 
their ordinary stock for the period ; whilst the Great Western 
and Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies paid respectively 
1% and 1% percent. more. During the half-year the North 
Western alone earned £340,000 of additional gross revenue. 
Of this sum, after meeting increased expenditure and capital 
charges, there was available for increasing the dividend no 
less than £231,500, or 68 per cent. The experience of our 
premier railway for that period was also that of the other large 
companies, so that in most cases a very large proportion of 
the increased gross earnings was distributed among the 
ordinary stockholders in augmented dividends. 

For the second half of 1896 the results, though quite 
satisfactory, have not been so exceptionally favourable as 
they were in the preceding half-year. The traffics of the 
later period had to compare with the largely-enhanced figures 
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. of the second half of 1895; but, notwithstanding that, the 
gross receipts showed continued progress to a most satis- 
factory degree. But working expenses increased more 
rapidly than in the two preceding half-years; and in some 
cases capital charges were also heavier. The explanation of 
this growth of working expenses is not far to seek. Last 
half-year was the third during which a large expansion in 
revenue has taken place. In the earlier stages of a revival 
of revenue it is generally found that working expenses do 
not at once claim their full share of the increased gross 
receipts, though eventually they do. At first they may not 
show any increase beyond the mere cost of running so many 
extra train miles; but, with a continuance of increasing 
receipts, working expenses grow more rapidly, and at an 
increasing ratio to the additional revenue. Frequently, 
indeed, working expenses have continued to assert them- 
selves for some time after the expansion in gross earnings 
has ceased, as many shareholders know to their cost from 
the experience of only a few years ago. Anyway, this 
tendency for working expenditure to absorb an increasing 
proportion of new revenue has been clearly evidenced by 
the comparative results of the last three half-years. Take 
the experience of the London and North-Western during 
this period, for example. The subjoined comparison shows the 
increases in both the gross and net revenue of that company 
for each of the last three half-years, together with the per- 
centage of the increased net earnings to the additional gross 
revenue :— 
LONDON AND NorTH-WESTERN. 





| Increase in Increase in Per cent. of 
Half year ended | Gross Revenue. | Net Revenue. | Gross Revenue. 





& & 
31st December, 1895 .| 251,032 178,977 71 
30th June, 1896. - | 340,616 198,545 | 58 





31st December, 1896. | 202,955 9°,797 44 
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The foregoing shows a steady decline in the proportion of 
new revenue which was retained as net. Consequently, it is 
seen that, whereas for the second half of 1895 a gross 
increase of rather more than a quarter of a million yielded 
an addition to the net revenue of nearly £179,000, an 
increase of only 20 per cent. less, realized last half-year, 
yielded a net increase of little more than half that sum. 
Similarly, the percentage of additional net revenue secured 
by the Great Western and Great Eastern Companies has 
shown a steady decline. The following are the figures for 
these two companies :— 





Proportion of increased gross 


Set pee eid earnings retained as net. 


r% 
c —. 





Great Eastern. | Great Western. 


31st December, 1895 ; : 88 % | 66 % 
30th June, 1896 : ; . 60 % 554 
31st December, 1896 ‘ ‘ 43 7% 31% 








Added to this tendency for expenses to increase as a 
normal result of the continued growth of gross revenue, 
most companies have had to face exceptional increases in 
wages, due to the agitation in various grades for a higher 
scale of pay, as well as for shorter hours of labour. Then, 
other companies have taken advantage of the more pros- 
perous conditions under which they have recently worked to 
make greater provision than usual out of revenue for the 
maintenance of their permanent way and rolling stock; 
notable instances of this being the Brighton and Sheffield 


Companies. In addition to these influences tending to the - 


growth of working expenses, there has been a further con- 
siderable increase in the item of “rates and taxes,” due to 
the increased cost of the numerous local administrative 
bodies, to the revenue of which our railways contribute so 
largely, without, however, being able to exercise any control 
over their expenditure. This item of expenditure has been 
growing very rapidly in recent years; and for the very 
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reason that they are practically unable to check it, the 
advance has been a particularly unsatisfactory one from the 
point of view of those responsible for the administration of 
our railways. 

When all the foregoing influences making for an increase 
in working expenditure are borne in mind, it must be ad- 
mitted that the dividend results for the half-year ended on 
31st December last, which were recently announced, are 
entirely satisfactory. Of the ten principal English railway 
companies, two showed an increase of 34 per cent. in their 
rates of distribution as contrasted with those for the second 
part of 1895. Five more companies were able to pay % per 
cent. more, and one a % per cent more, whilst two others, 
from exceptional causes, diminished their dividends by 4 per 
cent. The two companies which last half-year paid lower 
dividends than for the second half of 1895, were the Brighton 
and Sheffield. Curiously enough these were the first to 
announce their dividends for the period, and as both were 
poor, they were taken as indicating that disappointing results 
would follow in the case of other companies. But the issue 
of the reports and accounts of the two lines in question 
showed that exceptional factors entered into the calculation, 
and that both had, as stated above, made more liberal pro- 
vision than usual for the up-keep of their property. Had 
they not done so they could easily have maintained their 
dividends. The Brighton company charged to revenue last 
half-year 423,000 more for the maintenance of its permanent 
way and rolling stock than it did in the second half of 1895, 
notwithstanding the fact that special charges met in the 
corresponding period had lapsed, which of themselves would 
have produced a comparative saving of £9,500. There was 
thus really an increase on this account of 432,500, and, but 
for this, % per cent. more than the dividend paid for the 
corresponding period could have been distributed, instead of 
Y% per cent. less, as actually declared. It is hardly necessary 
to point out, however, that the course taken of increasing the 
maintenance charges was the wiser one so far as the per- 
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manent interests of the undertaking are concerned. It is 
also to be recollected that the Brighton has in front of it 
considerable new capital charges, and to have paid a largely 
increased dividend for the past year would, in all probability, 
have been followed by just as large a decline in the distribu- 
tion before very long, whilst the course taken is that best 
calculated to ensure a maintenance of the results of recent 
years. Even allowing for the decline in the dividend last 
half-year, the Brighton Company paid 3% per cent. more on 
its ordinary stock for the whole year 1896 than it did for 
1895, equal to 34 more on the deferred stock for the twelve 
months. The Sheffield Company also paid % per cent. less 
last half-year than for the corresponding period, but on 
the whole year it distributed 34 per cent. more than for 
1895. Like the Brighton Company, it expended a good deal 
more in the maintenance departments. Whilst the total 
increasg in the Sheffield Company’s expenditure for the half- 
year was £45,000, its additional outlay on maintenance of 
permanent way, and repairs and renewals of rolling stock, 
was £29,300, most of which was extra expenditure on 
materials. 

With large increases in their dividends in the first-half 
of 1896, and almost general, though more moderate, increases 
in their distributions for the second half, our railways did 
very well indeed taking the year through. The table on 
opposite page is a comparison of the distributions for 1895 
and 1896 of the leading English and Welsh companies. 

Every company in this list shows an increase in its 
rate of dividend for 1896 except the Barry, which maintained 
its distribution at the good round rate of 10 per cent., than 
which figure it has not up to the present time gone higher, 
so far as its dividend for a whole year is concerned. Several 
of the distributions are record achievements, namely, those of 
the Great Eastern and Hull and Barnsley. The South 
Western dividend is the best paid for fifty years. The 
Metropolitan dividend for 1896, though not really a 
record one for that company, is the best paid since the sub- 
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division of the ordinary stock, and the issue of the Surplus 
Lands stock in 1887. We have to go back to 1880 to find 
a dividend of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company as 
good as that for 1896, although in the good old days, when 
they were not so particular about making charges to capital 
account as they are now, they used to distribute considerably 
more than the current rate of 534 per cent. Not since 1885 has 
the prosperous Rhymney been able to distribute 10 per cent. 
on its ordinary stock for a whole year together, though it has 
paid that rate for several separate half-years. The shareholders 


RAILWAY DIVIDENDS, 1895 AND 1896. 








Comp. ae ohm 
er 
Barry . ; : ‘ ‘ . : 10 10 — 
Furness. - ‘ : : ; ] 14 I 
Great Eastern ; : “ : aA 34 
Great Northern . : : ; : 38 4t 
Great Western . . ; “ ; 54 6 
Hulland Barnsley. ; . : Nil I I 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . : 44 5% g 
London, Brighton and South Coast . 6 63 % 
London, Chatham and Dover . : * 343 * 4h *45 
London. and North-Western . ; 63 7k 2 
London and South-Western ciate 6} 6 4 
London, Tilbury and Southend . : 4h 4 + 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln , x 1} 3 
‘ Metropolitan. ; ; 245 31's = 
Do. District . ‘ y ‘ *2 * 27 t 
Midland . : - : ‘ : 5 6 = 
North-Eastern . 3 : E ‘ 58 63 i 
North London . , . . : 62 73 
North Staffordshire . ‘ j 4 43 4 
Rhymney . : : § J 7; 10 24 
South-Eastern . - ; : A 4t 44; vo 
Taff Vale . - 3 - ‘ 38 34 t 














* On Preference Stock. 


of this company were apparently so elated by this accomplish- 
ment that they declined, at a meeting on 5th February, 
to accept an offer for amalgamation with the Bute Docks 
Company on terms which would practically have guaranteed 
them ro per cent. in perpetuity, though the directors of the 
Rhymney Company supported the measure. A year ago they 
jumped ata similar offer when they were getting rather less 
than 8 per cent. on their ordinary stock, but the Bill for the 
27° 
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fusion of the two undertakings did not receive the necessary 
sanction of Parliament. The North London dividend is 
again restored to its former level of 7% per cent. From 
1880 to 1892 inclusive this company paid 7% per cent. 
regularly ; but in the three succeeding years the dividend 
fell below that level, and its restoration to the old rate of 
7% per cent. is thus a matter of special interest. 

It will be noted that only two companies show so small an 
increase as 1 per cent., namely, the District and Taff Vale. 
The former company is, of course, from its position and traffic, 
only indirectly affected by the changes in the -commercial 
prosperity of the country, and it has not therefore benefited 
like its fellows from the trade revival. As regards the Taff 
Vale, the nominal increase of 4% per cent. in its dividend 
really represents an increase of ,5,, from the fact that its 
ordinary stock was “‘ watered” to the extent of 150 per cent. 
in 1889. Consequently, the equivalent dividend on_ its 
original ordinary stock for 1896 was 8% per cent. against 
7+2 per cent. for 1895. 

Besides increasing their dividends, as shown in the above 
table, several companies carried forward considerably larger 
balances at the end of 1896 than at the end of 1895. Among 
these may be mentioned the London and North-Western and 
the Chatham. The former of these carried forward as at 
31st December last £99,779, against £67,209 at the corre- 
sponding date in 1895. This increase of £32,570 is a fairly 
substantial sum even for a company of the importance of the 
North-Western, inasmuch as it represents more than Is. 6d. 
per cent. on the ordinary stock. The Chatham Company 
increased its balance carried forward from £55,472 to £65,544, 
or by rather more than £9,000. From the peculiar constitu- 
tion of the Chatham Company, it is practically obliged to 
carry forward the balance remaining at 31st December in 
each year, after paying the half-year's dividend on the 
arbitration preference stock. This is done in order to 
ensure that the latter security shall receive its full divi- 
dend, if earned, in the year ending 30th June. For the 
period ended on 3oth June, 1896, the full dividend was 
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actually paid on that stock, but only by the aid of the large 
surplus carried forward from the December half of 1895 to 
the first half of last year. In previous years there was, of 
course, a shortage in the dividend on the arbitration prefer- 
ence stock, and only in one year prior to 1895-96 was it paid 
in full. The addition of £9,000 to the balance carried forward 
as at 31st December last, practically represents a surplus 
over the full year’s dividend on the first preference stock, and 
if the results of the current period are merely maintained, this 
sum might be available for the purpose of paying a maiden 
dividend on the second preference stock this year. The only 
company to materially diminish its balance forward at the end 
of last year was the Taff Vale, which at the end of 1896 carried 
forward only £1,816, against £4,853 a year before. The 
reason for this was, that for the second half of 1896 this 
company sustained a loss in gross receipts of nearly £ 10,000, 
and only by means of an increased balance carried forward at 
30th June, and by decreasing the balance forward as stated, 
was the Taff Vale enabled to maintain its distribution for the 
period. The Brighton Company carried forward at the end 
of 1895 an exceptionally large balance, namely £20,397. 
Some dissatisfaction was expressed at the time, as the course 
adopted deprived the contingent rights stock of a small 
dividend which it would have received had profits been fully 
distributed. Notwithstanding this, the company increased 
its balance forward at 31st December last to 422,283 ; and 
certainly the reasons given for the course adopted at the end 
of 1895 apply with still greater force at the present time, 
these being the larger capital charges ahead, the increased 
provision for rolling stock renewals, etc., and the possibility 
that the revenue of the company will not expand so rapidly 
as it has done recently, though it is practically certain on 
the other hand that expenses will continue to increase. 

For comparative purposes, the table on page 378 showing 
the progress made during 1896 by the principal companies 
in the matter of gross receipts is interesting. 

The revenue of the following thirteen companies repre- 
sents fully 75 per cent. of the total earnings of the railways 
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of the United Kingdom. During 1896 it will be seen that 
their gross receipts increased by 43,268,000, namely, from 
£65,620,000 to £68,888,000, which represents a growth of 
nearly 5 per cent. during the year. Of this increase the four 
“heavy ” companies are alone accountable for 41,949,000. 
The largest increase of any individual company is that of the 
North-Western, the addition to its gross earnings during 1896 
having been £553,000, whilst its total income has now 


Gross REVENUE OF PRINCIPAL ENGLISH RAILWAYS, 1895 AND 1896. 























3ros Revenue for 

Company. “iotarde | tan Encrease. 
Great Eastern . 44,546,897 £4,765,924 £219,027 
Great Northern 4,703,265 4,975,591 272,326 
Great Western i 9,163,087 9,649,985 486,898 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 4,674,194 4,908,859 234,665 
London and North-Western 11,949,309 12,502,544 553235 
London and South-Western . 4,026,471 4,204,917 178,446 
London, Brighton and South Coast . 2,651,598 25755)330 103,738 
London, Chatham and Dover . 1,516,343 1,583,099 66,756 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln . 2,567,211 2,679,302 112,091 
Midland . : : ‘ : 9,274,762 9,760,641 485,879 
North-Eastern 7,320,683 73743:735 423,052 
North Staffordshire . 764,410 809,390 44,980 
South-Eastern 2,461,631 2,548,939 87,308 

Total - | £65,619,861 468,888,262 43,268,401 

| 








attained the respectable figure of rather over 12% millions. 
Though still a good deal behind the North-Western so far as 
the total figure is concerned, neither the Midland and Great 
Western Companies are far behind our premier railway as 
regards the sum added to their revenue during the past twelve- 
months. The Great Western added nearly £487,000, whilst 
the Midland added nearly £486,000 to its gross earnings in 
1896. Thus the addition made to their gross income by these 
two companies was the same within a thousand pounds, and 
as a net result the Midland still retains its leading position by 
about £110,000. Another peculiarity about the revenue of 
the Midland and Great Western Companies is, that for last half- 
year their total railway receipts in each case exceeded 5 millions 
for the first time in their history, the figures being remarkably 
close, namely, Midland £5,075,278, and Great Western, 
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45,071,307. Proportionately to its earnings, the North- 
Eastern Company’s figure of £423,000 is better than that of 
any of the other “heavy” lines. Of the other companies, the 
Great Northern Company shows the largest relative increase, 
its figure being £272,000. Two other companies —the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire and the Great Eastern—show additions 
of well over £200,000, whilst the South-Western figure of 
£178,000 represents satisfactory progress in gross revenue. 
The Scotch companies are not included in the above table, 
because, as their half-year ended a month later than that of 
the English lines, the actual figures are not yet available for 
the whole year. But for the first half of 1896 the Caledonian, 
North British, and Glasgow and South-Western companies 
added to their gross revenue £117,100, £107,200and £ 33,200 
respectively. As in each case the addition to working 
expenses was rather under 50 per cent. of the increase in 
gross receipts, all the three companies were able to augment 
their dividends. The Caledonian paid % per cent. more, the 
Glasgow and South-Western 1 per cent. more, and the North 
British, which in the corresponding period of 1895 paid 
nothing on its deferred stock, was able to pay 1 per cent. for 
the first half of 1896. For the past half-year the official. 
traffic returns show that yet further additions have been made 
to gross earnings. The published increase in gross receipts 
for the six months ended on 31st January, were as follows :— 
Caledonian . ‘ : . £51,113 


North British . ; . 41,062 
Glasgow and South-Western 34,837 


Allowing for the fact that the earnings of the correspond- 
ing period showed very large increase, the above figures are 
very satisfactory, especially in the case of the Glasgow and 
South-Western Company. Owing to the growth of expenses 
and capital charges, the forthcoming dividends are, however, 
not likely to show so large an increase as those for the pre- 
ceding half-year. 

Two prominent features of the working expenses of the 
past year have been the increased payments for wages and 
for rates and taxes. As a matter of fact, these two items 
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have been very much to the fore for a number of years past, 
though the very fact that they had already shown rapid increase 
renders the further additions more noteworthy. During the 
past year the Midland Company increased its payment on 
account of wages by £155,000, or by 5°3 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1895. Since 1889 the wages paid by this com- 
pany have increased by £762,000, or nearly 33 per cent. 
This is the largest increase in wages shown by any company 
during the period. The Great Western paid as wages last 
year nearly £119,000 more than in 1895, making a total 
increase in its wages bill since 1889 of £487,000, equal to 26 
per cent. Other companies show similar large increases in 
their payments on this account, and with the agitation for 
higher scales of remuneration and shorter hours still proceed- 
ing, further addition to this item of working expenditure must 
be regarded as practically certain. Among the increased 
payments for rates and taxes during 1896, may be mentioned 
that of the Midland Company, amounting to £22,100, and 
that of the Great Eastern, amounting to £15,800. 


During 1896 the addition to capital charges has been 
remarkably small. The reason for this is two-fold. In the 
years 1894 and 1895 a large reduction in the capital outlay 
incurred by most companies was observable, and that ren- 
dered large additions to capital by new issues unnecessary, 
except in a few special cases. Then, further, the money 
actually raised was obtained at a cheap rate, owing to the 
high prices to which railway stocks have attained in recent 
years, as a result of a great demand for well-secured stocks of 
a high character. So that, besides a restriction in the amount 
of new capital required to be raised, the money needed was 
obtained at much lower cost than formerly. A company like 
the North-Western can now raise £12,000 at the same annual 
cost as it would have incurred for a capital sum of £10,000 
in 1889. Whilst, however, most companies have been lately 
benefited by the lower rate of capital expenditure which took 
place in the years immediately preceding 1896, their increased 
prosperity induced a more lavish outlay on this account 
during last year, which must tell on future capital charges. 
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The official estimates of further capital disbursements for 
“the current half-year” show that a still greater increase 
is contemplated, so that capital charges in 1897 are likely 
to be materially higher. The largest capital outlay of 
any company during 1896 was that incurred by the Sheffield. 
During the year it spent on capital account £3,475,000, of 
which sum £ 3,236,000 was in respect of its London extension. 
The total expenditure on this work to the end of 1896 is given 
as £6,798,222, and the estimate for the current half-year is 
41,250,000 out of a total estimated capital outlay for the 
period of £1,445,000. In the Sheffield Company’s Bill before 
the present session of Parliament, it is proposed to change its 
name to the “Central Railway,” in view of its approaching 
transformation into a trunk line from London to the North 
Midlands. Next to the Sheffield, the company with the 
largest capital expenditure in 1896 was the Midland. During 
1896 its outlay on capital account amounted to 41,183,000, 
of which sum £410,000 was on lines open for traffic. The 
Great Northern came next with the relatively large sum 
of £920,000 of capital expended during the past year. Of 
this amount £137,000 was in respect of additional working 
stock, and £179,000 for improvements and extensions of 
existing lines. The Great Western Company expended 
4893,000 in connection with its own undertaking ; but besides 
that, it issued its stocks and paid cash for the acquisition of 
minor undertakings worked or controlled by it to the amount 
of £1,561,000. During 1896 the Great Eastern expended 
about £550,000, half of which sum represented its contribution 
to its new ally, the Lancashire, Derbyshire and East Coast 
Railway. Compared with the outlays already named those 
of the North-Western and North-Eastern Companies 
amounting to £623,000 and £519,900 respectively, are small, - 
bearing in mind the importance of those two railways. The 
North-Eastern, however, contemplates a considerable ex- 
penditure in the future, largely in connection with the Hull 
Docks, and its Bill of the present year asks for Parliamentary 
powers for the raising of loan and share capital to the amount 
of £2,400,000. Of other companies, mention may be made 
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of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, which expended the sum 
of £620,000 on capital account last year ; the South-Western, 
which expended £565,200, including £221,000 on account of 
Southampton Docks; and the Chatham, which expended 
492,500, including £70,680 in respect of new steamers. 


As aresult of the improvement in dividends, prices of 
railway stocks during 1896 showed a material advance, and 
though the highest prices reached during the past year 
have not, with a few exceptions, been maintained, a large 
appreciation is nevertheless shown, as compared with the prices 
ruling at the beginning of 1896. The “heavy” stocks reached 
their highest prices before the raising of the Bank rate in 
September last, and have never since fully recovered the 
drop in quotations which followed “on the dear money scare 
then created, though the official rate of discount has recently 
declined from 4 to 3 per cent., whilst general increases in 
dividends have recently been forthcoming. The strongest 
point about these stocks at the present time is the materially 
larger yield they afford as compared with the preference 
stocks ranking immediately before them. London and North- 
Western ordinary, for example, yields over 3% per cent., 
whilst the preference stock of the same company yields barely 
25g percent. Were the dividend on the ordinary stock of 
that company to fall to the lowest point within recollection, 
namely 538 per cent., the yield on the present price would 
be materially higher than on its preference stock. During 
the last few months an increasing amount of attention has 
been bestowed upon. the low-priced stocks, including the 
deferred and non-dividend securities in the home railway sec- 
tion, and, providing political affairs do not become serious, 
the improved position and prospects of these stocks justify 
this. The probability is that 1897 will witness continued 
progress so far as gross receipts are concerned, and though 
working expenses and capital charges will increase still further, 
moderate additions to dividends may be expected, though 
not, of course, on anything like the scale of improvement 
experienced in 1896, a year which was in several respects 
exceptionally conducive to the prosperity of our railways. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND). 


SoME ACCOUNT OF ITS HISTORY AND SURROUNDINGS. 





Il. 
EARLY OPPOSITION TO THE BANK. 

SQN STUDYING the early history of the Bank of 
9 England, nothing is, perhaps, more interesting 
and even instructive than to note the intense 
opposition which the scheme for a national bank 
originally excited, both before the institution was founded and 
for long after it had actually been established. The details 
of this opposition are of interest, if only in view of the 
answer which the two hundred years of the Bank’s existence 
has given to the bitter criticisms with 
which it was assailed in its earliest 
years ; and the details are at the same 
time instructive, because they not only 





throw much light upon the political, 
social and financial conditions at the 
close of the sixteenth century, but in 
themselves to some extent afford a 
key to the success which was ulti- 
mately to be attained by the Bank of 
England. 

As we shall have occasion to see 
later, there may have been much in 
the early methods of the Bank's 





policy with regard to the regulation [ie 
of its note issue and sundry other Gate Porter, 2097: 

matters which may seem in this enlightened age to call for 
criticism ; yet, on the whole, it is impossible not to be struck 
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with the wisdom and sagacity of the men who were first 
charged with the moulding of its policy and the guidance of 
its earliest transactions. 


Without detracting in the least, either from the ability or 
the naturally “‘ good intentions ” of these first directors, there 
is probably little doubt that “ natural wisdom and sagacity ” 
was also quickened and stimulated by this intense oppo- 
sition to which we have referred. It will be well, therefore, 


to examine rather more closely the precise nature of the 
hostile criticism aroused, first, by the scheme for a national 
bank, and later by the actual establishment of the Bank 
itself. 


In the many histories which have been written of the 
circumstances surrounding the establishment of the Bank 
of England, no one, perhaps, more graphically depicts 
the spirit of opposition excited by the project of a national 
bank than does Macaulay, who, writing first of all as to the 
reception of the original scheme, and quoting from a pamphlet 
of the year 1694, says: “As soon as the plan became 
generally known, a paper war broke out as furious as that 
between the swearers and the non-swearers, or as that between 
the old East India Company and the new East India Company. 
The projectors who had failed to gain the ear of the Govern- 
ment fell like madmen on their more fortunate brothers. All 
the goldsmiths and pawnbrokers set upa howl of rage. Some 
discontented Tories predicted ruin to the monarchy. It was 
remarkable, they said, that banks and kings had never existed 
together. Banks were republican institutions. There were 
flourishing banks at Venice, at Genoa, at Amsterdam, and at 
Hamburg. But who had ever heard of a Bank of France or 
a Bank of Spain?” “Some discontented Whigs,” Macaulay 
goes on to say, “predicted ruin to our liberties. Here, they 
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said, is an instrument of tyranny more formidable than the 
High Commission, than the Star Chamber, than even the 
fifty thousand soldiers of Oliver. The whole wealth of the 
nation will be in the hands of the Bank, and the Bank itself 
will be in the hands of the sovereign. The power of the 
purse, the one great security for all the rights of Englishmen, 
will be transferred from the House of Commons to the 
governor and directors of the new company.” 

Although much of this outcry was utterly beside the 
mark, and at the present day sounds absurd, it was felt 
that the last argument had some force, and it was, perhaps, 
the means of causing a clause to be inserted in the Govern- 
ment Bill by which the Bank was expressly prohibited 
from advancing money to the Crown without due authority 
from Parliament. 


To properly understand the bitterness of the opposition 


to the Bank, it is necessary to see from what quarters 
it proceeded. Generally, it may be said that most of the 
hostility was traceable either to political quarters or to those 
goldsmiths and financiers then existing, who feared that with 
the establishment of a banking institution which included in 
its programme the permanent lowering of interest in the 
country, their business, carried on too often upon usurious 
terms, would be seriously interfered with. 

It is difficult, too, in the present day to realise how closely 
at the commencement of its career the interests of the Bank 
of England were bound up with those of the Government 
it supported. Most of the special privileges, including 
practically the monopoly of joint stock banking, at that 
time received from the hand of the Government, now no 
longer exist; although, putting aside that aspect of the 
question, the value of the Bank to the nation has now 
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for many years been so firmly established, that Liberal and 
Conservative Governments alike know that they have no 
more powerful ally than the Central Banking Institution of 
the country. 


But at the close of the sixteenth century the worth of 
the Bank was all unproved, and starting, as it did, as a Whig 
project, and to supply a Whig Government with necessary 
funds, it is not at all surprising to find that its political foes 
in the Tory ranks should have been many and influential. 


‘‘ During several generations,” says Macaulay, “ the Bank 
of England was emphatically a Whig body. It was Whig, not 
accidentally, but necessarily. It must have instantly stopped 
payment if it had ceased to receive the interest on the sum 
which it had advanced to the Government; and of that 
interest James would not have paid one farthing.” Seventeen 
years after the passing of the Tonnage Bill (the name given 
to the Act establishing the Bank), Addison, in one of his 
most ingenious and graceful little allegories, described the 
Situation of the great Company through which the immense 
wealth of London was constantly circulating. “He saw 
Public Credit on her throne in Grocers’ Hall, the Great 
Charter over her head, the Act of Settlement full in her 
view. Her touch turned everything to gold. Behind her 
seat, bags filled with coin were piled up to the ceiling. On 
her right and on her left the floor was hidden by pyramids of 
guineas. Ona sudden the door flies open. The Pretender 
rushes in, a sponge in one hand, in the other a sword, which 
he shakes at the Act of Settlement. The beautiful Queen 
sinks down fainting. The spell, by which she has turned all 
things around her into treasure, is broken. The money-bags 
shrink like pricked bladders. The piles of gold pieces are 
turned into bundles of rags or faggots of wooden tallies,” 
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“ The truth,” says Macaulay, “ which this parable was meant 
to convey, was constantly present to the rulers of the Bank. 
So closely was their interest bound up with the interest of the 
Government, that the greater the public danger the more 
ready were they to come to the rescue. Formerly, when the 
Treasury was empty, when the taxes came in slowly, and 
when the pay of the soldiers and sailors was in arrear, it had 
been necessary for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to go, 
hat in hand, up and down Cheapside and Cornhill, attended 
by the Lord Mayor and by the Aldermen, and to make up a 
sum by borrowing a hundred pounds from this hosier and 
two hundred pounds from that ironmonger. Those times 
were over. The Government, instead of laboriously scooping 
up supplies from numerous petty sources, could now draw 
whatever it required from one immense reservoir, which all 


those petty sources kept constantly replenished. It is hardly 


too much to say that, during many years, the weight of the 
Bank, which was constantly in the scale of the Whigs, almost 
counterbalanced the weight of the Church, which was as 
constantly in the scale of the Tories.’ 


Opposition from political parties on the Tory side was, 
therefore, to some extent natural, as was also that from 
the Goldsmiths, although the arguments used against the 
new institution were often ridiculous enough, while the means 
employed to bring about its downfall were more than question- 
able. Of the political manceuvres, resulting in the project of 
the famous Land Bank, we shall speak later ; but some of the 
methods employed by the Goldsmiths and others in the 
Metropolis to interfere with the progress of the Bank call for 
attention here. 

Early in January, 1695, and when the Bank had barely 
commenced active operations, a petition from many merchants 
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and traders of the City of London was presented to the 
House of Commons, the petition setting forth: “That by an 
Act made the last Session of this Parliament for granting to 
their Majesties a duty upon the tonnage of ships, etc., and by 
virtue of their Majesties’ letters patent in pursuance of the 
said Act, a corporation of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England is established to receive and manage the 
sum of £1,200,000, which said Bank, as the same is and may 
be managed, is ruinous and destructive to trade in general, 
injurious to his *Majesty’s revenues, prejudicial to the lands 
and manufactures of this nation, and is only a private advan- 
tage to the said corporation.” This petition, however, which 
it will be seen contained nothing in the way of proofs of its 
assertions, was dismissed. 

First, in the form of a paper war, however, and later in 
more practical ways, the bitterness of the Goldsmiths and 
other monied interests adversely affected by the Bank’s 
establishment found frequent and manifold expression. One 
of the most noteworthy replies to this controversy, which 
raged during the first year of the Bank’s existence, is 
from the pen of its Deputy-Governor, Mr. Michael Godfrey, 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘4 Short Account of the Bank of 
England.” This pamphlet is reproduced in full in “ Franczs’s 
History of the Bank of England,” and we give somewhat 
lengthy extracts, because, in the first place, it shows the con- 
siderable skill with which the writer met the many arguments 
of the Bank’s earliest critics, while at the same time it also 
throws some light upon the preliminary proceedings of the 
Bank itself. After a short introductory paragraph, in which 
it is remarked that “the objections to the Bank proceed in 
some from aversion to the Government, in others from 





* Queen Mary died at the close of the year 1694. 
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prejudice, false insinuations or mistaken notions, but in most 
from self interest,” the writer goes on to say :— 


The Bank is a society consisting of about 1,300 persons, who, having 
subscribed £1,200,000 pursuant to an Act of Parliament, are incorporated 
by the name of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, and 
have a fund of £100,000 per annum granted them, redeemable after eleven 
years upon one year’s notice, which £1,200,000 they have paid into the 
Exchequer by such payments as the public occasion required, and most of it 
long before the money could have been demanded. 


The Bank, besides the raising £1,200,000 towards the charge of the war, 
cheaper than it could otherwise have been done, and (like the other publick 
funds tying the people faster to the Government), will infallibly lower the 
interest of money, as well on publick as private securities, which all other 
funds have advanced, and which hath been raised to an exorbitant rate, as to 
the publick by those who have made use of its necessities and are now angry 
at the Bank because that will reduce it. And the lowering of interests, 
besides the encouragement it will be to industry and improvements, will, by a 
natural consequence, raise the value of land and increase trade, both which 
depend upon it; but it cannot be expected that land should rise much whilst 
such high taxes continue upon it, and whilst there are so great advantages to 
be made by lending money to the publick. ° 

The more credit the Bank has, and the more money is lodged in it, the 
more it will lessen interest, for want of occasion to improve it ; and those who 
lodge their money in the Bank, have it as much at their disposal as if it were 
in the hands of the Goldsmiths or in their cash chest, and there is a greater 
value than the money which is deposited in the Bank that circulates by their 
credit as much as if it were stirring in specie. And the Bank bills serve 
already for returns and exchanges to and from the remotest parts of the 
kingdom, and will in a little time do the like in foreign parts, which will 
lessen the exporting of bullion for the paying and maintaining our armies 
abroad during this war ; and if the bulk of the money of the nation which had 
been lodged with the Goldsmiths had been deposited in the Bank four or five 
years past, it had prevented its being so scandalously clipt, which one day or 
other must cost the nation a million and half, or two millions to repair 

It is a matter which is very surprising and without any example that, 
after the nation has been six years engag’d in such a chargeable war, 
and has been at near thirty millions expense, and such quantities of 
bullion have been exported, besides the loss of several millions, which 
the enemy has taken; that after all this, instead of the interest of money 
rising (as has been usual in all wars) there should now be such a fall of 

VOL. LXIII. 28 
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interest, which must be acknowledged to be wholly owing to the Bank, 
and that it could not have been effected without ; for till the Bank exerted 
itself, the interest of money was rising apace and would have continued 
so, and had come to a strange exorbitancy e’re this, if the Bank had not 
been establisht... . The Bank will reduce the interest of money in England 
to 3 per cent. per annum in a few years without any law to enforce it, 
in like manner as it is in all other countries where banks are establisht, 
whereby the trade of the nation may be driven upon more equal terms 
with the rest of our neighbours, where money is to be had at so much 
lower rates than what we in England have hitherto paid. 

It’s very observable that all the several companies of oppressors are 
strangely alarmed and exclaim at the Bank, and seem to have joined 
themselves in a confederacy against it, out of pure zeal (as they pretend) 
for the good of the publick ; whereas ’tis nothing but their private interest 
that has so nettled them, to see their crafts and trade of oppression 
endangered ; for extortion, usury and oppression were never so attacqued 
as they are likely to be by the Bank. ° ; 

There are others who are against the Bank, because they pretend 
the concerned have too good a bargain; though if it were really so, the 
nation pays but £100,000 per annum for £1,200,000, which is no more 
than their agreement, and ’tis much less than must have been paid for 
that money, if it had been to be raised to any other way; but if there 
were any weight in this objection it might be proper to be considered 
eleven years hence, when their term expires, in case they should endeavour 
a longer continuance. i ‘ : 

There are others who make a mighty complaint against the Bank 
because twopence per day is allowed on Bank bills; and the money 
which was used to be lodged in their hands for nothing, and made use 
of by themselves, is now paid into the Bank by the owners; but they, 
it’s supposed, will not find fault with receiving twopence per day for that 
money, for which before they had nothing; and so one may be set 
against t’other. 

T’is pretended, the allowing twopence per day hinders some from 
purchasing or lending money on mortgages, and makes others, who are 
traders, and owe money, bad paymasters. 

But it may well be supposed, there are none who intend to purchase 
or lend money on mortgages, who will leave their money in the Bank at 
3 per cent. per annum, when they can have a purchase to their minds, 
or a good security at 5 per cent, per annum; and there are few who 
would not leave their money lying dead, rather than lay it out on the 
purchase of an estate they do not like, or lend it on a bad security. 
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And as for its making bad paymasters ; they must consider their credit 
or interest but little, who will delay paying their debts for the getting the 
twopence per day per £100, which is allowed on bank bills; for in their 
future dealings they would pay a much dearer interest. The money which 
is lodged in the Bank is only the money which can be spar’d, and was 
wont to be left with the goldsmiths; and it’s strange that 3 per cent. per 
annum, which is allowed on bank bills, should do all this mischief, and 
that the great advantages which have been made by the public funds should 
never be made an objection. 

But the plain truth of the matter is, that the goldsmiths are angry at 
the Bank’s allowing twopence a day per cent., because, that by this 
means, the money is drawn out of their hands the faster and paid into the 
Bank for bank bills. 


To conclude, the instances which have been given in the foregoing 
account of the usefulness of the Bank, may, it’s supposed, suffice to convince 
such as were prejudiced against it; upon the misrepresentations which have 
been so industriously made by those who appeared the most barefaced and 
violent in opposing it. But it may, perhaps, be objected that the Bank is 
so far from being an advantage to all trades that it is prejudicial to some ; for 
it seems to be admitted that the Bank will be injurious to a dozen or fourteen 
goldsmiths, and to some scriveners, usurers and pawnbrokers, because it will 
hinder them from exacting such oppressive extortion as some of them have 
done formerly ; and it will quite ruin the trade of tally jobbers. 

Now, if the clamour of a few (whose trade has been to make merchan- 
dise of the nation and to enrich themselves by the necessities of others) 
shall not only prevail against the benefit of a community, legally establisht, 
but even of the kingdom in general, and the credit of a parliament, then 
the enemies of the Bank may hope to subvert it. But, until the public good 
be postponed to private interest and a small number of oppressors be too 
hard for the nobility, gentry and traders of England in general ; it will and 
must be preserved and maintained because of its great use to the whole 
realm ; and the benefits which already accrue by it in its infancy are a good 
earnest of those greater advantages which the nation must receive from its 
future progress. 


The pamphlet from which we have quoted the preceding 
extracts, cannot, of course, be considered as an altogether 
unbiassed criticism on the new Bank, being, in fact, as we 
have already said, a reply from its Deputy-Governor to the 


many attacks which had been hurled against it. All the same, 
28* 
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it is impossible not to be struck with the ability, the firmness, 
and also the justness of the reply ; while, regarded in the 
light of future events, many of the statements contained in 
the pamphlet are prophetic, not least that part in which 
Mr. Godfrey assures the public that this clipping of the 
coinage must “one day or other cost the nation a million-and- 
a-half or two millions to repair.” 

With men such as *Michael Godfrey as Deputy-Governor, 
and Sir Jno. Houblon as Governor, it is the less surprising 
to record the skill with which the Bank’s affairs were, on the 
whole, handled during these first few years of its existence. 


AN OPPOSITION BANK STARTED. 

Hostile criticism having failed, both to prevent the 
establishment of the Bank of England, and to materially affect 
its progress from the date it commenced business, the opposition 
took a new and more practical form. ‘“ Success,” says Francis, 
in his Hzstory of the Bank, ‘‘ provoked competition,” and the 





*“ Mr. Michael Godfrey,” says Francis in his History of the Bank, “to whose exertions, 
with those of Mr. Paterson, may be traced the successful establishment of the Bank, met with 
a somewhat singular fate on the 17th July, 1695. Previously to this year the allied armies 
had retreated before the wisdom of Louis and the bravery of his soldiers. The funds supplied 
by the new corporation changed the scene ; but the transmission of specie was difficult and 
full of hazard, and Mr. Godfrey left his peaceful avocations to visit Namur, then vigorously 
besieged by the English monarch. The deputy-governor, willing to flatter the king, anxious 
to forward his mission, or possibly imagining the vicinity of the sovereign to be the safest 
place he could choose, ventured into the trenches. ‘As you are no adventurer in the trade of 
war, Mr. Godfrey,’ said William, ‘I think you should not expose yourself to the hazard of it.’ 

‘Not being more exposed than your Majesty,’ was the courtly reply, ‘should I be excusable 
if I showed more concern ?’ 

‘Yes !’ returned William, ‘I am in my duty, and therefore have a more reasonable claim 
to preservation.’ 

A cannon ball at this moment answered the ‘ reasonable claim to preservation ” by killing 
Mr. Godfrey ; and it requires no great stretch of imagination to fancy a saturnine smile 
passing over the countenance of the monarch as he beheld the fate of the citizen who paid 
so heavy a penalty for playing the courtier in the trenches of Namur. The monument to his 
memory in St. Swithin’s Church records, ‘He died a Batchelour much lamented by all his 
Friends, Relations and Acquaintance for his Integrity, his Knowledge and the sweetness of 
his manners. His body was brought over and lies buried near his Father’s. His sorrowful 


Mother and Executrix caused this monument to be erected to the pious memory of her 
beloved Son,’ ” 
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directors of the Bank of England had scarcely settled down 
to business routine, before projects were put forward by 
members of the Tory party for the establishment of what was 
to be known as the “ Land Bank,” to advance money on the 











From photo, by Mr. Reginald W, Craigie. 
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1897. 
security of landed property. The author of this scheme was 
Dr. Hugh Chamberlain, and some idea of its absurdly 
visionary ‘nature may be gathered from the first of the 






advertisements which appeared in the press of that date 
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announcing the project. The advertisement, according to 
Thorold Rogers’ First Nine Years of the Bank of England, 
was as follows :— 


First ADVERTISEMENT, October 25th, 1695. 
(Continued for five weeks.) 

Dr. Hugh Chamberlain (who was the first proposer of banks of credit 
on land rents) hath lately revived his proposal, which was reported by a 
committee of the House of Commons to be both practical and profitable, and 
is taking subscriptions, and meets already with so great encouragement from 
divers of the nobility, gentry, and merchants and others, that he hath almost 
completed £50,000 per annum, with which he proposes speedily to begin. 
The said proposal lends the sum of £8,000 on the security of £150 per 
annum, for 150 years, at the yearly interest of only twenty-five shillings for 
every £100,;to continue but 100 years, and never return the principal ; or 
five shillings interest, and return the principal by twenty shillings a year for 
every £100; or (which is to-the like purpose) the Bank gives 80 years 
purchase for a rent charge of £100 for 100 years. Though this may seem 
too much at the present rate and value of Land and money, yet such is the 
contrivance of the Bank, that it is equivalent to a new discovered mine, whose 
proprietors (to supply the want of money to raise the value of land, and to 
increase trade for the general good) are willing to give so large a consideration 
on so easy terms, and since the Bank is able and willing to give it, there is 
no reason why any should be unwilling to receive it. Subscriptions are taken 
every day at the Doctor’s house in Essex Street, near the Temple, and at 
Mr. White’s chambers, in the new buildings in Lincoln’s Inn, where any 
person enquiring may receive further satisfaction. 


Against this new scheme the Bank of England petitioned, 
but the fact that the promoters of the Land Bank had pledged 
themselves to raise a loan of £2,564,000 for the Government 
of the day turned the scale in its favour, and the project 
received the sanction of Parliament in April, 1696. 

Before parliamentary assent to the new bank had been 
given, however, subscriptions had been opened on the 25th 
October, 1695. The first advertisement, to which we have 
already referred, met with no response, and various other 
“catchy” notices followed with a like result, until early 
in the following year it became evident that the project 
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was doomed to utter failure; indeed, according to some 
historians, apart from a sum of £5,000 originally subscribed 
by the King as “an example to the nation,” only about 
41,500 in all was subscribed. 


That such should have been the case, however, as 
Macaulay truly states, is no cause for wonder, if merely from 
the fact that the sum which the friends of the project had 
undertaken to raise, was a sum which only the enemies of 
the project could furnish. Yet such was the rivalry and 
enmity between the projectors of the new scheme and the 
Bank of England, that it was actually laid down as an 
absolute condition that no subscriber to the Land Bank must 
be a proprietor of Bank of England Stock, while similarly 
no director or proprietor of the Land Bank was to be per- 
mitted to have stock or office in the Bank of England. Thus 
the moneyed classes which had already begun to centre 
around the Bank of England were at once alienated from the 
scheme. ‘The day drew near,” says Macaulay, ‘on which 
the promised amount had to be handed over to the Govern- 
mefit. The neatly ruled pages of the subscription book at 
Mercers’ Hall were still blank. The Commissioners stood 
aghast. In their distress they applied to the Government for 
indulgence. Many great capitalists, they said, were anxious 
to subscribe, but stood aloof because the terms were too hard. 
There ought to be some relaxation. Would the Council of 
Regency consent to an abatement of three hundred thousand 
pounds? The finances were in such a state, and the letters 
in which the King represented his wants were so urgent, 
that the Council of Regency hesitated. The Commissioners 
were asked whether they would engage to raise the whole 
sum with this abatement. Their answer was unsatisfactory. 
The negotiation was therefore broken off. The tst of 
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August came, and the whole amount contributed by the 
whole nation to the magnificent undertaking from which so 
much had been anticipated was two thousand one hundred 
pounds.” 

How bitter was the enmity and rivalry between the pro- 
jectors of the Land Bank and the Bank of England may easily 
be gathered from the many pamphlets published at the time 
when. the former was seeking for an existence. One of the 
most famous of these, written by supporters of the Land 
Bank, was entitled :-— 


“The Trial and Condemnation of the Land Bank at 
Exeter Change for Murdering the Bank of iia at 
Grocers’ Hall.” 


At this trial a will is supposed to be produced, couched 
in the following terms :— 

“ Know all our creditors by these presents, that we, the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, being weak 
in body, through the wounds received from the Land Bank at 
Exeter Change, to whom we lay our death, but of as good 
sense as ever we were, finding ourselves impaired in our credit 
and reputation, and despairing of recovery, do make our Last 
Will and Testament. 1st. We bequeath our soul to the devil, 
in order to serve the publick out of our creditors’ money ; and 
as to the qualities of our mind, we dispose of them as follows, 
namely, all our skill in foreign exchanges, and our probity and 
candour in making up the accounts of the loss thereof, we 
give to all and every of our directors, except four or five, 
jointly and severally to hold to them, and to their successors, 
as heirlooms and indelible monuments of their skill and probity 
for ever. All our obstinacy and blunders we give unto our 
present Governor, upon trust, that he shall employ one equal 
part thereof, as one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and the 
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other part thereof as Governor of the Bank of England. All 
our oaths, impudence, etc., we give unto our present Deputy 
Governor and our dear Sir Henry Furnese, to hold in joint 
partnership during their lives, and the survivor to have the 
whole. All our shuffling tricks we give to our dear Sir 
William Gore. All our cynicalness and self-conceit we give 
to our directors, Sir John Ward, and Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
equally to be divided betwixt them, share and share alike, as 
tenants in common. All our blindness and fear we give 
unto our dear Obadiah Sedgwick—and we also give him £5 
in money, to buy him a new cloth coat, a new half beaver hat, 
a second-hand periwig and an old black sword, to solicit with 
in the lobby, and also to buy him a pair of spectacles to 
write letters to Lords with. As to the residue of our 
temporal estate (besides the said £5), we dispose thereof 
as followeth: Imprimis—We devise to our own members 
(when they shall have paid in their whole £100 per 
cent.) our fund of £100,000 per annum charged and 
chargeable, nevertheless, with the sum of 41,200,000 for 
which it stands mortgaged, by Bank bills, in full satisfaction 
of all their great expectations from the probity and skill of 
our directors, advising them to accept a redemption thereof 
by Parliament whenever they can have it. Item—All our 
ready moneys, before any of our debts are paid, we give to 
our executors, hereinafter named, in trust, that they shall, from 
time to time, until 1st of August, 1696, lend the same into 
the Exchequer upon condition to defeat the establishment of 
the Land Bank ; and from and after the said rst August, then 
to lend out the same into the said Exchequer upon security of 
premises to establish our executors the next session, instead 
of the Land Bank and for such other premiums as our said 
executors can give to themselves for doing thereof And we 
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do direct our said executors to continue the stock and pensions 
already allowed to our past friends—they know where. And 
after all our ready money so disposed, we leave the residue of 
our effects for payment of bills and notes, at such days and 
hours, and in such manner and proportion, and with such 
preferences, as our executors shall think fit. And we do 
hereby constitute our directors executors of this our will, 
giving each of them power, out of our cash, to discount 
their own tallies, bills and notes at par, and the bills and notes 
of other of our creditors at the highest discount they can 
get for the same. And our body we commit to be burned, 
with all privacy lest our creditors arrest our corpse. In 
witness whereof we have hereunto set our common seal 
4th May, 1696.” An epitaph then follows :—“ Here lies the 
body of the Bank of England, who was born in the year 1694, 
died May 5th, 1696, in the third year of its age. They had 
issue legitimate by their Common Seal, 1,200,000 called 
Bank Bills, and by their cashier two million Sons of 
called Speed’s notes.” 





? 


Coarse and flippant criticism such as the foregoing appears 
to well illustrate the spirit which surrounded the projection of 
the proposed rival institution to the Bank of England, and 
tends to still further account for the short life of the Land 
Bank, whose “epitaph” we have failed to discover preserved 
in any of the nation’s archives. 


THE BANK TO THE RESCUE. 

‘ And now,” says Macaulay, “the Council of Regency, 
almost in despair, had recourse to the Bank of England. 
Two hundred thousand pounds was the very smallest sum 
which would suffice to meet the King’s most pressing wants. 
Would the Bank of England advance that sum?” Naturally 
enough, the directors of the Bank felt that they had been 
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most unfairly treated in the matter of the encouragement 
given by the Government to the rival bank scheme, and for the 
moment it seemed that the Government’s application might 
be in vain. The hesitation on the part of the directors was 
not for long however. On the 15th of August, 1696, a 
general court of the Bank was held. ‘In the chair,” says 
Macaulay, “sate Sir John Houblon, the Governor, who was 
also Lord Mayor of London, and, what would in our time be 
thought strange, a Commissioner of the Admiralty. Sir 
John, in a speech every word of which was in writing and 
had been carefully considered by the directors, explained the 
case, and implored the assembly to stand by King William. 
There was at first a little murmuring. “If our notes would 
do,” it was said, “we should be most willing to assist His 
Majesty ; but two hundred thousand pounds in hard money 
at a time like this . . . The Governor announced ex- 
plicitly that nothing but gold or silver would supply the 
necessities of the army in Flanders. At length the question 
was put to the vote; and every hand in the hall was held up 
for sending the money.” 

The passing of this vote, it may be noted, involved 
making a further call of 20 per cent. from the proprietors 
of Bank stock, and the circumstance well illustrates the 
spirit of patriotism which early animated those concerned 
both in the management and the proprietorship of the Bank. 


THE STATE OF THE COINAGE. 

The price of Bank stock, according to ancient records 
preserved, fell during the first fortnight of February 1696, 
from 107 to 83, as the result of the House of Commons 
agreeing to the scheme for the establishment of the Land 
Bank. As we have seen, this scheme was doomed to utter 
failure. None the less, it had its effect for some time to come 
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upon the credit of the Bank. Probably for some time after- 
wards it was felt that a scheme had only to be promoted 
which promised large revenues to the Government to ensure 
the sanction of Parliament, and that therefore the Bank of 
England’s position, as holding a monopoly of joint stock 
banking, was not so secure as had once been supposed. 


But although in this manner the Land Bank Scheme had 
been fraught with harmful results, a more serious danger 
was shortly threatened by the events connected with the 
Bill for the re-coinage of the silver. To understand this, 
and to properly appreciate the position, it will be necessary 
to retrace our steps in the Bank’s history and discover 
the nature of the evil which the re-coinage was to re- 
move. To do this we cannot do better than note the 
following particulars given by Macaulay of the condition of 
the currency towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
This is described in Chapter XXII. of his History as 


follows : — 


Till the reign of Charles the Second our coin had been struck by a 
process as old as the thirteenth century. Edward the First had invited 
hither skilful artists from Florence, which, in his time, was to London 
what London, in the time of William the Third, was to Moscow. During 
many generations the instruments which were then introduced into our 
mint continued to be employed with little alteration. - The metal was 
divided with shears, and afterwards shaped and stamped by the hammer. 
In these operations much was left to the hand and eye of the workman. 
It necessarily happened that some piéces contained a little more and some 
a little less than the just quantity of silver: few pieces were exactly round ; 
and the rims were not marked. It was therefore in the course of years 
discovered that to clip the coin was one of the easiest and most profitable 
kinds of fraud. In the reign of Elizabeth it had been thought necessary 
to enact that the clipper should be, as the. coiner had long. been, liable 
to the penalties of high treason. The practice of paring down money, how- 
ever, was far too lucrative to be so checked; and, about the time of the 
Restoration, people began to observe that a large proportion of the: crowns, 
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half-crowns and shillings which were passing from hand to hand had under- 
gone some slight mutilation. 

That was a time fruitful of experiments and inventions in all the depart- 
ments of science. A great improvement in the mode of shaping and striking 
the coin was suggested. A mill, which to a great extent superseded the 
human hand, was set up in the Tower of London. This mill. was worked 
by horses, and would doubtless be considered by modern engineers as a 
rude and feeble machine. The pieces which it produced, however, were 
among the best in Europe. It was not easy to counterfeit them; and, as 
their shape was exactly circular, and their edges were inscribed with a 
legend, clipping was not to be apprehended. The hammered coins and 
the milled coins were current together. They were received without dis- 
tinction in public, and consequently in private, payments. The financiers 
of that age seem to have expected that the new money, which was excellent, 
would soon displace the old money which was much impaired. Yet any 
man of plain understanding might have known that, when the State treats 
perfect coin and light coin as of equal value, the perfect coin will not 
drive the light coin out of circulation, but will itself be driven out. A 
clipped crown, on English ground, went as far in the payment of a tax 
or a debt as a milled crown. But the milled crown, as soon as it had 
been flung into the crucible or carried across the Channel, became much 
more valuable than the clipped crown. It might therefore have been pre- 
dicted, as confidently as anything can be predicted which depends on the 
human will, that the inferior pieces would remain in the only market in 
which they could fetch the same price as the superior pieces, and that 
the superior pieces would take some form or fly to some place in which 
some advantage could be derived from their superiority. 


The politicians of that age, however, generally overlooked these very 
obvious considerations. They marvelled exceedingly that everybody should 
be so perverse as to use light money in preference to good money. In 
other words, they marvelled that nobody chose to pay twelve ounces of 
silver when ten would serve the turn. The horse in the Tower still paced 
his rounds. Fresh waggonloads of choice money still. came forth from 
the mill; and still they vanished as fast as they appeared. Great masses 
were melted down; great masses exported; great masses hoarded; but 
scarcely one new piece was to be found in the till of a shop, or in the 
leathern bag which the farmer carried home after the cattle fair. In the 
receipts and payments of the Exchequer the milled money did not exceed 
ten shillings in a hundred pounds. A writer of that age mentions the 
case of a merchant who, in a sum of thirty-five pounds, received only a 
single half-crown in milled silver. Meanwhile the shears of the clippers 
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were constantly at work. The coiners, too, multiplied and prospered ; for 
the worse the current money became the more easily it was imitated. 
During many years this evil went on increasing. At first it was dis- 
regarded ; but it at length became an insupportable curse to the country. 
It was to no purpose that the rigorous laws against coining and clipping 
were rigorously executed. At every session that was held at the Old 
Bailey terrible examples were made. Hurdles, with four, five, six wretches 
convicted of counterfeiting or mutilating the money of the realm, were 
dragged month after month up Holborn Hill. One morning seven men 
were hanged and a woman burned for clipping. But all was vain. The 
gains were such as to lawless spirits seemed more than proportioned to the 
risks. bisa 

The evil proceeded with constantly accelerating velocity. At length in 
the autumn of 1695 it could hardly be said that the country possessed, for 
practical purposes, any measure of the value of commodities. It was a mere 
chance whether what was called a shilling was really tenpence, sixpence or a 
groat. The results of some experiments which were tried at that time 
deserve to be mentioned. The officers of the Exchequer weighed fifty-seven 
thousand two hundred pounds of hammered money which had recently been 
paid in. The weight ought to have been above two hundred and twenty 
thousand ounces. It proved to be under one hundred and fourteen thousand 
ounces. Three eminent London goldsmiths were invited to send a hundred 
pounds each in current silver to be tried by the balance. Three hundred 
pounds ought to have weighed about twelve hundred ounces. The actual 
weight proved to be six hundred and twenty-four ounces. The same test was 
applied in various parts of the kingdom. It was found that a hundred 
pounds, which should have weighed about four hundred ounces, did actually 
weigh at Bristol two hundred and forty ounces, at Cambridge two hundred 
and three, at Exeter one hundred and eighty, and at Oxford only one hundred 
and sixteen. “any tree vee 

The evil was felt daily and hourly in almost every place and by almost 
every class, in the dairy and on the threshing floor, by the anvil and by the 
loom, on the billows of the ocean and in the depths of the mine. 

The ignorant and helpless peasant was cruelly ground between one class 
which would give money only by tale and another which would take it only 
by weight. Yet his sufferings hardly exceeded those of the unfortunate race 
of authors. Of the way in which obscure writers were treated we may easily 
form a judgment from the letters, still extant, of Dryden to his bookseller 
Tonson. One day Tonson sends forty brass shillings, to say nothing of 
clipped money. Another day he pays a debt with pieces so bad that none of 
them will go. The great poet sends them all back, and demands in their 
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place guineas at twenty-nine shillings each. ‘I expect,” he says in one letter, 
“good silver, not such as I have had formerly.” “If you have any silver 
that will go,” he says in another letter,“ my wife will be glad of it. I lost 
. thirty shillings or more by the last payment of fifty pounds.” These com- 
plaints and demands, which have been preserved from destruction only by 
the eminence of the writer, are doubtless merely a fair sample of the corres- 
pondence which filled all the mail bags of England during several months. 
From the foregoing extracts it will be seen how real was 
the misery occasioned by the condition to which the silver 
coinage had been reduced. The following print, reproduced 
by permission from Mr. Maberly Phillips’ valuable */zstory of 
Banks, Bankers and Banking, may help to bring yet more 
vividly before the reader the extent to which this pernicious 
system of “clipping” was carried :— 


SPECIMEN OF CLIPPED COINS. 














The upper illustration represents the obverse and reverse 
of half-crowns of Charles I., the shape and size in which they 





* A History of Banks, Bankers and Banking, by Maberly Phillips (Effingham Wilson, 
London.) 
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left the Mint. The lower one shows half-crowns of the same 
coinage after passing through the hands of the clipper. 

After many remedies had been proposed, the difficulty was 
at last met by an Act of Parliament, in which it was resolved 
“that the money of the kingdom should be recoined accord- 
ing to the old standard, both of weight and fineness ; that all 
the new pieces should be milled; and that the loss on the 
clipped pieces should be borne by the public; that a time 
should be fixed after which no clipped money should pass at 
all.” The ultimate cost to the nation of this recoinage, and 
the manner in which it was met by the window-tax, are 
matters of history. The 4th of May, 1696, was fixed as the 
day on which the Government would cease to receive the 
clipped money in payment of taxes. 

The difficulty in which the Bank was placed during the 
recoinage of the silver is not difficult to understand. Francis, 
in his Azstory of the Bank, says, ‘‘ While the coinage was 
proceeding money grew scarce. The Bank were placed ina 
peculiar position. They had received the clipped money at 
its full value ; they had taken guineas at thirty shillings, and 
when the notes issued by them in exchange came in there 
was not sufficient specie to meet thedemand. Had they paid 
in full, they must soon have been drained of specie, and they 
resorted to the plan of paying cash at first in instalments of 
10 per cent. once a fortnight, and afterwards 3 per cent. once 
in three months. But that this was only a temporary pressure, 
arising from extraordinary circumstances, and not discredit, 
was proved from sealed bills, bearing interest, being received 
by their creditors in lieu of specie. Bank notes were adver- 
tised at 20 per cent. discount, but it must be remembered that 
guineas were at 50 per cent. premium.” 

To meet these difficulties two separate calls of 20 per 
cent. each were made from the shareholders, and bills were 
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issued bearing 6 per cent. interest in exchange for bank notes. 
As a result of this temporary suspension of full payment, 
Bank notes fell to something like 20 per cent. discount. In 
October, 1696, the price of Bank stock had also fallen as low 
as 61; but from that month onwards a recovery commenced. 
(To be continued.) 

[The Editor desires to thank those readers who have 
kindly offered him old prints and other matter relative to 
the early history of the Bank.] 
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BANK OF ENGLAND GOVERNMENT ADVANCES.—A Parliamentary return 
just issued of the Exchequer bills purchased by the Bank of England, on which 
loans have been made for the year ending January 5th, 1897, shows that the 
deficiency advances during the last quarter of the year amounted to £ 2,000,000, 
all of which have been paid off. On the 4th January of the present year 
41,500,000 was advanced, that amount being still outstanding at the date of 
the return. Of the sums issued for the payment of dividends and not 
demanded there was advanced to the Government in April, 1896, the sum of 
4#223,979; in July, £223,979; in October, £223,577; and on the 2nd 
January, 1897, a further sum of £223,577, the balance remaining in the 
hands of the bank on the 5th January being £41,726. 


GREEK FINANCES.—That the development of affairs in connection with 
the Cretan difficulty is being watched with keen interest by holders of Greek 
debt is-self-evident. The finances of Greece, it is well known, are not in a 
condition to warrant any expenditure connected withylarge military opera- 
tions. For the simple reason that prices could not very well go lower, 
Greek securities have shown no appreciable decline since the Cretan trouble 
was first brought about. Of the total interest due on the External Debt— 
about £991,489 per annum—the Greek Government at the present time is 
paying 30 per cent., or an average of just over 13% per cent. on the entire 
debt of £22,134,147. Meanwhile the points in dispute between the Govern- 
ment and the bondholders’ committees do not seem much nearer a settlement. 
In November last, in his Budget statement, M. Delyanni estimated the 
revenue for 1897 at 93,343,940 drachme, and the expenditure at 93,752,000 
drachme, leaving an estimated surplus of 1,500,000 drachme. The revenue 
statement was 2,000,000 drachmz larger than that of 1896, which, in turn, 
was some 2,000,000 drachmez better than was estimated. It is interesting to 
refer in what the Minister had then to say in regard to Crete. Greece and 
Crete, he remarked, had to bend to the will of United Europe, and the 
dearest hopes of the Cretans—union with Greece—must bé deferred to a 
more auspicious moment. The Powers, he added, had pledged themselves to 
see to the fulfilment of the new reforms conceded to the Cretans. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS EXAMINATION. 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO CANDIDATES. 


No. VI.—FRENCH ; AND SUMMARY OF BOOKS NEEDED. 


TWO CORRESPONDENTS. 


4 F THE enquiries which have reached us from various sources 
on the subject of these examinations, two are of sufficient 
general interest for a brief reference here. One is dated 
the beginning of February, and asks whether it would 
be possible for the writer, who at the time of writing 
had not made a commencement in his preparation, to enter for this 
year’s examination with any prospect of success. The answer to this 
question depends largely upon the knowledge which our correspondent 
already possesses, but we have strongly advised him to enter for this 
year’s papers. Much may be done in the three clear months, and 
even if he should fail in one or two of the five subjects, his success in 
any of the subjects in which he does satisfy the examiners will be so 
much to his credit for the next year, and so much less to prepare for 
then. Suppose a candidate passes the preliminary in three subjects 
this year. Next year he can take those three subjects in the final, 
and the remaining two in the preliminary, completing the whole 
course in the following May. 

The other enquiry is less easily answered. Referring to the 
article on Commercial Law in this series, our correspondent asks 
whether we can recommend a good, and not too elaborate, dictionary 
of commercial and financial terms in one volume. It is the last 
proviso which constitutes the difficulty. The work which we use for 
this purpose is Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, which has 
admirable definitions of all business and financial terms, some of which 
were contributed by the late Mr. Arthur Ellis, for some time City 
Editor of the Z7zmes and Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. Only two 
volumes are out, however, and its price is a guinea a volume, so it 
scarcely meets—or rather meets too much—the want expressed. 
Failing this, there are two small works which might suit our corres- 
pondent’s purpose. One is Wilson’s Glossary of Stock Exchange Terms, 
published by Effingham Wilson at -3s., and the other is Meliot’s 
Explanatory Dictionary of Terms and Phrases relating to Finance, etc., 
to be obtained of the same publishers at 5s. The last-named work 
gives its definitions in French and in English, which is perhaps 
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rather more than is required for the purpose described, but the 
meanings are well rendered and the work a useful one. 


FRENCH —PRELIMINARY. 


French is a subject in which less guidance is needed by Institute 
candidates than in any of the obligatory subjects. In Practical 
Banking, Commercial Law, and Political Economy so many works 
are recommended in the syllabus that a list of the really necessary 
ones is of great advantage, but in French the simple instructions of 
the syllabus leave little to be said. Guizot’s Alfred le Grand 
(Hachette’s edition, with notes, 2s.) and any recognised French 
grammar are all the outfit required in the way of books. The 
questions set comprise a couple of prose passages and an easy 
business letter to be translated from French into English, a few 
questions on grammar, including the usual list of irregular verbs for 
conjugation, half a dozen fairly simple English expressions for 
translation into French idioms, and some questions on the metric 
system. It is only with regard to this last item that the Institute 
paper differs from ordinary French examination papers, and the 
candidate is apt to be taken somewhat aback on being asked such a 
question as, “‘ How was the metric system introduced?” In view of 
the probable recurrence of questions of this kind, it is as well for 
candidates to look up “ metric system” in a cyclopedia, and to 
make themselves acquainted with the French names and English 
equivalents of the weights, measures, and moneys of the decimal 
systent. 

FRENCH—FINAL. 

The final paper goes on the same lines, the main difference being 
that the works chosen for translation are partly financial. Last year 
a passage from the French edition of Mr. George Clare’s Foreign 
Exchanges was set for translation into English. This year the 
financial work selected is Courcelle-Seneuil’s well-known Opérations 
de Banque. Several books of French correspondence are mentioned 
in the syllabus, and all are good, that of M. Ragon, published by 
Hachette at 3s. 6d., being one of the best for general purposes. It 
will be well for candidates to note that the examiner, Professor 
Lallemand, has had a hand in editing two of the works recom- 
mended. 

This completes the review of the whole of the subjects, obligatory 
and optional, and the only task now remaining is that of giving a 
summary, for purposes of easy reference, of the books recommended. 
It should be most distinctly understood that this summary is not 
29* 
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meant to be regarded as in itself affording sufficient guidance for 
candidates. It has to be taken 2 conjunction with the hints given in 
previous articles. 


MINIMUM, BUT SUFFICIENT COURSE OF READING. 


PoLiTicAL ECONOMY. 
(35 Works mentioned in syllabus. Only 5 necessary.) 
Preliminary— 
(1) Marshall’s Elements of Economics (35. 6a.) 
(2) Nicholson’s Money and Monetary Problems (7s. 6d.) ; or 
Jevons’ Money and the Mechanism of Exchange (5s ) 
Final— (In addition to the above). 
(3) Clare’s Money Market Primer (55.) 
(4) Bagehot’s Lombard Street (new edition, 3s. 6d.) 
(5) Gilbart on Banking (Michie’s edition, ros.) 
No. 5 need only be partly read. (See article.) 
PRACTICAL BANKING. 
(17 Works mentioned in syllabus. Only 3 necessary.) 
Preliminary— 
(1) Moxon’s English Practical Banking (2s. 6d.) 
(2) Macleod’s Elements of Banking (55.) 
Final— (In addition to the above). 
(3) Questions on Banking Practice (5s.; half-price to members of the 
Institute purchasing direct.) 
CoMMERCIAL Law. 
(7 Works mentioned in syllabus. Only 3 necessary.) 
Preliminary— 
(1) The Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, edited by Chalmers (Waterlow and 
Sons, 3s. 6d.) ; or (see article) 
The Law of Bills, Cheques, Notes, and I.O.U.’s (Effingham Wilson, 


Is. 62.) 
Final— (In addition to the above). 


(2) Chalmers & Hough’s Bankruptcy Act (Routledge, 25. 6d.) 
(3) Pearson Gee’s Factors’ Act (35.) 
BOOK-KEEPING. 
(4 Works recommended in syllabus. Only 2 necessary.) 


Preliminary— 
Hamilton & Ball’s Book-keeping (2s.) 
Final— 
The above and Van de Linde’s Book-keeping (Effingham Wilson 3s. 6d.) 
Parts only. (See article.) 
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ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


Preliminary— 
(1) Any standard work on Arithmetic. 
(2) Any standard work on Algebra. 


Final— (In addition to the foregoing) 
Hall & Knight’s Higher Algebra (Macmillan, 7s, 6¢.) (See article.) 


FRENCH (OPTIONAL SUBJECT). 
Preliminary— 


(1) Any recognized French Grammar. 
(2) Guizot’s A/fred Le Grand (Hachette, 2s.) 
(3) Ragon’s Correspondance (Hachette, 35. 6d.) 


Final— (In addition to the above). 
(4) Victor Hugo, Extraits (Hachette, 2s. 6d.) 
(5) Courcelle-Seneuil’s Opérations de Banque (Gillaumin, Paris, 8 francs). 


Candidates are reminded that several copies of each of the above 
works are in the library of the Institute, and at the disposal of 
members. 





> 
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CHEQUE Bank, LimITED.—The directors in their report for the year 
announce a further dividend on the ordinary shares, bringing the distribution 
for the year up to 6 per cent., while the total dividend on the founders’ shares 
is 74 per cent. The dividends are not so good as those for the previous year, 
when .the ordinary shares got 7} and the founders’ shares 124 per cent., but 
they are better than the distributions made for 1894. The balance carried 
forward this time is £3,583, which is £1,000 more than for the corresponding 
period. ‘The report states that the business is growing, and certainly the bank 
serves a useful purpose, and is a convenience to a considerable section of the 
public. 


BULLION PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED StTaTES.—The annual report of 
Mr. J. J. Valentine, President of the Wells, Fargo and Company’s Express 
and Banking Company, on the bullion production of the United States, gives 
the total output of gold in the states and territories west of the Missouri River 
last year at $54,399,000, of silver at $35,785,000 and of copper at $28,869,000. 
Adding the lead found with the other metals, we get a total of $126,290,000 
as the total gross value of the products of this department of American mining 
industry. In gold this is the highest total ever attained, while silver has 
declined until the value of the output is not now much more than it was in the 
middle “seventies.” Excluding British Columbia and the West Coast of 
Mexico, the yield of gold last year was $53,015,000, and of silver $33,685,000. 
In 1890 silver exceeded $60,000,000 in value, and gold was under $32,000,000, 
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Hotes and Comments. 








IT IS now more than ten years since attempts 
on anything like an extensive scale have been made 
in the way of forging the notes of the Bank of 
England. During the past month, however, a very considerable 
number of forged £20 notes appear to have been put into circulation 
on the Continent, chiefly, it is understood, in Prague and Vienna. 
The notes, which in many respects are excellent imitations, appear 
to have all been issued under the date of January 15th, 1896, 
the denoting cypher being M over 8, and the numbers all of 
26,000 odd. 


FORGED BANK 
NOTES. 


OWING to the great pressure on our space, we 


INSTITUTE OF 3 
BANKERS’ are compelled to hold over the usual educational 
EXAMINATION. = article in Banking and Finance until the next 


number. On another page, however, will be found the final article 
addressed to candidates in the forthcoming examination of the 
Institute of Bankers. We are glad to know that this series of articles 
have proved helpful to many students. To all intending candidates 
in that examination we tender hearty good wishes for success ; while 
any inquiries concerning the examination we shall be pleased to 
reply to in our pages as heretofore. 


BEFORE a meeting of the Institute of Bankers, 
held on Wednesday evening, the 3rd February, 
at the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, Mr. 
F. E. Steele read a paper on “ Bank Amalgamations.” The chair 
was occupied by Mr. J. Herbert Tritton. Mr. Steele remarked that 
so long ago as 1845 the Banking Almanac published a list of banks 
which, up to that date, had absorbed between them about 154 other 
banks, the National Provincial heading the list with 29 absorptions, 
and Stuckey’s coming second with 15. This showed that the move- 
ment had begun to be worthy of note more than half a century ago, 
and the more continuous record of banking changes since that date 
showed that the movement had gone on, in a more or less fitful 
manner, down to the present time. The number of banks in England 
and Wales absorbed from 1877 to 1886 had been 42, while the 
number absorbed from 1887 to 1896 had been 117. The author 
then referred to the combinations between private banks which took 
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AMALGAMATIONS. 
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place before the era of joint stock banking, to the absorption of 
private banks by joint stock banks, the fusion of joint stock banks 
with each other, the absorption of metropolitan banks by provincial 
banks (which he described as “a distinct feature of the amalgamation 
movement in its later stages”), and to the absorption of provincial 
banks by metropolitan institutions. Experience had, he continued, 
proved, as was to be expected, that increased publicity and greater 
economy had not only conduced to amalgamation, but had also 
resulted from it; and the same might be said of several of the 
influences referred to. A result which was well worthy of attention 
was the gradual extinction of the country note circulation which was 
taking place through the amalgamation of issuing banks with banks 
which, for various reasons, were not empowered to issue their own 
notes. One effect of this reduction in the country note circulation 
had been that the control of the paper currency of the kingdom had 
been thrown more and more into the hands of the Bank of England, 
which had partially availed itself of the permission given to it, under 
section 5 of the Bank Act, by adding 42,800,000 to the amount of 
its fixed issue. Amalgamation had decreased the number of separate 
central banks, but the decrease in competition which might otherwise 
have resulted from this appeared to have been more than counter- 
acted by the increase which had occurred in the number of branches, 
and the consequent sustained competition among them for business. 
An animated discussion followed, and the meeting terminated by a 
very able reply from Mr. Steele to the various points raised. 


—— 





GERMAN Finances.—A recent consular report for the year 1897-8 on the 
estimates of the German Empire states that the estimated income from 
ordinary sources shows an increase of £1,250,000 sterling over that allowed 
for in the Budget of 1896-97, chiefly owing to a larger yield from customs 
and excise and the net receipts of the post office. The matricular contributions 
from the federated States have been increased since last year ; and, according 
to the estimates, the amount thus due to the Empire will fall short of the 
sum repaid by the way of assignments from the Imperial revenues. As 
compared with the sums allowed in the Budget for 1896-97, while the 
amount asked for on behalf of the army shows a slight decrease, the require- 
ments of the Navy Department are estimated at £6,500,000 sterling, being 
42,250,000 more than was voted last year. To cover extraordinary expenses 
for shipbuilding, fortifications, and the extension of the Imperial railway lines 
a sum of £2,250,000 sterling is required, which will be raised by way of 
loan. 























Monetary Review. 


The Course of the Money Market.—Money Rates Abroad.— United States 
Trade Statistics—Dear Money in India.—Japanese Currency.— 
Trade, etc. 


LTHOUGH business in Lombard Street has been inactive 
during the greater part of February, rates have 
fluctuated considerably. With the completion of re- 
payments to the Bank towards the end of January, 
it became evident that market supplies of cash were 

still very abundant. Revenue collections at first failed to tell with 
their usual effect upon the market, for the reason that the Govern- 
ment disbursed for supplies at an earlier period than usual. Bills 
also being in very scarce supply, discount rates fell away until, in the 
second week of February, following a reduction in Bank rate on the 
4th of the month to 3 per cent., three months’ bills were quoted as 
low as 1;%; per cent. From that point the tendency of the market 
began to change. American bills, which had been long held back, 
came forward in small amounts for discount. The joint-stock banks 
abstained from discounting freely. Revenue collections commenced 
to affect the market, while, towards the end of the month, the dis- 
bursement of several millions in railway dividends had the usual 
effect in temporarily hardening money rates. These combined 
factors, together, perhaps, with the condition of foreign politics, 
occasioned a recovery by the 22nd of February to the quotations as 
given in the following table :— 








Market Rates—Best Bills. 


Floating Bank Date of 
Money. Three | Four Six Rate. Alteration. 
Months 





Months. | Months. 
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January 22, 1897 . .| 14-2 23 23 23 33 | January 21st. 
February 22 ,, . ; 2 2 1s 12 3 February 4th. 
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In spite, however, of this recovery in rates, it is difficult to regard 
the upward movement as otherwise than temporary. On the 11th 
of March—by which time the heaviest part of the revenue payments 
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should have been made—market supplies of cash will be increased by 
the repayment of about a-million-and-a-half in Exchequer bonds.. 
There appears to be every probability, too, of Japan continuing to buy 
gold, which practically means that so much more money will be 
released from the Japanese balances at the Bank and come upon the 
open market. According to well-informed quarters, these balances 
are understood to be still as high as about £8,000,000. 


MONEY RATES ABROAD. 


The following are the rates current on the 20th February at the 
chief continental centres, as compared with the previous month :— 














Paris, Berlin. Amsterdam. Brussels. Vienna. 
Market Rate, Jan.20.. e 2% 23% 24% 23% 38% 
Do.  Feb.20 . 13% | 23% 26% 23% 38% 
ay iy | 
Rise or fall . . 2. -3% | +4% +i% = _ 

















DEARNESS OF MONEY IN INDIA. 


At the time of writing, monetary conditions in Bombay and other 
Indian cities are less stringent than a few weeks ago; but high 
rates still prevail. In Bombay the plague, in addition to the famine, 
appears to have so affected business interests that merchants who 
had to meet bills against goods, and which under ordinary con- 
ditions would have been partly resold and converted into cash, 
were in the position of finding their money, so to speak, “locked 
up” in goods for the time unsaleable. The Bank of Bombay raised 
its rate on one day in February from Io to 12 per cent., but the 
Bank of Bengal rate has remained at 10 per cent. 


THE UNITED STATES, 


We refer elsewhere to the general condition of affairs in the 
United States; but in our Monetary Review it may be interesting 
to place on record the statistics of the foreign trade of the States 
for December and for the whole of the year 1896 :— 





December. 1896. 1895. 
Exports ; p ; ; . 117,227,000 = 92,529,000 
Imports s ; 7. 2 - 57;956,000 ‘. 62,201,000 
Excess of exports ‘ ‘ a 59,271,000 . 30,328,000 
Twelve Months. 
Exports ; ; é : . 1,005,878,000 . 824,860,000 
Imports : ; : - 680,556,000 - 801,669,000 


Excess of exports F : - 325,322,000 ' 23,191,000 
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Commenting upon this very favourable trade balance to the 
United States, the Mew York Commercial Chronicle adds:— 
What, however, is of still more importance as bearing on present 
transactions in exchange is the fact that the merchandise balance 
for the six months since July 1st has been 250,365,000 dollars, or 
over 85 million dollars larger than ever before; and if we include 
the whole trade—this is merchandise, gold and silver, the net balance 
is still found to be over 203 million dollars. This statement indicates 
what those who are speculating in foreign exchange are fighting 
against. We have shown on previous occasions that the United 
States owes Europe every year for interest freights, etc., not to 
exceed 150 millions of dollars annually. But the foregoing balance 
is only for the last six months; hence, deducting one-half this 
interest, etc., item from the above balance, we have left 128 million 
dollars, which, less the net security movement since July Ist, 1896, 
represents the amount owing to the United States, and still unpaid 
by the outside world. 

THE BULLION MARKET. 


During the past month the arrivals of gold at the Bank from 
abroad—chiefly from Egypt and Australia—have tended to increase, 
while the amount now on the way from Australia is considerable. 
Receipts of the metal at the Bank, however, have been entirely in 
the form of sovereigns, all arrivals of bar gold being bought in the 
open market at about 77s. 10%d. per oz. Japan has been the largest 
buyer. The silver market has been dull on the whole during 
February, and reports of Japan being about to adopt a gold standard 
had at one time a depressing effect. Fluctuations in the value of 
the white metal have been very slight, though about 2933d., being the 
average quotation for bar silver throughout the month. Scarcity of 
supplies has characterised the market. 


JAPANESE CURRENCY. 

We should probably not be much over the mark in estimating the 
purchases of gold for Japan during the past few months at over 
%2,000,000. To some extent this is evidenced by the figures of the 
Bank of Japan, given on the following page. These balance-sheets 
show the considerable additions made to the store of gold in Japan 
during the second half of 1896. During the first two months of the 
present year further considerable shipments of the yellow metal 
have also been made from London to the Far East. 

These continued bullion purchases have, naturally, given some 
colour to the Reuter’s telegram reporting that the Japanese Govern- 
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ment is about to adopt a gold standard at a ratio of 1 to 32, which 
may be said roughly to represent something like the current quotation 
for silver. No confirmatory telegrams of this supposed resolve for a 
gold standard have yet been received, and there are many reasons 
for doubting that such a programme is at once contemplated. In the 


RETURNS OF BANK OF JAPAN (TOKIO). 
Week ending 20th June, 1896. 





Yen. | Yen. 
Notes issued ; : - 169,953,800 | Gold coins and bullion . 81,710,600 
| Silver coins and bullion < 5553503 
Consols a : ; - 17,906,740 
| Government debts ‘ - 22,000,000 
| Other securities . ‘ ;. 8,000,000 
Commercial bills . fe - 14,822,877 
169,953,800 169,953,800 





Notes in the Central Treasury 19,226,040 
Circulation . ‘ ' - 150,727,760 








RETURNS OF BANK OF JAPAN (TOKIO). 
Week ending 31st December, 1896. 








Yen. Yen. 

Notes issued ‘ : - 194,942,693 Gold coins and bullion - 88,781,938 

Silver coins and bullion - 41,649,006 

Consols ‘ . » - 17,906,740 

Government debts ‘ . 22,000,000 

Other securities . ; + 11,000,000 

E Commercial bills . ; - 13,650,009 

194,942,693 194,942,693 
Notes in the Central Treasury 7,191,225 
Circulation . ‘ : . 187,751,468 








first place, Japan’s store of gold is probably not yet very large; and 
in the second place, to keep gold in the country, it would be 
necessary to close the mints to free coinage of silver; a measure likely 
to seriously disturb the trade of the country at a time when every 
stimulus to a revival is required. In connection with these reports as to 
a gold standard it is instructive to note some of the points contained 
in the report of the Japanese Currency Commission, appointed so far 
back as 1893. The results of the investigations of the commission, 
delayed by the war, have only recently been published, and are sum- 
marized as under :— 


The commission, excepting one member, was of the opinion that the change of the ratio 
between gold and silver was so far beneficial to Japan, and that, therefore, there is for the 
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present no necessity of changing the currency system. However, it differed on the point 
whether there will possibly in future arise such necessity. Eight took the affirmative, seven 
the negative. The commission then proceeded to the discussion about the kind of metal to 
be made, the future standard of currency, and the method of carrying out the reform. Six out 
of eight voted for gold, and two for bimetallism. The committee, however, could not reach 
a conclusion about the method of enforcing the new monetary system. Some urged an imme- 
diate change, while others preferred to make only necessary preparations for the future. Some 
proposed to wait an international arrangement, while others wished to establish bimetallism 
independently of other nations. 


TRADE. 


Foreign trade for January was adversely affected by the low ebb 
to which purchases from the United States have fallen. The month 
also contained one working-day less than in January, 1896. Con- 
sequently, the figures, which showed an increase of about 4 per cent. 
in imports and a decrease of about 6% per cent. in exports, cannot 
be altogether regarded as unsatisfactory. Prices of wholesale com- 
modities have tended in the downward direction, our index-number 
being 2,165, as compared with 2,177 for the preceding month. A 
material rise in copper is, however, a noteworthy exception to the 
general decline. 





ys 
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GERMAN TRADE.—The Imperial Statistical Office in Berlin has recently 
issued a document entitled “ Foreign Trade of the German Customs Union.” 
The outcome of recent discussions in many quarters on British v. German 
trade has, we think, been to convince many that an exaggerated and unwar- 
rantable picture had been drawn of the decline of Britain’s trade. This 
document will tend still further to support this view. We have not space to 
go in detail into a comparison of the figures given in this official document 
with those of our own Board of Trade returns, but from whatever point of 
view the comparison is made our position is very satisfactory. 


Ecypt.—The revenue for 1896 is the largest ever collected. The share 
of the surplus revenue over expenditure belonging to the Government is 
4,324,000, and the share accruing to the Caisse de la Dette 41,021,000, 
showing an excess of revenue over expenditure of £1,345,000. The 
Government working expenses fund is debited with £1,061,000 for expenses 
and engagements in connection with the Dongola expenditure, and close with a 
deficit balance of £800,000, which is to be met by the advance obtained 
from England. The Caisse de la Dette held on December 31st in securities 
and cash £6,444,000. The Egyptian Government is reported to have 
informed the French and Russian agents that it accepted the offer of an 
advance of money from the British Government in account current in 
accordance with the law entitling it to obtain such an advance, and also that 
by so doing it does not consider that it has in any way infringed its 
international engagements. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 


recorded a month ago has been reversed during Feb- 
ruary, by the course of European politics. Monetary 
conditions have been favourable enough: indeed there 
is reason to believe that, but for the continued ease 
in money, the fall in Stock Exchange Values would have been 
even more pronounced. As it is, our representative list of securities, 
it will be seen from the following figures, shows a net depreciation of 
thirty-four millions sterling :— 





Aggregate value of 32 5 a stiaiconraiat securities on sitaiiad 20th, 








1897... 2 i . £3,224,812,000 

Aggregate value of 32 5 representatives securities on n February 20th, 
1897 £35190,671,000 
Decrease . 7 ‘ 434,141,000 


As might be naturally expected in markets almost entirely 
dominated by influences of a political nature, the most noteworthy 
depreciation has occurred in British funds and Foreign Government 
stocks, the decline in these two groups alone exceeding 47,000,000 
and £9,000,000. In the case of the latter, the fall has been greatest 
in international stocks—that is to say, those securities most ex- 
tensively dealt in between Continental bourses and the London 
market. 

Home railway stocks have also been much affected by the general 
disturbance of markets, owing mainly to the fact that the speculative 
account had become larger in that department than in most other 
sections of the Stock Exchange. For a portion of the decline in the 
value of home railway ordinary stocks, however, the deduction of the 
half-yearly dividends is responsible. 

English bank shares -have tended to give way on anticipations of 
a renewal of cheap money, anticipations which, though perhaps to be 
justified by events, appear a little premature at the moment. 

Mining shares have been particularly flat throughout the month, 
our list of ten leading South African shares alone showing a depreciation 
of no less than 9% per cent. Speculative centres, such as the mining 
market, have naturally enough been especially sensitive to the general 
depression ; while special factors, such as the “ indemnity bill” from 
the Cape, etc., have also operated. 

Among the few favourable features for the month a recovery in 


Indian railways may be noted, while home industrial concerns have 
also been a firm market. 
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TABLE.—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


[000’s omitted.] 





Market Values. Comparison. 
Department, 


containing 





Decrease. 
Jan. 20, 1897.| Feb. 20, 1897. Increase, Decrease. 4 








& & 4 4 Per Cent. 
800,194 | 14 British and Indian| 897,347 890,096 | on 7,251 - 08 
Funds 

36,379 | 8 Corporation (U.K.) 44,037 44,368 | 

Stocks | 

49,417 | 11 Colonial Gov. do. 532303 | 

29,823 | 5 Do. Inscribed do. 33,015 | sli 

928,539 | 30 Foreign Gov. do. 805,162 | 9,314 I'l 

213,007 | 19 British Rail. Ord. 330,213 | ‘ie 6,010 ‘ 

171,118 | 14 Do. Debenture do. 8,609 217,568 | wea 1,041 
| 


331 ss o'7 
03 


386 12 


128,803 | 13 Do. Preference do. 200,247 1,458 
47,010 | 7 Indian Railway do. 73,110 ia 
56,014 | 8 Railways in British 19,014 


393 
Possessions do. 


89,000 | 10 American Ry. Shs. 59,228 | mar 480 

59,545 | 12 Do. Bonds (Gold) . 43,209 | she 332 
7,605 5 Do. do. (Stg) . 7,878 | nnn 75 

19,516 | 12 Foreign Railways . EG73r | ae 587 

84,216 | 9 Do. Obligations . 61,919 oa 

35,190 | 30 Bank Shares, z.e. 
— Jer British Bank Shs. 41,622 


4 Australasian do. 7,544 ts 78 
-- : 6 Other Colonial do. 6,510 x0 24 
— (10 Semi-Foreign do. 13,508 aes 868 
7,038 | 8 Corporation Stocks 7,408 “os II 
(Col. and For.) 

6,167 | 8 Finan. Land . : 6,582 we 

10,842 | 4 Gas ; : 31,028 dea 361 
3,956 | 14 Insurance . : 23,542 “oh 158 

6,055 | 7 Coal, Iron & Steel 8,014 oe 7 

20,716 | 6Can.and Dock . 58,947 Se 590 
4,529 | 8 Breweries . ; 13,548 oe 264 

9,944 | 15 Com. Industrial,etc. 30,923 | Fe 

8,810 | 10 Mines (chiefly S. 33,404 | a 3.475 

African) 
4,966 | 8 Shipping . . 6,089 a 

17,914 | 9 Telegraph and 22,025 ee 68 
Telephone 
4,066 | 11 Tram.and Omnibus 4,892 a 8 
8,553 | 10 Waterworks . js 21,024 oye 159 


1,348 35,489 
Less | Increase 1,348 TotalDecrease 
per cent. 


2,868,932 Totals £) 3,224,812 | 3,190,671 | Net Decrease 434,141 em 





























* Different sets of securities taken as from December, 1895. 
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Spain.—The receipts of the past six months are reported at 441,643,011 
pesetas, as compared with 415,516,619 pesetas for the corresponding half- 
year—an increase of 26,126,392 pesetas. 





THE McKINLEY HOROSCOPE. 
By W. R. LAWSON. 


a G° SMALL AMOUNT of crude and premature criticism was passed 

3 on the result of the American Presidential Election. Critics 

J did not wait even for the completed figures before breaking 

into pzeans of triumph and congratulation over Mr. McKinley’s 

victory. ‘They were in almost as great a hurry to celebrate 

the so-called triumph of sound money as the speculators in Capel Court who 

rushed up American railway stocks seven or eight points before a definite 

return had been obtained from any single State. Long before any authentic 

official counts were available the whole affair had been pushed aside by later 

sensations and was practically forgotten. All the lessons of the election and 

its bearings on the political future of the United States were duly expounded 

on these most imperfect materials and before any genuine analysis of the 
vote could be attempted the incident was treated as closed. 

For six weeks after the election I remained in the States or close to them 
and all that time I was on the watch for tangible indications of its true 
significance. It seemed to me that the battle had been much less decisive 
than was generally supposed. Day by day McKinley’s majority shrank until 
it fell short by at least thirty electoral votes of what was claimed in the 
first flush of success. States which had been too confidently claimed for 
him were lost—by narrow majorities it is true ; but some of his own majorities 
were also very attenuated. Taking all the circumstances of the contest into 
account it was by no means a signal victory, and little deserved the 
enthusiastic laudation it received from the New York press and its London . 
echoes. The one thing that could be positively and unreservedly said for it 
was, that it had defeated Bryan and averted free silver. That would have 
been quite as effectually done, however, by a majority of twenty as by a 
majority of a hundred. It cannot be a comfortable feeling for Americans 
that forty or fifty votes trembling in the balance might have changed the 
issue. To keep these forty or fifty votes from going wrong had strained all 
the energy and the resources of the most powerful party combination ever 
' formed against a Presidential candidate. 

In order to exclude Bryan the best half of the Democrats became for 
the nonce Republicans. They went further, and pocketing all their free 
trade traditions they bound themselves to the chariot wheel of the champion 
Protectionist. Neither the political history of the United States nor of any 
important European State furnishes a parallel to such a breaking down of 
old party divisions or such a union of natural opponents against a common 
foe. It would have been strange indeed if so unprecedented a combination 
had failed or come within possible reach of failure. Had everything gone 
against them as it went against the Bryanites, it would still have been almost 
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impossible to imagine their being beaten. Their success was a foregone 
conclusion from the moment that the alliance was definitely formed. When 
Mr. Hanna captured the Democratic press with the wealth and intellect and 
influence of the Democratic party he must have known that his candidate 
was safe. It ought to have made him much more than safe ; and a popular 
majority of seven hundred thousand out of a total of thirteen and a half 
millions, big as it looks, is far short of what it should have been. 

But Mr. McKinley has got there: that is the essential point. In a few 
days from now he will be installed in the White House and his mission as 
“the advance agent of prosperity ” will begin. In office he will have to deal 
with the problems of the election very differently to what he did as a 
Presidential candidate. Then he and his friends could pick and choose 
amongthem. ‘They could offer plausible solutions of the convenient problems 
and pass discreetly over the inconvenient ones. They could press against 
the other side with overwhelming weight of eloquence and argument all its 
obvious heresies, ignoring for the moment that some of these heresies had 
also at one time been their own, and that proof of conversion might be 
required of them later. On the stump both parties had been free-voiced. 
They could promise and prophesy to the top of their bent without being 
called to immediate account. But the two sides now look back on these 
things with different eyes. The promises and predictions of the defeated 
candidate have. returned along with him to private life, while those of the 
successful candidate will be at his elbow through every day of his adminis- 
tration. The distinctive issues on which Mr. McKinley won will have to be 
the distinctive issues of his future policy. More than that ; the special classes 
of voters to whom he owes his election will naturally consider that they have 
claims on his gratitude. 

To ascertain these special issues and special votes would be to find the 
clue to Mr. McKinley’s success at the poll and at the same time to the 
character of the régime about to be inaugurated. Both are difficult to trace 
with any certainty, and the most careful conclusions regarding them can be 
only approximate. As for the special issues, they were much better defined 
in the earlier than in the later stages of the campaign. All campaign 
programmes change more or less as the campaign advances. Questions 
which at the outset seemed of paramount weight lose either in practical 
value or in popular interest—which comes to much the same thing in 
electioneering. They are pushed aside by what seemed originally mere bye 
issues. In this case the tariff question was a bye-issue to start with, but in 
the great city constituencies it became at last the chief rallying cry of the 
McKinleyites. When the Democrats and Freetraders had in their anti-Bryan 
panic so far committed themselves that they could not draw back, a wave of 
pure McKinleyism rose and swept all before it. 


For weeks before the poll the sixteen-to-one riddle had been virtually 
thrown over in the East and the final contest lay between McKinleyism pure 
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and simple on one hand and Bryanism cum Populism on the other. All 
the pretty compliments paid by the English press to the American electors on 
the skill with which they grasped the mysteries of currency and cut the 
Gordian knot of bimetallism were singularly unhappy as later events may 
prove. The American people can swallow any amount of flattery and of 
“admiration for the splendid way in which they have demonstrated without 
previous example in the history of the world how a self-governing democracy 
so large as to need a continent for its habitation can debate and decide in 
full Agora the most abstruse of political and financial problems.” But I 
would caution every Englishman who has a dollar at stake in the United 
States not to take such congratulations too literally. Having lived among 
the American people all through the Presidential election and for weeks after 
it, I should know something of their real state of mind on the subject, and 


what has come under my observation is the very opposite of flattering to 
them. 


Every American would be pleased to consider himself one of “the 
million-headed jury” which had decided at the ballot box the most abstruse 
of political and financial questions. Apart from the gratification it might 
give to his national self-esteem it would mean much to him as a matter of 
business. Every banker in New York, every speculator in Wall Street, every 
cotton mill owner in New England, every iron master in Pennsylvania, had 
a personal interest in the solution of these “most abstruse political and 


financial problems ” such as never entered the ballot box before. Thousands 
of them had everything staked on that one cast of the die. They were 
delighted to scrape through anyhow, without scrutinising the majority which 
saved them. They would be only too pleased to think that the peril had 
passed away finally and for ever. But constitutional optimists as they are, 
and flattered as they have been by the European press, they feel at heart 
little faith in the permanence of the solution. 

Splendid a victory as Mr. McKinley had, its lustre began to dim from 
the first night of the election. He enters office with unmistakeable clouds on 
his horoscope. Three of them can be plainly distinguished, and premature 
as may seem any attempt to describe them, it is worth making. The first 
threatens him from among his own friends and supporters, the second from 
his opponents, and the third is composed of the political and financial 
problems which “the million-headed jury” were said to have decided for 
him when they passed them on to him simply as they found them. His 
friends and supporters are such a motley crowd that his Machiavelli Mr. 
Mark Hanna is already finding it difficult to please them all or even a frac- 
tion of them. It has been unusually hard work to make the loaves and 
fishes go round among the office seekers. Conferences and caucuses have 
struggled hard but with small success, to agree on the basis of a tariff which 
will be McKinleyite enough for Mr. McKinley’s own followers, and not too 
McKinleyite for his free trade allies. There is danger of the first great 
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measure of his administration, his pet child, falling between the two stools 
of rampant protection and sound money democracy. 

If the sound money Democrats should carry their heroic self-effacement 
so far as to let the McKinleyites have their own way about the tariff, it is not 
too clear how they are to find compensation afterwards on the monetary 
question. Even there Mr. McKinley may be compelled to disappoint them. 
He may have to tell them that he is very grateful for the magnificent service 
they rendered him during the election, that he admires their patriotic conduct 
and the noble example they set to all good citizens but—sound money is not 
such an easy job as they imagine and they must have a little patience. 

The people likely to get most out of Mr. McKinley are the people whom 
he thinks gave him most votes. They were not the sound money Democrats, 
whose own special candidate, General Palmer, got 128,000 votes out of the 
thirteen and a half millions cast, but the working men in the great cities. 
The master stroke of Mr. Hanna’s electioneering was to pit the working men 
of the East and the Middle States against the farmers in the West and the 
“carpet-baggers ” of the South. That was the line on which he won the battle 
as may be seen from the huge majorities Mr. McKinley had in the great 
manufacturing States. New York City and Buffalo were the only conspicuous 
exceptions to that rule. They showed a strong leaven of Bryanism, but 
nearly every other great city seems to have rallied to McKinley. It 
was the working man vote which rallied them, and in nine cases out of ten it 
was given for Mr. McKinley as “the advance agent of prosperity.” He 
offered himself in that attractive character and they accepted him in it. Now 
he has to justify it ; and no doubt he will honestly try according to his lights. 

Believing as he does that a high tariff is the corner stone of American 
industry and the bulwark of American wages against foreign competition, he 
must raise the tariff at all hazards. But beyond that he has given no evidence 
of clear and definite convictions. What he may do when the next crisis 
arises at the Treasury no one can say ; he himself perhaps least of all. Just as 
little able is he to tell the sound money Democrats beforehand what he may 
do for them. The one thing that may be anticipated with some assurance is 
that he will treat this and most other questions from the working man’s point 
of view. They elected him: they are his upholders. He has pledged him- 
self specially to them, and they are to be the final judges of the prosperity he 
has promised to the country. He owes little to the farmers and never did 
owe them much. That they did not go solid for Bryan last year was due to 
no preference for McKinley, but to the happy accident of wheat having risen 
twenty-five cents per bushel on the eve of the election and thereby upset 
Mr. Bryan’s pet argument that cheap wheat and cheap silver were 
inseparable. 

Mr. McKinley has got the working men of the United States on his side 
as no President had before. That is something to be proud of doubtless, and 
a substantial benefit too; for it gave him the election. But it may prove an 
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embarrassing honour. The promises lavishly made to working men both by 
himself and on his behalf were too specific to be easily got out of. On the 
morrow of his election to the Presidentship idle factories were to be restarted, 
silent furnaces were to be relighted, stagnant trade was to be set in motion 
again and work was to become abundant. In a sense these prosperity pre- 
dictions have been fulfilled. Mr. McKinley’s election did give a temporary 
stimulus to trade but that pre-arranged spasm has long since exhausted itself. 
The slight improvement that took place is small compared with “the room 
there is for room” and it will not long satisfy Mr. McKinley’s working men 
supporters. 

His hold on the working men is essentially precarious—almost as pre- 
carious as his hold on the sound money Democrats—and both may soon 
be exposed to a sharp test. Of course he did not capture all the working 
men. ‘Though it must have surprised him to get so many, a powerful and 
active minority held aloof. The fifty cent dollar scare was practised in 
vain on the most advanced labour agitators, who to a man went for Bryan. 
When the reaction sets in and dissatisfaction begins to show itself, they will 
be at hand to foment it and turn it to their own account. While the 
triumphant shouts of the McKinleyites were still ringing in the air, the 
Knights of Labour held their annual convention at Rochester and hurled 
back a vehement defiance. Through their president they declared that 
‘‘ the demands of the people for the necessaries of life were no greater after 
the election than they had been before, and excepting the millions laid 
out by the money power to corrupt voters the people had no more money 
with which to buy the necessaries of life than they had before.” 

In fact nothing had changed and the old fight between labour and 
capital had still to go on. They were prepared, said Mr. Sovereign, to 
continue doing their share which he thus sketched out—*I would make 
positive and unequivocal declarations against government by injunction, 
increase of the standing army, the payment of the bonded debt in gold 
alone, the issue of bonds in time of peace, and the issue of circulating 
notes by banking corporations. . . . I would appeal to the free silver 
and reform forces everywhere for support and throw this organization into 
the great broad field of agitation to fight the money power and the cor- 
porations to an everlasting finish.” 

A nice comfortable prospect that opens up to Mr. McKinley and the 
corporations who hold him in the hollow of their hand. It is enough to 
damp even the exuberant self-complacency of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. His 
name as a champion combiner has been suggested to me at the moment 
by a characteristic testimonial he gave to a California hotel at which he 
had been staying. It opened thus in Mr. Carnegie’s cheeriest style: ‘‘ Great 
corporations elevate the tastes of a community by introducing higher 
standards .. . All they do is well done.” The last statement is so 
comprehensive that it may be intended to embrace governments as well as 
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hotels. Mr. Carnegie would probably like to see the government of the 
United States managed by corporations. Apparently they are going to have 
a very good show in the McKinley administration and their baneful 
influence is already visible on its horoscope. 

Mr. Hanna is a multiple corporationist—lawyer, banker, and ironmaster 
rolled into one. He is hand in glove with all the monopolist bosses—the 
Rockefellers, Havemeyers, Carnegies, etc. It was they who found the 
millions with which the president of the Knights of Labour declares that the 
voters were corrupted. During the campaign he could practically draw 
blank cheques on the principal banks and capitalists in the East; for he 
had only to tell them what they were expected to contribute, and it was 
forthcoming. He and his chief have to answer for these cheques as well as 
for the working men’s votes which were raked in with them. A conflict of 
duty may arise; nay, is almost certain to arise, between them; but that is 
one of the accidents of politics. When the conflict comes, Mr. McKinley 
will no doubt apply all his astuteness to its solution. Though no statesman, 
he is a clever politician, and little difficulties like these afford congenial 
scope for political cleverness. What sort of government may result from 
them and how the American people may be satisfied with it is a question 
of the future. We have only a dim glimmer of it as yet on the McKinley 
horoscope. 

As to the cloud which threatens him from his defeated but by no means 
extinguished opponents. The feeble boast that Bryan was going to be 
“snowed under ” has passed into a sickly joke even in WallStreet. Men who 
can do what he did last autumn are not easily “snowed under” and if he 
were, there would be a hundred other Bryans in his place to-morrow. As one 
of his ablest opponents said during the campaign, “ Mr. Bryan did not create 
the Populist agitation. No mancan create a movement likethis. The forces 
that created it are active and have been working for years in a thousand 
different directions.” Even the free silver question in its narrowest sense 
has not been finally disposed of, and in its broader sense it is only beginning. 

None of.the real monetary issues has been solved by Mr. McKinley’s 
election ; much less has any remedy been devised for the currency muddle. 
All that the defeat of Mr. Bryan signified is the rejection of Free Silver for 
the time being. And even that has only a qualified meaning. It declares 
that the American people are not prepared to go openly and deliberately on 
a silver basis, which would be the logical sequel to all their monetary legisla- 
tion of the past eighteen years. Nearly one-half of the electors were ready 
to take the final plunge; but the other half, plus seven hundred thousand of 
a majority were able to hold them back. What sort of a solution is that 
and where does the finality come in? ‘The country was on the brink of a 
free-silver precipice before the election ; it had been there for at least two 
years : it remained there after the election and it is there still. The abstruse 
political and financial problem involved, so far from being solved by the 
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election, was not advanced by a hair’s breadth. When Mr. Cleveland, who 
did begin to understand it, gives place to Mr. McKinley, who has hitherto 
supported every measure for complicating it and rendering its solution more 
difficult, it may be found to have retrograded. 

What the McKinleyites really did with the monetary problem was to use 
it with consummate skill for their own ends. After Mr. Bryan delivered 
himself into their hands by fixing himself down to the sixteen to one ratio 
they had only to keep hammering away at his fifty cent dollar to make an end 
of him among the working men. They cleverly directed all their heavy guns 
on that point and literally demolished it. Long before the election the 
sixteen to one issue was worked out, and the fifty cent dollar had become a 
millstone round the neck of the Bryanites. They discovered when too late 
that they had committed the fatal error which our English bimetallists so 
carefully avoid—the fixing of a ratio in advance. Considering how this 
hampered them in argument and what an advantage it gave the other side 
over them it is amazing that they should have come out so well as they did. 

To this extent the American people did perhaps solve the “ most abstruse 
of political and financial problems.” They annihilated it, not for themselves 
only, but for every other commercial state. Whatever new vagary free silver 
may indulge in, it is done with the sixteen to one ratio; but that, as the free 
silverites might be the first to say, is a detail and nota principle. In this 
respect the McKinleyites had rare good fortune, but that was nothing strange 
for them—especially in the latter stages of the campaign. Previous to Mr. 
Bryan’s nomination at Chicago, free silver appeared to be carrying all before 
it; but from the moment of the nomination the great silver wave began to 
recede, The ebbing tide of McKinleyism slowly turned and ran fuller and 
fuller to the day of the election. Sheer fright at the Populist spectre raised 
by the wild men from the West put theory and sentiment to flight. Thousands 
of half-and-half silver men who might have followed Bland or any other well- 
known party leader-would not trust themselves with the “ boy orator of the 
Platte.” 

The Free Silver men now realise and believe that it was a great tactical 
mistake on their part, and a corresponding benefit to their opponents to put 
up a new and untried leader at such a juncture. As it turned out, that was 
one of the many unexpected strokes of luck which fell to Mr. McKinley 
during the campaign. Not only did it scare the quiet intelligent electors by 
its revolutionary recklessness but it handed over to him the flower of the 
Democratic party. What that was worth may be very little appreciated 
abroad ; but one has only to ask who made the most brilliant speeches of the 
campaign in order to realise what it meant in the final struggle. By a grim 
irony of fate the best and most effective speakers on the McKinley side were 
unquestionably Democrats. It was a Democrat (Mr. Bourke Cockran) who 
had to be put up at Madison Square Garden to reply to Mr. Bryan’s 
unfortunate address from the same platform. Mr. Cockran’s speech on that 
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océasion is now generally admitted to be the oratorical gem of the campaign. 
It flooded poor Bryan with playful satire and graceful sarcasm, at the same 
time setting before the people in the clearest light how Bryanism was likely 
to affect them in their personal affairs. 

It was another Democrat (Mr. Carlisle) who achieved the most lucid and 
incisive exposure of the sixteen to one absurdity which the campaign 
produced. He delivered it in Chicago, it is true, before Mr. Bryan’s nomina- 
tion, and therefore not directly in the interest of Mr. McKinley; but the 
reprint of it—circulated by millions—was a favourite piece of campaign 
literature. During the contest Mr. Carlisle stumped his own state of Kentucky 
for the McKinleyites and gave them the free benefit of his unrivalled personal 
and official knowledge of the monetary problem. It was all he could do to 
save the State for them, and it is very doubtful if they could have won it 
without him. Neither would they have had a chance in Maryland but for 
Democratic oratory and Democratic votes. In the North-West, Minnesota 
was literally wrested from the teeth of the Populists by the desperate efforts 
and lavish outlay of the local Democratic leaders. 

But the number of Democratic States gifted to Mr. McKinley by their 
regular owners is a small measure of the help he derived from the other side. 
A division of labour was tacitly arranged between the two parties which 
proved of incalculable service to him. The sound money Democrats took 
charge of the monetary issue and left the Republicans free to harp on the 
Protectionist string, which they did most assiduously. When we look, back 
on it in cold blood the alliance looks fantastic almost to incredibility. From 
the Democratic point of view it was Quixotic in the highest conceivable 
degree, and only a sense of terror can account for it; much less justify it. 
How long the alliance may last and how the Democrats are to be compensated 
for their unheard of self-denial are later questions to be settled at Washington. 
We have to do with them now only as factors in the election, and to suggest 
that their significance has been as yet inadequately realised. 

Here is a very grave consideration to reflect on—that no single party in 
the States could, unaided, have defeated free silver. Neither the Democrats 
nor the Republicans could single-handed have withstood it, and the two 
combined had not so very much the better of it. Suppose the not altogether 
incredible event of the anti-Bryan Democrats having stood aside and left the 
Republicans face to face with the Bryanites—what might the issue have been ? 
Suppose the still more probable event of the anti-Bryan Democrats growing 
tired of being hewers of wood and carriers of water for Mr. McKinley 
what is to happen then? Much depends of course on how Mr. McKinley 
treats them ; and so far they have not received at his hands a very exuberant 
consideration. 

That the free silver issue has to be fought over again goes without saying. 
Among the Americans themselves there is no longer any doubt or illusion 
about it. Already preparations are being made on both sides for renewal 
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of the fray. Mr. Bryan has announced his intention to take the stump again 
shortly, and the Free Silver wire-pullers are at work on a new organisation, 
which will be much larger and more extensive than any they have had before. 
It is quite imaginable that they may succeed in so modifying their pro- 
gramme—dropping the sixteen to one ratio for instance—and improving 
their tactics so as to materially increase their chances. They may correct last 
year’s fatal mistake of passing over all the known party-leaders in favour of 
an outsider as Presidential candidate. So far as Mr. Bryan is concerned 
that mistake has corrected itself to some extent. He is no longer an out- 
sider, though even yet he might be a better lieutenant than a chief. Probably 
in 1900 the Free Silverites may take a leaf out of the Republican book, and 
set up a figure-head candidate with the real brains and power of the party 
behind him. 

So much is already shaping itself out of the shattered ruins of last year’s 
Free Silver crusade. Only one contingency can seriously thwart the new 
plans of the Bryanites and that is a further fall in the price of silver. The 
steady growth of production, the stationary, if not actually retrograde, 
demand, and the possibility of a reflux of silver from India have brought 
within range of possibility a fresh collapse of the white metal which would 
give it the coup de grdce as a monetary standard. That would be a dilemma 
indeed for the Free Silverites. To the silver mine owners who furnish them 
with the thews and sinews of war it might be fatal. They might as well then 
go out of politics so far as their mines are concerned. But in the hetero- 
geneous Free Silver party there are various other elements that would survive 
the catastrophe and might be rather strengthened by it. The Populists 
would come to the front with their war to the knife against railroads, farm 
mortgages and capital generally. Instead of a disguised and roundabout 
attack on property under cover of Free Silver they would push home a direct 
assault more difficult to resist. 

It is a question if Populism may not become more threatening to society 
in its native character of a Socialist crusade than it has been as an ally of 
the Bryanites. For Mr. Bryan himself it might be a comparatively short 
step from his present midway position to sheer Populism. One important 
advance he has already made beyond free silver namely,in the direction of 
paper money. The seeds of that worse heresy were in his first public 
utterances, as I had occasion to point out here and elsewhere at the time. 
Not much is to be gained by getting rid of free silver if it is only to open 
the door to a far more mischievous agitation for rag money. That would 
unite all the anarchist forces of the West and South, and give them a common 
interest which they have never had hitherto. It has often been asked why 
the South, which has no silver mines and very little silver money, should 
range itself as it does under the banner of Colorado and Nebraska. The 
only conceivable motive it can have is hatred of the anti-silver East. But 
raise a rag money banner and it would have a flag of its own to follow, one 
that it understands and has something to gain by. 
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The combination of the South and West against the East was politically 
the worst and most disquieting feature of the recent Presidential contest. It 
has been growing ever since the bad times set in; but under Mr. Bryan it 
crystallized for the first time into an open aggressive alliance. On a silver 
platform, however, it was lopsided ; for that was much more of a Western 
than a Southern question. Other platforms are open to it, however, and it 
will not hesitate to change them to suit new circumstances. The com- 
bination itself is the ominous fact, and last year’s defeat has not broken it 
up. Not many of the anti-Bryan speakers recognized this ; but some of ‘them 
did, and one of the most eloquent appeals addressed to the country to arise 
and save itself from threatened anarchy specially pointed at that danger. 

Mr. Bourke Cockran in the peroration of his speech at the Madison 
Square Garden thus sounded the alarm against the twin revolution headed 
by Bryan in the West and Tillman in the South— 

“My friends” he said “a great change has come over the Democratic 
party of the Southern States. The men who from a chivalrous but mistaken 
sense of loyalty followed their States out of the Union; the heroes whose 
gallantry in war and whose fortitude in defeat won the admiration of the 
civilized world; the patriots whose virtues commanded the support of 
Northern public opinion in the struggle to overturn carpet-bag government 
in the Southern States; the leaders who guided the members of the shat- 
tered Confederacy successfully through all the troubled period of recon- 
struction back to full union with their sister States; these men have been 
swept from power; new leaders have leaped to the front with Tillman as 
the exponent of their purposes, who boldly unfurled the sectional flag at 
Chicago and declared that this Populist movement to degrade labour by a 
debasement of the money in which wages are paid is an attack on the 
industry and prosperity of the North and East.” 

Reverting to the Bryan nomination Mr. Cockran exclaimed: “This is a 
conspiracy between the professional farmers who want to pay low wages and 
the unreconciled slaveholders who would like to pay no wages.” Then he 
launched into a passionate appeal which might have been very moving had 
there been no dark shadow on it of the all-devouring trusts and monopolies 
for which Mr. Cockran held a brief. 

“Men of New York” he said “ toilers of America, builders and guardians 
of your own homes, will you allow your rate of wages to be fixed by any man 
who has never paid wages at all if he could avoid it? Will you submit 
to this conspiracy against your interests between the professional farmers, 
the farmers who cultivate the quarrels of their neighbours, farmers who 
labour with their jaws, Populist agitators of the West and the unreconciled 
slaveholders of the South ?” 

Not many speeches of that sort were made ; for happily they ceased to be 
necessary. When it became evident that the Middle States and the North- 
West could be counted on for sufficient majorities to make Mr. McKinley 
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pretty safe, the Republicans assumed a confidence which they did not always 
feel, and moderated their attacks on the other side. They affected pity for 
poor Bryan pouring out his daily flood of useless oratory. They were civil 
even to Governor Attgeld ; and Southern demagogues like Mr. Tillman they 
left to stew in their own juice. Mr. Cockran’s glowing but hardly politic 
challenge to the South was not often repeated, and it provoked no very 
violent response. But things might have turned out otherwise. Next time 
that similar provocation is given to the South—and it is certain to be sooner 
or later—the result may be different. The gage may be picked up and the 
South may once more array itself against the North, not perhaps in arms but 
with political weapons hardly less destructive. This time the contest might 
be bloodless, and yet ruinous for one side or the other—possibly for both. 

There is a red streak here on the McKinley horoscope. A sectional split 
which arrayed the South and West against the North and East would be one 
of the greatest catastrophes possible to the civilization of the New World. It 
is almost as terrible to contemplate as a great European war and as hard to 
realise in advance. But it is not to be lightly dismissed as an impossibility. 
So experienced an election orator as Mr. Bourke Cockran would never have 
alluded to it as he did without good grounds. It is a fact moreover, that 
when he spoke at the Madison Square Garden there was in well informed 
quarters considerable apprehension of strong measures being resorted to in 
the South. At one time that was a graver cause of anxiety than Mr. Bryan’s 
campaign in the West. The danger passed and the sectional issue was kept 
in the background, partly perhaps, because Southern interest in silver was 
not keen enough to excite it to bursting point. But give the South a mone- 
tary cry of its own—a rag money cry for instance—and the ashes of old 
animosities may easily blaze up again in new forms. After thirty years to 
have an opportunity of striking back at the North might please a certain class 
of Southerners, even if they could strike only with the dishonourable weapon 
of repudiation. 

The last of the three storm clouds lowering on the new President’s 
horizon is the financial muddle itself. As I have shown, it has not been 
remedied or improved by the election, except in one secondary detail—the 
explosion of the sixteen to one ratio. Beyond that, all remains very much as 
it was before the election, with this important difference, that the long con- 
tinued strain it imposes on the banks and on business men of all classes is 
growing week by week more intolerable. The entire framework of financial 
and commercial credit has been racked by legislative folly till it is ready and 
liable to give way at any point. There is no foretelling where a breakdown 
may occur. Already there have been some bank failures in the West, which 
furnish a disagreeable sequel to the prosperity campaign. A few more of 
these might create distrust, and distrust might grow into alarm, and alarm 
might develop into panic. 

Mr. McKinley’s policy is not a mere repetition of Mr. Cleveland’s though 
that would have been hard enough for him. It is Mr. Cleveland’s task 
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aggravated by the harassing effect on business of prolonged uncertainty. 
The first thing, no doubt, he would like to do, and what he will honestly try 
to do, according to his lights, is to put an end to that uncertainty. If he 
cannot, it will be a cold day for him and for the seventy millions of people 
who are looking to him for financial salvation. The first of the nostrums he 
proposes to apply—his protective tariff—will in the circumstances be a 
risky‘experiment. It is sheer assumption on the part of the McKinleyites 
that their policy stimulates trade and brings in more public revenue. It may 
have seemed to do that in the good times when it was first tried ; but that was 
because of the good times and not of their tariff. It did not prevent the 
return of bad times and the McKinley tariff was still in operation when the 
crash of 1893 took place. 

If we exclude the summer boom of 1896 which was worked up in Wall 
Street, we shall find that the Foreign trade of the United States and its customs 
revenue have had a declining tendency for the past six years. A McKinley 
tariff was in operation during nearly four of these years, and it had every 
opportunity to check the decline; but somehow it did not. It started with 
imports of $824,716,000 a year and exports $923,362,000. It ended with 
imports down to about $650,000,000 and exports down to $860,000,000. 
The Customs revenue it lowered from $196,894,000 to little more than 
$122,000,000. It did not even justify the stale boast of its supporters about 
creating a more favourable balance of trade. During its four years the 
average excess of exports over imports was, according to an official return, 
$123,153,000, and in the two subsequent years of the Wilson tariff, 1895 and 
1896, it still averaged nearly $99,000,000. Tariffs have no measurable, much 
less foreseeable, effect on the foreign trade of a huge country like the United 
States. Every change in them is a leap in the dark, and the next leap looks 
very dark indeed. 

Until the new tariff has been launched and something is known of its 
operation nothing can be definitely decided as to the vital financial questions 
which have got mixed up with it. However urgent in themselves and liable 
any day to become critical they must wait till the road is clear for them. In 
that interval, which may be cruelly prolonged by the vagaries of Congress, a 
great deal may happen. The public revenue may continue to decline and 
the monthly deficit to increase until the Treasury is seriously embarrassed. 
The crucial question of a new Bond issue may come back in that form or it 
may be revived by a renewal of gold shipments and a fresh drain on the 
Treasury. Whichever way it comes, it will split up the new Congress as badly 
as it did the old one, and Mr. McKinley’s hope of ruling the storm more 
successfully than Mr. Cleveland did is we fear not very brilliant. 


On this bond question the Americans feel even more strongly than about 
silver itself and are even more divided on it. While not a single Free silverite 
or “ soft-money ” man would vote for a new issue under any circumstances short 
of war there are many Democrats who voted for McKinley and many Repub- 
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licans also who would hesitate. ‘Coin bonds” have become a shibboleth 
with them, like the Monroe doctrine and the independence of Cuba. They 
have in their own minds taken up the curious position that it would be a 
slur on the national dignity to concede the demand of European financiers 
for gold bonds, and all the more so after the demand has been repeatedly 
refused. The amount of pigheadedness, apart altogether from rational 
argument, which has developed of late on that point is incredible. If United 
States bonds should suffer by it to the extent of twenty per cent. it will still 
be immovable. 

The next time that the Treasury gets into a corner it must consequently 
be a rather tight one. Bonds of any kind for its relief will be problematical 
and gold bonds impossible. Compromises and makeshifts may as usual be 
discovered at the last moment, but foreign investors have by this time had 
enough of them. After being dosed with Sherman Laws, McKinley Tariffs 
and abortive schemes to doctor sterling exchange, we prefer to wait now until 
the Americans hit on a dollar which can take care of itself. That is the only 
honest dollar for us; but it still seems a long way off, and how the new 
President is to get to it is one of the malign mysteries of the new Congress. 


Li» 
~~ 





CanaDA.—The revenue for the last seven months of the financial year 


amounted to $20,499,210, and the expenditure to $20,502,226. The revenue 
from customs duties has fallen off $700,000, importers having reduced their 
purchases until the new tariff comes into force. 


Urucuay.—In his speech at the opening of Congress, the Uruguayan 
President expressed the opinion that the general situation is improving, and 
is confident that the service on the debt will be maintained by the Republic 
without difficulty. The President went on to state that, with a view to the 
extension of the commercial relations of the Republic, various commercial 
treaties were in course of arrangement with, among other States, Italy, France 
and Great Britain. The revolutionary movement, although it appeared to 
have been so far a complete fiasco, was simmering still, and must, he said, for 
the present be regarded as an uneasy element in the situation. 


FRANCE.—From the recently published financial statement of the 
Communes of France for the year 1895, it appears that the communal 
expenditures have risen from 641,000,000/. in 1891 to 693,000,000/. in 1895, 
Paris figuring for 291,000,000f Including the odd centimes, which were 
184,000,000¢, in 1895, against 170,000,000¢. in 1891, the total expenditures 
are found to have reached the sum of 693,840,000 for the. former year. 
The borrowed capital and debts during the same comparative periods were 
increased from 3,224,000,000f. (of which Paris owed 1,872,000,000f.) to 
3,514,000,000f. (of which Paris accounted for 2,073,000,000f). The 
example of the State in drawing on the resources of the future seems to have 
been liberally followed by the 36,000 communes of the country. 
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GILBART LECTURES ON BANKING, 1897. 


Tue Gilbart lectures delivered annually at King’s College were this year 
again undertaken by Mr. J. R. Paget, B.A., LL.B., barrister-at-law, the course 
including the following subjects :—Banker and Customer, Deposit of Goods for 
Safe Custody, Liability in respect of Forged and Fraudulently Altered Bills and 
Cheques, Payment in Mistake, Specific Appropriation of Goods to Bills, and 
Valuation of Bills in Bankruptcy. , 


DEPOSITS OF GOODS FOR SAFE CUSTODY. 


Mr. Paget said he proposed to deal first with the subject of the liability of 
bankers for goods delivered to them by their customers for safe custody. It 
had been his intention to deal with that subject on the occasion of the 
previous year’s lectures, but at that time proceedings were pending which, 
it was expected, would result in a thorough discussion and legal decision of 
the whole question, and he consequently refrained from then dealing with the 
matter. That case, as soon as it came into Court, was compromised, and it 
would not be fair to speculate as to the considerations which influenced either 
party in coming to terms, or to seek to make any deductions from the fact of 
their having done so. He was, however, now at liberty to discuss the whole 
matter, and while there was no new legal decision to guide them, still the case 
had raised a deal of discussion in banking and legal circles, and they were, 
perhaps, in a better position than they would have been last year for dealing 
with it, and need not regret its postponement. Was it possible, he asked, to 
clear the ground in any way? ‘There was only one way, so far as he could 
see, and that was in respect of the phrase, “for safe custody.” He did not 
suppose that any one receiving goods for such purpose would intentionally 
specify that they were received for safe custody. But he wished to point out 
that bankers did not commit themselves to any greater liability by using the 
words, “for safe custody.” It was attempted long ago to establish that they 
did, and that if a person accepted a thing for safe custody, that acceptance 
bound him to restore it in any event ; that he thereby guaranteed its safety, 
and became, in fact, an insurer. But it was held that that was not the right 
view. In its normal and ordinary acceptation safe custody did not mean that : 
it was simply a mode of expressing the character in which the person accepted 
the possession and charge of the article, namely, not for the purpose of 
repairing or conveying it for the owner, but simply to be taken care of. 

The first point, therefore, to be considered in the matter, was the capacity 
in which they, as bankers, received and held the goods of customers. They 
were what the law called bailees:: that is to say, they had in their possession 
property belonging to some one else, which they were bound to restore to him 
on demand or on some terms expressed or implied. There were, again, 
different classes of bailees. For example, the friend to whom they lent their 
horse or bicycle to ride, the watchmaker to whom they entrusted their watch 
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to be repaired, the friend who obliged them by giving standing-room for their 
horse or bicycle, but who did not use it for his own benefit. All these were 
bailees, but it was obvious that the nature of their possession of the property 
was different, and the distinctions were based, by law and common sense, on 
the relative amounts or degrees of advantage which either party acquired by 
the arrangement. They lent their horse or bicycle to a friend to ride gratis ; 
he got all the benefit, they got nothing. They hired a bicycle from a party ; 
he got their money, and they got the benefit of the use of the bicycle. A 
friend stored their bicycle for them for nothing ; they got the benefit, and he 
got nothing ; and it would be seen that the liabilities of a bailee, and the care 
he was bound to exercise over the goods entrusted to him, depended on the 
class to which he belonged. Generally speaking, the greater the balance of 
benefit in his favour, the greater was the liability he incurred. Under which 
class of bailee, then, did the banker come who accepted his customers’ goods 
for safe custody? Of course, if he were specifically paid for it, he would 
presumably get an equal share of the benefit, in the same manner as the man 
who hired the bicycle, or the watchmaker who charged for the watch he 
cleaned. But that was not the usual custom. Bankers took charge of a 
customer’s plate chest, or his family diamonds or securities, and did not make 
any charge for so doing, although it had been sought to shew that such was 
not a purely gratuitous, voluntary, or unrewarded service. It had been argued 
that he would not do it if the person did not keep an account with him, and 
that the keeping of such account constituted a consideration—in effect, a pay- 
ment for the care of his property. That contention, however, the lecturer 
considered to be a fallacy. Supposing the person said: “ If I open an account 
with you, and never keep less than £500 to my credit, will you undertake to 
keep my plate for me?” and the banker agreed, then it might fairly be con- 
tended that there was some definite consideration for the charge of the plate ; 
such consideration being the opening of the account, and the promise to keep 
a certain balance to credit. But in the ordinary course of affairs that was 
not what happened: the customer usually opened an account, and sub- 
sequently, as occasion arose, sent his plate or other valuables to the bank to 
be taken care of, and nothing was said about payment. In these cir- 
cumstances it was fairly clear, and was, in fact, decided in the case of Giblin 
v. McMullen in 1869, by the Privy Council, that, with regard to the custody 
of valuables, the bank were in the position of a bailee who derived no benefit 
at all from the possession of the property. There was, of course, considera- 
tion involved in the opening and keeping the account, which established the 
relation of debtor and creditor between the two parties. In consideration of 
the customer lending the money, the banker undertook to repay it when 
called upon ; and, further, to pay it or any part of it to any person presenting 
a cheque in proper form, provided the banker had sufficient balance in hand 
available for that purpose. But that was the extent of the bargain, and they 
could not spread out the consideration so as to cover something not included 
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in it. It was said that the custom of bankers to accept customers’ goods for 
safe custody had become much more general since the date of the above- 
mentioned case, and was now so recognised that, in the opening of an account, 
there was an implied contract that the banker would do so if required. If 
that were so, then the consideration mentioned would cover both obligations ; 
but that was not the lecturer’s view. There seemed to be a strong argument 
against the existence of such an implied contract. _If it existed at all, it must 
be enforceable by the customer; and in such case, if after opening an account, 
the customer called on the banker to take charge of his goods, and the banker 
for want of space or other reason were unable to accommodate him, and so 
refused, he would have a right of action against the banker for damages, 
and Mr. Paget did not think that any banker would admit a custom involving 
such consequences. The position, therefore, of the banker must be taken as 
being that of a gratuitous bailee, who was a man who took charge of another 
man’s property for that man’s convenience, himself deriving no benefit from 
the transaction. 

The next question to consider was, What measure of responsibility attached 
to a gratuitous bailee? If one were to go merely on the analogy of other 
gratuitous services, it might be at first supposed that there was no liability at 
all. That however was not so. Though the banker derived no benefit from 
the transaction, and was a gratuitous bailee, the mere entrusting him with the 
property was in itself a sort of consideration for imposing certain obligations 
upon him. For instance, it involved the obligation to restore the property 
on request ; and the law had superadded a further liability, for it had been 
settled beyond question that a gratuitous bailee was liable for loss or damage 
to the goods in his charge, if such loss or damage were attributable to gross 
negligence, on his part. What constituted gross negligence was, of course, 
a further question. It was obvious that there were various degrees of 
negligence, and certain judges had held that the measure of liability could 
be more accurately gauged by a positive than bya negative scale. Negligence, 
they said, was a breach of duty ; and they got to the same result by a more 
rational and comprehensible method if they defined the duty first and then 
held the person liable for any breach of it. The duty of a gratuitous bailee 
with regard to the goods entrusted to him for safe custody was this :—He 
must exercise the same care and diligence as a man of common care and 
prudence generally exercised about his own affairs; he was bound to take 
the same care of the property entrusted to him as a reasonably prudent and 
careful man might fairly be expected to take of his own property of the like 
description. If he did not, and loss followed, he was liable. It was not 
enough simply that he took the same care of them as he did of his own 
goods, for he might not be a man of common prudence. The banker, 
theoretically, at least, was on quite a different level from the warehouseman, 
the watchmaker, and the livery-stable keeper. It was impossible, the lecturer 
observed, for him to translate into facts the sort of care and precaution which 
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this liability entailed, and assumed that the measure of care which fulfilled 
the standard adopted, or regarded as sufficient, by the majority of bankers, 
would be accepted as sufficient. 

It would be noticed that in the definitions of the duty of the banker 
taken from Giblin v. McMullen, the nature of the property constituted a factor 
in estimating the degree of duty to take care, and that was not unreasonable. 
He thought it made no difference whether or not they knew the exact nature 
of the goods committed to their care. Ifa customer brought them a box or 
parcel for safe custody, there was presumption that it contained articles of 
value without his telling them so; but if the party misled them, he would 
be bound by his misrepresentation, and could hold them to no greater 
liability, either as to degree of care or amount of compensation, than that 
proportion of value at which he had represented the goods, even if he were 
allowed to do as much as that. 

Another element to be considered in estimating the care they were bound 
to take was the facilities at their disposal for taking care. The degree of 
care in such a case was to be measured by the facilities they actually possessed 
for taking care, and one could not get at a man’s reasonableness without 
importing his surroundings and facilities. The gratuitous bailee must do his 
best with what he had, and use all the facilities of which he was possessed, 
but was not bound to do more. He was not obliged at his own expense to 
provide means of ensuring a higher degree of safety than he possessed for 
the articles deposited with him, whereas the bailee for reward was bound at 
his own expense to put himself in such position. Bankers, however, did 
possess such facilities, in the form of strong rooms and safes, and were bound 
to use them,so that the distinction between the bailee for reward and the 
gratuitous bailee did not really affect the question. The position of the 
banker therefore was, that he must take such care of articles deposited with 
him as a reasonable man with the same facilities at his command would 
take of goods of his own of the same description. 


There was another fallacy which was sometimes adduced in such cases, 
notably in that of Giblin and McMullen. After the loss had been discovered 
in that case, the bank adopted additional precautions, and the plaintiff’s 
counsel argued that such action shewed the previous precautions to be 
insufficient, and indicated a state of affairs amounting to gross negligence or 
dereliction of duty. That was altogether unsound and hardly fair, for the 
most prudent man who ever lived had always something to learn from 
experience. As the Privy Council said: “This argument goes the length 
of contending that if a gratuitous bailee does not multiply his precautions so 
as not to omit anything which can make the loss of property entrusted to him 
next to impossible, he is guilty of gross negligence.” The frequent use of 
the word “negligence,” the lecturer said, would bring to their minds the 
long discussion they had on a previous occasion with regard to negligence 
not being the proximate cause of loss when crime intervened. Almost 
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every case of negligence against a bailee, other than a carrier, had involved 
crime, and in none had it been contended, much less decided, that the 
supervention of crime absolved the bailee from the consequences of 
negligence. Negligence was a negative matter: it was the not doing that 
which they ought to have done—the actual loss arising from something 
external to themselves. They could and ought to have prevented it, but 
they did nothing actively or directly to cause the loss. Ifthe loss arose 
without their active intervention, as by the forces of nature, fire or flood, 
or by external human agency, as by theft or robbery, then the question 
became one of negligence ; that is, whether they had taken such precautions 
against such events as a reasonably prudent man with the same facilities at 
his command would have taken with regard to property of his own of the 
same description. They would be judged, in fact, according to the standard 
the lecturer had set up ; but if they, either by themselves or their authorised 
agent, did anything conducing to the loss, they passed from the passive to 
the active attitude, and came under an entirely different branch of the law. 
Suppose they or their clerks, deceived by a specious fraud, handed over 
their customer’s goods to an unauthorised person, or by a doné-fide mistake, 
delivered them to a person other than the owner, the mere fact of their doing 
so constituted dealing with the customer’s property in a way inconsistent with 
his ownership, and was in itself ground for what was called “an action for 
conversion” of the goods. In such an action there was no question whatever 
of negligence ; no question of what a prudent man would have done under 
the circumstances ; no question whether even the most extraordinary precaution 
would have availed to prevent the loss. All that had nothing to do with 
it: they had “converted” another man’s property, and, in the absence of 
any defence on the ground of estoppel, they must bear the loss of it. This 
seemed hard, as there was no more dereliction of duty in the one case than 
in the other, and to the lay mind it might appear that, by merely altering the 
form of his action, the customer could impose a heavier responsibility upon 
the banker. They said, not unnaturally, “We did not do this purposely ; 
and if we had lost the things through carelessness we should not have been 
liable. Why should we be in this case, which is no better and no worse ?” 
That however was not the law. If they delivered the goods to the wrong 
person, it was not a question of contract ; negligence had nothing to do with 
it. It was a wrong, a tort, an actual interference with another man’s rights, 
and so they were liable, unless they had a defence on the ground of estoppel ; 
and to constitute such an estoppel they would have to make out a very strong 
case, either of the customer having held out the person to whom they 
delivered the goods as being his agent—a course of business entitling them 
to treat him as such—or at least negligence on the part of the customer 
directly conducing to their error. 


If the idea of an implied contract could be established, they would at 
least be a step nearer to importing into that contract reasonable terms for 
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their own protection. But the lecturer was not among those who believed in 
any implied contract in the matter, except that arising from the mere legal 
relation of gratuitous bailee established by the deposit of the goods, and not 
by the opening of the account. Even if they admitted that the opening of an 
account with a banker involved a contract on his part to take charge of 
customers’ goods when and if required so to do, it was stilla long step from 
importing such terms into the contract, and they wanted something definite to 
get over a well-marked legal distinction such as that between negligence and 
conversion. It was not as if conversion were an effete, obsolete weapon in 
the legal armoury ; it was not. It might be old, but it was very effective. 
The true view of the transaction was, that the customer deposited, and the 
banker accepted, on the basis that the ordinary legal liabilities should attach 
under any state of circumstances which might befall, and it was not even 
necessary that any such legal consequences should be contemplated by the 
parties. It was just like taking a railway ticket, drawing a cheque, or any one 
of the many daily acts of life: they did the act, and the law provided the 
consequences. For these reasons, the theory of an implied contract in this 
respect appeared to be a pleasing, but not a legal fiction. Was it possible 
then to devise any means for meeting the risk of the banker in such cases ? 
It had been suggested that a good plan would be for the banker to deliver to 
each customer depositing articles for custody a receipt embodying terms 
sufficient for the protection of the banker against the risks contemplated. 
Such terms might be so framed as to afford absolute exemption, or to put the 
risk in case of wrongful delivery on the same basis as that in case of loss : 
namely, that the banker would be responsible if there were anything culpably 
careless in the manner in which he parted with the goods, but not otherwise. 
It seemed clear that a customer accepting such a receipt would be bound by 
its terms, if they were so displayed as necessarily to come to his notice. A 
more conclusive evidence of acquiescence in such terms would be obtained if 
the document embodying them were made in duplicate, the copy which the 
bank was to retain being signed by the customer, and the other handed to the 
customer by way of receipt; but here a difficulty would doubtless arise, in 
consequence of the customer feeling an objection to sign anything, although 
he might be willing to take a receipt with sundry conditions imposed. It was 
further suggested that where a receipt is issued, the re-delivery of the articles 
should be conditional on the production and handing back of the receipt ; but 
it might frequently happen that the receipt would be mislaid, and to make a 
rule which must of necessity be frequently broken, was more dangerous than 
having no rule at all. On the whole, it appéared that if a banker wished to 
steer successfully between offending his customer and obtaining absolute 
safety for himself, he should adopt the plan of giving to the customer, on the 
occasion of his depositing valuables, a receipt embodying in the shortest and 
simplest form possible those conditions only which he makes up his mind he 
must have. In view, however, of the competition which existed among 
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bankers, as among other business men, it was probable that the majority of 
them would decide to continue on the same lines as hitherto, trusting to good 
fortune in the matter of the risk, which, as Lord Bramwell had said with 
reference to forged endorsements to bills, bankers must be prepared to run. 
One precaution was possible outside the scope of the previous considerations, 
namely, when requested to re-deliver a customer’s goods, the banker was, 
without doubt, entitled to a reasonable time to satisfy himself of the authority 
of the person making such request. It was true that demand and refusal 
were generally prima facie evidence of conversion, or, at any rate, of detention ; 
but in the case proposed it is not an unqualified refusal, and is not 
inconsistent with the right of the true owner : rather is it a precaution taken as 
much for his benefit as for the bankers, and one which a Court would hold 
insufficient ground for any form of action. Equally probable was it that the 
banker would be within his rights if he elected to send valuables by his own 
representative to the owner, instead of delivering them to the agent claiming 
to represent the owner. 
DOMICILING BILLS. 


A point of importance had arisen since the lecture syllabus had been 
settled, which was illustrated by the following supposititious case. A man in 
Manchester draws a bill on a man in London, not in the form “‘ Pay to my 
order in London,” but simply addressed to the drawee at his London address ; 
it is negotiated defore acceptance, and, when presented to the drawee in London, 
he accepts it payable at a bank in Liverpool ; he does not accept it payable 
there and not elsewhere, but merely accepts it payable at a bank at Liverpool, 
which he names. The lecturer had been informed by banking men that this 
was wrong; that a bill drawn on Liverpool might be accepted payable in 
London, but that a bill drawn in London must be accepted payable in London. 
There might be excellent business reasons why bills drawn on London should 
not be payable elsewhere, but the drawee had a perfect right to accept it 
payable in Liverpool, and if the holder refused to take such an acceptance, and 
sued prior endorsers on the ground that the bill was dishonoured by non- 
acceptance, he would fail on the ground that the acceptance was not a 
qualified acceptance, and, therefore, was one which the holder could not 
refuse. The question was tried and settled in a well-known case which came 
before the House of Lords in 1820, the decision then being that a bill 
accepted payable at a bank (although not expressed to be payable there only) 
was a qualified acceptance, and must be presented there in order to charge 
the acceptor. In the following year (1821), however, a statute designed to 
regulate the acceptance of bills of exchange, enacted that “if any person 
accept a bill payable at the house of a banker, or other place, without other 
expression in his acceptance, such acceptance shall be taken and deemed to 
be to all intents and purposes a general acceptance of the bill, but that if the 
acceptor expresses in his acceptance that he accepts the bill payable at a 
banker’s house or other place om/y, and not otherwise or elsewhere, such 
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acceptance shall be to all intents and purposes a qualified acceptance, and the 
acceptor shall not be liable to pay the bill except in default of payment when 
such payment shall have been first duly demanded at such banker’s house or 
other place.” That Act was subsequently repealed by the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, but its provisions are reproduced in it. Section 19 says :—An 
acceptance may be either general or qualified. In particular an acceptance 
is qualified which is (paragraph C) local, that is to say, an acceptance to pay 
only at a particular specified place. An acceptance to pay at a particular 
place is a general acceptance, unless it expressly states that the bill is to be paid 
there only and not elsewhere. How was it possible to contend that a bill 
accepted payable in Liverpool was a qualified acceptance ? It was payable ata 
particular place but not there only, and consequently was a general acceptance. 
That being so, what right had the holder to refuse it and treat it as dishonoured by 
non-acceptance, as he would be entitled to in the case of a qualified acceptance 
under section 44, which says :—“ The holder of a bill may refuse to take a 
qualified acceptance, and if he does not obtain an unqualified acceptance 
may treat the bill as dishonoured by non-acceptance.” Presentment of a 
bill accepted generally was not necessary to charge the acceptor, Section 52 
providing that “ where a bill is accepted generally, presentment for payment 
is not necessary to render the acceptor liable.” He might be sued without 
any notice as soon as the bill fell due, the theory being that it is the duty 
of the debtor to seek out his creditor. As against the acceptor of a generally 
accepted bill there was no question of the necessity of presentment, but 
with regard to the drawer and endorser the matter was different. In two 
cases decided in 1832 it was held that the Act of 1821 was confined in its 
operation, as altering the previously existing law, to the case of the acceptor 
only ; and that a bill such as that before referred to was accepted generally 
as regards the acceptor, but specially, as regards the drawer and endorsers, 
with the effect that drawer and endorsers could not be charged unless 
presentment were made at the place specified in the acceptance; and the 
Bills of Exchange Act embodied those decisions. Section 45, says :— 
** Subject to the provisions of this Act a bill must be duly presented for 
payment. If it be not so presented the drawers and endorsers shall be 
discharged ; the provisions referred to being those contained in the section 
rendering presentment for payment unnecessary, as against the acceptor. It 
appeared, then, that unless a bill is duly presented, the drawer and endorsers 
are discharged both on the bill and on the consideration. The section 
defines what is due presentment in matter of time, by whom, to whom, and 
(in sub-section 4) at what place :—“ A bill is presented at the proper place 
where a place of payment is specified in the bill, and the bill is there pre- 
sented.” The phrase there used, of course, included the case of a qualified 
acceptance, payable at a particular place only, but was designedly and un- 
equivocally larger, and included the case of a bill accepted payable at a 
particular place, while still remaining a general acceptance so far as the 
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acceptor was concerned ; so it became necessary, where a place of payment 
was mentioned in a bill accepted generally, to present it at that place, in 
order to preserve the right against drawer and endorsers. This appeared to 
be settled law, and the view was supported by the decision of Mr. Justice 
Kennedy, in the case of Bernstein v. Usher, in April, 1895. A curious 
development of the matter was the extraordinary result of such a rule, 
which suggested the question—“ Can any, and if so, what territorial limits 
be imposed within which the acceptor is bound to accept the bill payable?” 
Where should the line be drawn—in England, the British Isles, in Europe ? 
Supposing it to be accepted payable abroad, must it still be presented there 
in order to charge drawer and endorsers? ‘The holder might reasonably 
complain that this was not the kind of bill he imagined he was taking from 
the person who had endorsed it before acceptance. Various circumstances 
connected with such a bill might be distinctly to his disadvantage. For 
instance, the bill might be payable in the currency of the place where 
payable ; there might, and probably would, be a loss on remittance or re- 
exchange ; the due date might be altered, because, under section 72, s.s. 5, 
the due date is determined according to the law of the place where it is 
payable, besides other drawbacks and complications, and there seemed to 
be various reasons why the acceptor should not be at liberty to cast such a 
burden on the holder. But such considerations, although weighty, did not 
form an answer to the difficulty ; and after careful search it was impossible to 
find any restriction imposed by legislature on the area within which a: bill 
must be accepted payable. When a person took an unaccepted bill with no 
place of payment inserted by the drawer, he took it with the risk of having 
an acceptance in any form the acceptor was entitled to give him, and 
assumed the obligation involved by such possible form of acceptance. The 
place of payment, however, might as effectually be fixed by the drawer, 
section 45 of the Bill of Exchange Act specially avoiding particularising by 
whom the place of payment was to be specified, and so leaving the then 
existing law on the point unaltered. If the drawer, instead of merely ad- 
dressing the bill to the drawee at his residence or place of business, drew it 
in the form—‘“ Pay to my order at such and such place,” the bill would then 
be domiciled there. In such case, if the drawee accepted generally, the 
result would be the same as if he had accepted it payable at that place, 
without stipulating that it should be payable there only. It became a 
general acceptance, so far as regards the acceptor, but must be presented at 
the place indicated in order to charge the drawer and any endorser. Or the 
acceptor might turn it into a qualified acceptance (which the holder could 
refuse to take) by accepting payable on/y at the place indicated by the 
drawer. In such a case, to charge even the acceptor, the bill must be 
presented for payment at the place specified. What would be the result if 
the drawer said—“ Pay to my order in London,” and the drawee accepted 
payable in Liverpool, was a problem which the lecturer did not see his way 
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to answer, no provision for it having been made in the Act. In one sense 
it was a qualified acceptance, inasmuch as it varied the effect of the bill as 
drawn ; on-the other hand, it seemed to come under section 19, which makes 
an acceptance to pay at a particular place a general acceptance, unless it 
expressly says “there only” or “not elsewhere ;” but there was nothing 
further in the Act which afforded any guide as to the light in which such an 
acceptance was to be viewed. Although it was impossible to fix any 
territorial limit within which the acceptor of a bill must accept payment, it 
was reasonable that he should name some dond-fide possible place, and the 
Courts would probably find a way to put a stop to the accepting of bills at 
places which could not be so described. The case was an unlikely one, but 
if bankers found it to be as serious a matter as it had been represented to be, 
the only course for them would be to endeavour to get an amendment of 
the Bills of Exchange Act made, with a view to the prevention of its 
recurrence. 
PAYMENT IN MISTAKE. 

On the occasion of last year’s lectures, a subject which was fully con- 
sidered dealt with the question of the recovery by a banker of money paid 
on a negotiable instrument by mistake, say, on a forged endorsement ; and 
the reason for its inclusion in the present year’s syllabus was the great amount 
of discussion which had taken place with regard to the decision which sug- 
gested the subject, namely, Bank of the River Plate v. Bank of Liverpool. 
After last year’s lectures Mr. Paget received several communications on the 
point, particularly one from the Canadian Bankers’ Association, in which new 
points were raised, and so ably argued, that the lecturer decided to add some- 
thing by way of appendix to what had been previously said. The facts of 
the case, it would be remembered, were as follows :—A draft of £262 at 120 
days’ date, drawn on the River Plate Bank, in London, payable to order, was 
purchased at their branch establishment at Monte Video; it got into wrong 
hands, endorsements were forged, and it was finally passed to an individual 
who endorsed it to the Bank of Liverpool, and paid it in to his account with 
them. The Bank of Liverpool, through their agents, Messrs. Glyn, presented 
it to the River Plate Bank, by whom it was paid, on August roth, 1893. 
Somewhere about September the frauds were discovered, and correspondence 
ensued between the parties, with the result that, in July, 1894, the River Plate 
Bank paid the money over again to the person properly entitled, and com- 
menced an action against the Bank of Liverpool to recover the money paid 
to them, on the ground that it had been paid in mistake of fact, namely, in the 
belief that the endorsements which had been forged were genuine ones. Mr. 
Justice Mathew’s decision in that case was, that they could not recover the 
money, saying that cases of that nature did not turn on whether or not there 
had been negligence on the part of the person paying, as had been contended. 
It was true that some perspicacious persons, before Mr. Justice Mathews, had 
come to the conclusion that negligence on the part of the payer was not a 
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material factor. The Institute of Bankers, in 1882, took the opinion of Mr. 
Chalmers and Mr. Cohen on this point, which was to the same effect. The 
ground of Mr. Justice Mathew’s decision, however, was independent of this 
point, and was simply that the holder of the bill is entitled to know on the 
day it becomes due whether or not it is going to be paid; and that that 
answer, having been given in the most conclusive of all manners, namely, by 
payment of the bill, cannot be retracted if the circumstances were such that 
the payee’s position might be affected if he had to refund the money. That 
was a principle derived from the commercial necessities of negotiable. instru- 
ments such as bills, and although involving some danger to bankers, was one 
which the lecturer could not see his way to differ from. Turning to the con- 
tentions of the Canadian correspondents, their first point was this :—“ It may 
be quite right and fair that a person who is really a holder of a bill should 
have his answer as to the fate of the bill at once, but here the Bank of 
Liverpool were not such holders ; they had no title to the bill at all, because 
there was a previous forged endorsement. Why should a person who really 
has no right to the bill, from whom it could have been recovered by the 
rightful owner—why should such a person be entitled to have an answer as to 
the fate of the bill? The cases where such rights are allowed to holder must 
mean a rightful owner.” The difficulty in dealing with this contention was 
in determining from the Bills of Exchange Act who is a holder. The original 
definition runs: ‘‘ Holder means the payee, or endorsee, of a bill or note who 
is in possession thereof or the bearer thereof.” In his notes on this definition 
Mr. Chalmers drew the distinction between an unlawful holder and a mere 
wrongful possessor, to the latter of whom he denies altogether the character 
of holder. In one sense there could not be an endorsee where a previous 
forged endorsement existed, such endorsement being altogether inoperative 
and invalidating subsequent ones ; but might not the definition be fairly 
interpreted as indicating the relation a party must hold to the bill, assuming 
it to be all right in order to constitute him holder? Several sections bear 
out that view; for instance, section 24 enacts that where a signature on a bill 
is forged, no right to enforce payment thereof can be acquired through or 
under that signature ; and the provisions would be superfluous if a person 
holding under a forged signature is not a holder, as rights under the Act are 
confined to the holder. The most conclusive evidence, perhaps, that it is 
legitimate to speak of a holder notwithstanding a forged endorsement, is to 
be found in section 55, which says, “‘ The endorser is precluded from denying 
to a holder in due course the genuineness and regularity in all respects of the 
drawer’s signature ; and all previous endorsements.” That section assumed 
the co-existence of a forged endorsement and a holder in due course 
subsequent to it. Mr. Justice Mathew, in the case under consideration, 
held that the Bank of Liverpool had been damaged, had had their position 
altered by having lost their right of recourse against endorsers prior to 
them, but subsequent to the forgery, because the time for giving notice of 
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dishonour had elapsed before the money was demanded back. With that 
again the Canadian bankers disagreed, and others had taken the same view. 
They contended that the right of recourse where a person had endorsed a 
bill with a prior endorsement forged was not conditional on giving notice of 
dishonour ; that it was substantially an action on a warranty, and so main- 
tainable at any time within the statutory limitations. It did not appear to 
the lecturer, however, that the question of warranty came in when a bill was 
endorsed. The position in which an endorsement put a man was fully 
defined in section 55, which says :—“ The endorser of a bill by endorsing it 
(a) engages that on due presentment it shall be accepted and paid according 
to its tenor, and if it be dishonoured, to compensate the owner or subsequent 
endorser if he is compelled to pay it, provided that the requisite proceedings 
of dishonour be duly taken; (4) is precluded from denying to a holder in 
due course the genuineness and regularity in all respects of the drawer’s 
signature and all previous endorsements ; (c) is precluded from denying to 
his immediate or a subsequent endorsee that the bill at the time of his 
endorsement was a valid and subsisting bill and that he had a good title 
thereto.” It should be noticed that in this section there is no such word 
used as warrant, warranty, or guarantee. The word “warrant” does occur 
in section 58, which treats of a transferor by delivery, or holder of a bill to 
bearer who negotiates it by delivery without endorsement : he is said to warrant 
certain things to his immediate transferee. In the same section, the trans- 
feror by delivery is said to be not liable on the instrument, which gave weight 
to the contention that the endorser was liable only on the instrument. With 
regard to the endorser, nowhere was any further obligation laid on him than 
that under section 55, namely, that an endorser is estopped from denying to a 
holder. in due course the genuineness of the drawer’s signature and all prior 
endorsements ; and those rights under section 55 are preserved by the proviso 
under section 24, which begins with the words, “ Subject to the provisions of 
this Act.” It was obvious that the only rights the holder or endorsee had 
against the endorser were to sue him on the bill in the ordinary way if dis- 
honoured ; and the last two sub-sections of section 55 enabled him to do this, 
notwithstanding the previous forged endorsement. They estopped the endorser 
from denying the genuineness of prior endorsements and so setting up a flaw 
in the holder’s title. A man is not sued on an estoppel ; he is sued on a 
cause of action which is not really possessed by the party suing, but which 
he cannot upset because of his having, so to speak, shut his own mouth ; and 
so it works out that against him the other party has the same rights as if the 
bill were a good one all through. The action being on the bill on which he 
is liable by estoppel, and not on anything in the nature of a warranty, the 
endorser was clearly entitled to notice of dishonour. On these grounds Mr. 
Justice Mathew was right in saying that the Bank of Liverpool were damaged 
by the delay, in that they had lost their right of recourse against their own 
endorser in not giving notice of dishonour at once. A great difficulty in the 
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matter was in determining when a bill would be considered dishonoured 
which was paid on presentment and the money afterwards reclaimed. Would 
the date of dishonour be the date at which the bill was paid, or when the 
money was repaid? All the cases assume that the time of dishonour would 
be reckoned from the due date of the bill—the date of presentment, not 
from the date of repayment, if such were the case. The point was an 
important one, and gave opportunity for removing the not uncommon impres- 
sion that the remedy against an endorser who had endorsed a bill with a prior 
forged endorsement was on a warranty, and therefore involved no necessity 
for giving notice of dishonour. Such impression was a dangerous one, 
inasmuch as the failure to give the required notice of dishonour deprived 
the holder of the only remedy he could possibly have against his prior 
endorsers. 
FRAUDULENTLY ALTERED BILLS AND CHEQUES. 


The most important legal event in the year since the previous lectures, 
was the decision of the House of Lords in Schofield v. Londesborough. 
That case was argued before them in November, 1895, due time being taken 
to consider the matter, judgment having been delivered on July 31st, 1896. The 
facts, briefly, were :—A bill drawn on and accepted by Lord Londesborough 
for £500 on a £2 stamp with convenient blanks, fraudulently altered by the 
drawer into a bill for £3,500, and negotiated to a dond-fide holder for value, 
who sued Lord Londesborough for the full amount. Defendant paid £4500 
(the original amount for which he accepted the bill) into Court, denying 
liability as to remainder ; judgment given for plaintiff as to £500, and for 
defendant as to the rest. That judgment was confirmed by the Court of 
Appeal, Mr. Justice Lopes dissenting. In that Court the grounds of decision 
were :—That there was no duty on the part of the acceptor of the bill to 
persons who might thereafter become holders; that is, no duty to take pre- 
cautions against fraud which might turn to the injury of an ultimate holder ; 
and there being no duty, there could be no negligence, negligence being the 
neglect of a duty ; but that if there were negligence, it was not the proximate 
cause of the loss, because crime intervened (in the nature of forgery), and no 
one was bound to anticipate crime. The chief interest of that case, so far as 
bankers were concerned, arose from the rough handling which the time- 
honoured authority of Young v. Grote received, the case which had been 
supposed to have established that if a customer drew a cheque or accepted a 
bill payable at his bankers so carelessly as to facilitate fraud, and the amount 
were fraudulently altered so that the banker paid the larger amount, he was 
entitled to charge his customer with that amount. One important difference, 
however, in the circumstances of the cases of Young v. Grote and Schofield 
v. Londesborough was, that the formier was between customer and banker, 
while the latter was between an acceptor and a subsequent holder with whom 
the acceptor at the time of acceptance of the bill stood in no form of 
relationship. For the purposes of the decision in Schofield v. Londesborough, 
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it would have been sufficient to have held that, there being no duty from the 
acceptor to the subsequent holder, there could be no negligence ; but Lord 
Esher said, in effect, that the case of Young v. Grote was not to be quoted in 
future as an authority for anything. On the appeal in Schofield v. Londes- 
borough coming before the House of Lords it was dismissed. 

The ground on which the decision in Young v. Grote rested never having 
been exactly determined, it was possible to set it up as an authority for a 
variety of propositions, and in the case under consideration the authority was 
claimed for two contentions of the plaintiff. First, that if an-acceptor care- 
lessly accepts a bill drawn in such a manner as to facilitate fraud, and the bill 
is fraudulently altered, the acceptor is by reason of his negligence estopped 
from denying his liability for the altered amount to a holder in due course. 
Secondly, that the same result may be attained by regarding the acceptance of 
a blank bill authorising anyone who gets possession of it, to fill it up by 
adding something wherever he can find room. In considering the first point, 
it would be seen that such an interpretation might be put on the expressions 
of the judges, implying that such negligence might render the acceptor liable ; 
but the case, as well as the opinions quoted on that occasion, involved the 
rights and duties arising from a contractual relationship between banker and 
customer, so that there were good grounds on which the House of Lords 
could have dismissed Schofield’s appeal without impugning the authority of 
Young v. Grote. It was desirable to remember that before a man may com- 
plain of negligence or carelessness on the part of another, he must show that 
there was a duty owing to him by such other person, and that such duty has 
been neglected. It might be a duty arising from contract (express or implied), 
or it might be a duty arising from those necessities of society without which 
civil life could not go on. The duty between customer and banker might be 
assumed ; but where was its equivalent to be found between an acceptor and 
an indeterminate possible holder? It was possible to contract expressly with 
an indeterminate person, as in the case of advertisements for lost property, 
but not otherwise. The non-existence of a duty might be demonstrated by 
proof of the existence of a duty incompatible with that contended for, and 
which could not exist side by side. So, in this case, the drawee had a duty 
to the drawer, namely, to accept the bill put before him; and the drawer being 
the person having control of the form of the bill, it was not for the drawee to 
refuse performance of the obvious duty to the drawer (to accept the bill), on 
the ground ofa possible duty towards an indeterminate one. Again, when 
implying a social duty, the benefit of the majority should be considered, rather 
than that of the individual; and in the circumstances proposed, the possible 
prevention of injury to an ultimate holder would be more than overbalanced 
by the general dislocation of commercial business, and the increase of litigation 
which would inevitably follow, were such a duty cast on acceptors. This, the 
House of Lords recognised, and held that Young v. Grote did not govern the 
case of Schofield v. Londesborough, and that, whereas, a duty might exist 
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between banker and customer, that did not establish one between acceptor 
and holder. 

The second contention in Schofield’s case, founded on Young z. Grote, 
was, that a bill accepted with blanks was equivalent to the case provided for 
in the Act, namely, that of a bill issued in blank, entitling anyone into whose 
hands it came as a holder to fill it up for any amount the stamp would cover. 
To follow this, it was necessary to remember the facts of Young v. Grote, 
which were as follows :—Young left blank cheques signed by himself, with his 
wife, that she might fill them up as necessity required. One such was filled 
up by Young’s clerk and approved by Mrs. Young, but subsequently fraudu- 
lently altered by the clerk ; and the banker was held entitled to charge the 
customer with the full amount. When the cheque was approved and issued 
by Mrs. Young, it was doubtless the genuine completed order of the drawer ; 
but when altered by the dishonest clerk, it was impossible to see how it could 
still be regarded in the light contemplated by the Act as the drawer’s order, 
although countenance was given by members of the House of Lords to such 
a proposition. After considering at length the expressions of the law lords 
as to the bearing of one case on the other, it was evident that although 
inferences might be drawn from such expressed views, no authority was 
provided for guidance as to the rights or liabilities of bankers paying bills so 
drawn with blanks. Turning back to the case of a customer who by his 
negligence leads his banker into a loss, it appeared that he, and not the banker, 
must bear it. The House of Lords recognised the necessity of dealing with 
the question, but appeared to slip away from their determination, and left 
only a vague statement of their views, in which was recognised a contractual 
relationship between the parties involving a degree of mutual care, and an 
established course of dealing to the same effect. There was certainly a 
difficulty in so viewing the matter, for if a carelessly drawn bill were presented 
to a bank customer and he refused to accept it, he might be said to fail in his 
duty to the drawer, who had command of the form of the bill ; but if, on the 
other hand, he accepted it in that form, he might be held to fail in his duty 
of care towards his banker. The reasonable thing would be for him to accept 
the bill, and advise the banker of such acceptance, giving particulars of the 
amount for which he had accepted, which would avoid any conflict of the 
two duties. Another theory of great difficulty which it was endeavoured to 
settle was, that negligence could not be the proximate cause of loss where 
crime intervened, and this matter the House of Lords dealt with negatively. 
The Lord Chancellor pointed out that the position of affairs in respect of a 
written document, such as a bill or cheque, should not be different from one 
where goods were carelessly exposed for sale and stolen ; in such a case the 
negligence did not debar the owner from following and recovering the goods 
even from an honest holder for value. If the Lord Chancellor intended 
thereby to indicate that where crime intervened negligence could not be the 
proximate cause of the loss, it was to be wished that the pronouncement had been 
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more definite. The views of the other lords were perhaps still more uncertainly 
expressed, Lord Watson, at any rate, suggestirig the possibility of duty on 
the part of the customer to take care. Granted that there was such a duty to 
take care, what was the object of such care? Surely it must be care to 
prevent crime, thus proving that, although no’ one is bound to anticipate 
crime, crime is in the contemplation of the parties to the implied contract, 
that being the only contingency which would bring the contract into effect. 
If, therefore, in the contract crime is contemplated, the consequences could 
not be too remote for damages. A theory of Potier was proposed as an 
authority in the case: namely, that a customer is bound to indemnify his 
customer in a case where by some fault of his own he gives opportunity 
for forgery, and where by exercising reasonable precaution he might 
have prevented it. The proposition appeared to be good sense, and 
was a rule which bankers would welcome; but the Lord Chancellor 
held that such was not part of the English law, and ruled it irrelevant 
to the matter. The other judges, however, recognised that if a banker is 
misled by his customer and suffers consequent loss, he is entitled to be 
indemnified by the customer in respect of such loss. 


The remaining subjects of the syllabus had not been reached on the 
expiration of the allotted time, and were consequently not dealt with. 





»™ 
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Bu.cariaA.—Considerable industrial progress is evidenced by the figures 
relating to Bulgarian exports and imports. The imports for the first eight 
months of 1896 amounted to 50,813,164 £ and for the same period of 1895 to 
49,552,845/,, the increase being thus 1,260,319, or about 2°5 per cent. 
This was due to the recent introduction into Bulgaria of refined sugars, cottons 
and prints. The exports for nine months of 1896 are put at 68,508,720/, 
comparing favourably with the returns for the same period in 1895, when they 
were 49,549,915 7, or 18,958,805 less. The increase was thus about 37°5 
per cent., accounted for by an addition to the cereal exports of more than 
21,000,000 f,, while colza shipments fell off 438,999 7 


Savincs BANKs IN FRaNnce.—Returns of the French savings banks for 
the past year put the number of such institutions as 545, with 452 sub- 
offices and auxiliary bureaux. The pass-books issued during 1896 numbered 
485,666, against 499,336 in 1895, while the whole number of pass-books 
out at December 31st, 1896, reached 6,626,650, against 6,498,556 at the 
corresponding date of 1895. The actual amount paid in by depositors 
during the twelve months was 697,460,751f,, against 839,595,251 in 1895; 
the withdrawals for the year amounted to 796,203,064 /, against 814,016,440f. 
for 1895; while the sums due to depositors on December 31st, 1896, 
totalled 3,370,789,959/,, against 3,395,460,185 on the same day of 1895. 
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TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Tue fifth annual report of the Trustee Savings Banks’ Inspection 
Committee has been issued, and its contents once more go to prove the use- 
fulness of the committee’s existence. 

With regard to the matter of statutory requirements, the report states that 
the inspectors continue to report instances of non-compliance with statutory 
requirements. In addition to defaults of minor importance, the committee 
notice occasional Omissions to maintain the necessary check upon the cash 
transactions with depositors, due for the most part to a trustee or manager on 
the rota of attendance for the day not arriving punctually, or not keeping his 
appointment. Pass-books have not always been compared with the ledger 
accounts on first presentation after each 20th November, and on occasions of 
repayment, nor have the limits of annual and maximum cash deposit been 
invariably observed, though the committee are satisfied that the oversights 
reported are due, for the most part, to pressure of business, rather than to any 
systematic evasion or neglect. The taking of declarations on opening 
accounts, as well as the maintenance of the file of declarations in a complete 
state, and in a manner that admits of easy reference, still require closer 
attention in several cases. Sufficient care is not always taken to get forms 
sent out for signature returned to the savings bank when duly completed, and 
the improper practice of taking declarations from third parties, when 
depositors do not attend in person to open accounts, still, to some extent, 
prevails. Failures to take declarations from both or all the parties, when 
deposit accounts are opened in joint names, have also been reported. 


INFRACTIONS OF RULES. 


The rules of a bank usually fix a minimum number of trustees and 
managers, and sometimes require meetings of the trustees and managers, or of 
the committee of management, to be held more frequently than once in every 
half-year, the statutory minimum. In a few cases attention has had to be 
called to neglect of rules of this description during the year. 


STATUTORY NOTICES TO REMEDY DEFAULTS, 


In only one instance during the year has the machinery of the Savings 
Banks Act, 1891, been put in motion in order that defaults might be remedied. 
The bank in question was that established at Goole, where the trustees were 
ultimately called upon to comply with certain specified requirements within a 
period of three months from the zoth November, 1896, the result being that 
they resolved to close the bank as soon as practicable after that date. 


OTHER REQUIREMENTS. 


The books of account at 19 banks were reputed to be badly kept, and at 
nine banks imperfectly balanced. The rules of 37 banks are also reported as 
defective, some being obsolete, and others standing in need of partial 
amendment. 
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PROVISIONS FOR AUDIT. 


On this matter the committee report that although the rules of 
the banks now contain satisfactory provisions in regard to audit, the 
sufficiency of the audit in the case of 30 banks is more than doubtful. “It is 
clear,” they say, “that however well considered may be a bank’s rules relating 
to the audit of its books and accounts, their object is frustrated unless a com- 
petent person, if not a qualified accountant, is appointed to carry them out” : 
and the committee once more suggest the desirability of the appointments of 
auditors being made annual, so that cases of inefficiency may be more easily 
dealt with. 

SAVINGS BANKS IN 1895-96. 

At the 2zoth November, 1895, there were 245 banks open. The depositors 
numbered 1,516,229, and the sums of 445,312,681 cash and £1,266,189 
stock were due to them by the trustees.* These figures, compared with the 
corresponding figures at the 20th November, 1894, show a decrease of 12 in 
the number of banks, an increase of 45,283 and £1,837,932 respectively in 
the number of depositors and the amount of cash due to them, and a decrease 
of £84,425 in the stock held on their behalf. 

During the year 1895-96 nine banks have been wound up; but, neverthe- 
less, the funds standing to the credit of the banks remaining open at the 2oth 
November, 1896, show an increase. 

The banks that continue to transact “ Special Investment” business were 
only 14 in number at the 2oth November, 1895. At that date the sums of 
44,541,332 cash and £202,687 stock were due to 40,139 special investors. 
No additional field for investments, outside the scope of trustee securities, has 
been obtained for these banks, and this class of business has consequently not 
developed during the year. 


NEW ARRANGEMENTS FOR INSPECTION OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


The arrangements ‘made for the inspection of Trustee Savings Banks in 
1893 for a period of three years having expired on the zoth November last, 
the question of providing a new scheme of inspection called for consideration. 

The banks are generally coming into line in the matter of management ; 
they have diminished in number during the three years covered by the last 
scheme of inspection by 28, and this figure includes some of the least satis- 
factory. The work of inspectors tends thus to diminish. 

In these circumstances considerable modifications have been made in the 
arrangements of 1893, when the local inspectors were reduced in number 
from 31 to 11, and two ¢entral inspectors, attached to the office in London, 
and giving their whole time to our service, were appointed to take in hand 
the entire work of inspection in London and its neighbourhood, and to 
supplement the work of the local inspectors in districts remote from London. 





* House of Commons Paper, No. 197, Session 1896. 
t House of Commons Paper, No. 141, Session 1896. 
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The central inspectors will now inspect and report upon all the Savings 
Banks in England and Wales, except those in the North and West; the 
services of the local inspectors at the centres of Sheffield, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham having been dispensed with. 

No change has been made in the arrangements for inspecting Scotch and 
Irish banks, and those English Savings Banks which have hitherto been 
inspected locally from Newcastle-on-Tyne and Bristol. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The committee conclude their report with the following remarks :— 

“The number of banks that have ceased to exist during the past year is 
small, but comprises one of the largest—the largest, in fact—that has ever 
closed its doors: the Provident Institution, St. Martin’s Place. The great 
bulk of the deposits of this bank, viz., £773,000 out of a total of about 
4,867,949, or 89 per cent., was transferred to the Post Office Savings Bank. 
The destination of the remaining £94,000 is unknown, though part, no 
doubt, went to other Trustee Savings Banks. This proportion of 89 per 
cent. is much higher than usual. From a Return to the House of Commons 
(No. 197 of 1896, page 86), it appears that from the 412 banks which had 
closed under the Act 26 Vict., c. 14, or otherwise, up to 20th November, 
1895, with deposits amounting to £12,834,967, the amount transferred to 
the Post Office Savings Bank was only £7,577,776, or 59 per cent., leaving 
a balance of £3,257,191, or 41 per cent. There is every reason to believe 
that the closing of a savings bank is a great blow to the cause of thrift in its 
neighbourhood ; that a material part of the deposits, the accumulation of 
years, is more or less dissipated and squandered, and the habit of saving 
seriously imperilled. 

We have in former reports expressed our appreciation of the services 
voluntarily and gratuitously rendered by the trustees and managers of savings 
banks, and further experience tends only to enhance that appreciation. But 
there are some few cases where the managers are apathetic, and the bank 
appears to be carried on in the interest not so much of the depositors as of 
the employés. Where the banks are open daily, and their business is con- 
ducted by officials who give their whole time and services to it, they are 
generally models of economical, efficient, and successful management ; and 
many of the smaller banks are carried on in a spirit of disinterested philan- 
thropy. But a considerable number of those open for a few hours a week 
only suffer, we fear, severely from lack of energy. 

One serious defect, we believe, in the management of savings banks is the 
want of any statutory provision for pensioning old and deserving servants. 
This has, no doubt, led to the closing of several valuable institutions. Where 
the profits admit, or where the salary at present attached to a superior post is 
large enough to allow of a considerable portion of it being appropriated as a 
retiring allowance to the existing holder, it would be well for the trustees to 
consider the expediency of appointing a young and energetic officer at a 
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reduced salary, instead of sacrificing the bank to secure the compensation 
referred to in Section 2 of the Act 26 Vict.,c. 14. So long as a general 
scheme of superannuation for savings bank officers, z.e., one to take effect 
irrespectively of the closing of the bank, cannot be established, we offer no 
objection to the adoption of this expedient for making some provision for a 
deserving officer who is incapacitated by age or ill-health from serving the 
trustees with efficiency. 
Ce ne ae Oe 

ARGENTINA.—The returns of the exports of the Argentine Republic for 
1896 show that the total for the year was $116,000,000. This is not a record 
figure, having been surpassed by the $120,000,000 of 1895; but, taking all 
things into consideration, it cannot be considered unsatisfactory, particularly 
as certain returns not yet received may still further improve last year’s figure. 


Finances oF Ecypt.—The annual reports of Lord Cromer on the 
finances of Egypt are always documents of much interest. The one 
published recently shows in a forcible manner the great advantages which 
have accrued to the country by our occupation. His lordship makes refer- 
ence to the change which has been made in the form in which the accounts 
and estimates of the Egyptian Government have hitherto been published, 
the economies resulting from the conversion of the Egyptian debt, as well as 
the money credited to the general reserve fund, being treated as expenditure 
instead of being shown as surplus. The change—merely formal—has been 
made to prevent any misapprehension of the surplus at the disposal of the 
Egyptian Treasury. The estimates for 1896, which were framed under the 
new system, showed a surplus of #E17,000. Notwithstanding the ex- 
ceptional expenditure occasioned by the cholera, the surplus realised 
amounted to £E316,000, the revenue reaching £E10,693,000 and the 
expenditure £ E10,377,000. Needless to say these figures do not include 
the extraordinary expenditure on the Dongola expedition, which totals at 
4#E715,000. With regard to the estimates for 1897, £E100,000 is provided 
for the province of Dongola, of which £4 E60,000 is for the army, £E25,000 
for railway expenses south of Wady Halfa, and £4 E15,000 for civil purposes. 
The general financial position at the end of the year is thus summed up by 
Lord Cromer. At that date the Gaisse held £E5,590,000, the special 
reserve fund “bringing to account all liabilities” showed a deficit of 
4,E780,000, and the estimated surplus for 1897—which probably may be 
exceeded—was £Es5,000. As to the indebtedness of the country, on 
on January 1st of that year there were on the market 496,457,000 Egyptian 
bonds, while to-day there are £99,912,000. In the meantime fresh debt 
was incurred to the amount of £14,690,;000 to pay for the Alexandria 
indemnities, the deficits of years prior to 1886, irrigation works, com- 
mutations of pensions, and allowances of the Khedivial family, etc. In 
addition, the capital of the debt was increased by £1,945,000, in con- 
sequence of the conversion of the preference and Daira Loans. In spite of 
these additions, the document points out the indebtedness of the country is 
only about £ 3,500,000 more than it was in 1883, while the interest charge 
is £387,000 smaller, 














Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the “ Bankers’ Magazine.” 
PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 


3 Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C. 
February roth. 


S1r,—The following are the index-numbers of the prices of forty-five 
commodities, the average of the eleven years 1867-77 being 100 :— 


79 
68 61°2 
592 
61°3 
62°6 
62°6 
62°0 
62°0 


December, 1895 


— July, 1896 
88 September, ,, 


72 October, ‘a 
68 November, _,, 
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62 January, 1897 
61 


| 





1896 


The average index-number remained unchanged in January, a few articles, 
such as copper, tin, lead, pork, and bacon having been somewhat higher, 
while the majority of other commodities were rather weaker. 

The prices and index-numbers of silver were as follows (60°84d. per oz. 
being the parity of 1 gold to 15% silver=100) :— 

End December, 1895 : ; : : 30 yd. 50°2 
mt ee 1896 ; ‘ : : 29}8d. 49°0 
» January, 1897 . ; ‘ ‘ . 29d. = 488 
Yours faithfully, 
A. SAUERBECK. 


GUARANTEE UNDER SEAL. 
18th January, 1897. 
Srr,—Some years ago, on the adoption of a form of guarantee under seal, 
I was informed by a solicitor that such a document required a ros. stamp, 
independent of the amount. He said that guarantees under seal came under 
the head of “ Deeds not otherwise charged, ros.” 


Since then I have several times been informed that they require to be 
stamped ad valorem ; and I shall be glad to know whether this is so, and why. 
It may be remarked that the heading “ Guarantee” does not appear in the list 
of stamp duties. 

Your obedient servant, 
, ie 


[If Y. Y. will kindly forward copy of the document to which he refers, we 
shall be pleased to reply to his query.—Epb. B.M.] 
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Reviews of Books, etc. 


Our Clearing System and Clearing Houses (Effingham Wilson).—This 
is a new edition of Mr. W. Howarth’s well-known work, brought up to date. 
The object of the volume is, to use the language of the author, “to deal with 
a subject quite inadequately understood by the majority of people at the 
present time.” 


The Engineering Magazine (New - York) for February has also been 
received by us. 


WE have to acknowledge the receipt of Warne’s Net Profit Tables (E. 
Sims), containing over 7,000 calculations from 14% to 75 per cent. on 
amounts from 1d. to £250. 


The Standard of Value (Wm. Leighton Jordan).—This is the seventh 
edition of a volume which has for its main argument “that the double 
standard is not only required for the general welfare of the country, but 
that it also represents the cause of justice and honour.” Messrs. Longmans 
and Co. are the publishers. 


UNITED StaTEs FInaNcEs.—A glance at a chart—published in a report 
drawn up by Mr. Reginald Tower, Second Secretary in our Embassy at 
Washington—showing the striking fluctations in the gold stock of the United 
States Treasury, will at once explain the great difficulty the United States 
Treasury has—and will have so long as it retains its present unsound currency 
system—in keeping up the reserve. The pamphlet is a very instructive one, 
and should be obtained by everyone who wants an intelligent view of the 
intricacies of United States finance. 


Investors’ Tables; by T. M. P. Hughes (London: Unwin Brothers, 
15 Queen Victoria Street)—This book has been compiled to show the 
actual return on stocks redeemable at par when bought at a premium or 
discount. The method adopted is to show the annual amount of the sinking 
fund required to make up the difference between the price and the par value, 
and to add or deduct this amount from the actual return. The sinking-fund 
tables will be found useful, and the book contains an appendix giving tables 
of compound interest, showing the amount in fractions of £1 which will 
accumulate to that sum at various rates of interest in a given term of years. 





LL 
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AustriA.—The Austrian Ministry of Finance has placed with a Vienna 
syndicate a three-and-a-half per cent. loan for 58,000,000 florins at the net 
price of 92 percent. This is the first Austrian three-and-a-half per cent. 
loan. The State reserves to itself the right of sharing to the extent of one- 
half any profits which may accrue to the syndicate after the latter has realised 
93% per cent. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Obituary. 


THE LATE MR. FRANK MAY. 


WE HAVE, with regret, to record the death, on the goth of last month, of 
Mr. Frank May, formerly chief cashier of the Bank of England. For some 
few years past, Mr. May, whose health has been gradually failing, has been 
living in retirement, his connection with the Bank having terminated some 
three years previous to his death. 

Mr. Frank May was the fourth son of the late Mr. Hy. May, for nearly 
forty-eight years in the Bank’s service. He was born on 21st August, 1832, 
at Hull, his father being at that time sub-agent of the branch of the Bank in 
that town. Mr. May’s first experience in business was at the recruiting office 
in Bristol—affiliated to the Horse Guards and War Office—where at an early 
date he occupied the position of clerk to the inspecting field officer of the 
district. He entered the service of the Bank of England, on the nomination 
of Mr. Thomson Hankey, the governor, on 2nd September, 1852. After 
passing the usual routine of the several offices, he was selected as one of the 
staff at the opening of the western branch of the Bank in Burlington Gardens, 
on 1st October, 1855, under the agency of the late Captain Tindal, R.N. 
Here he was in November, 1861, appointed to act as sub-agent. Returning 
in 1863 to the head office, Mr. May, on the retirement of the late Mr. Matthew 
Marshall, the chief cashier, in 1864 was appointed assistant to the chief 
cashier, Messrs. W. Miller and G. Forbes becoming chief and deputy-chief 
cashier respectively. On the death of the former, Mr. Forbes became chief 
and Mr. May deputy-chief cashier on 6th December, 1866; and on the 
retirement, through ill-health, of Mr. Forbes, Mr. May was appointed to the 
position of chief cashier in July, 1873. 

In 1876 he served on the “ Committee of Inquiry into the Money-order 
system of the Post-office ; into the proposed scheme of Post-office Notes ; and 
as to Postal Drafts payable to Order”; the committee unanimously recom- 
mending the issue of postal notes, under certain conditions set forth in the 
report to the Treasury of the 26th July, 1876. 

[A portrait of Mr. May appeared in the Bankers’ Magazine for December, 
1880. | 





Rotice to Correspondents. 


Orders and Subscriptions should be sent to the Proprietors, Waterlow & Sons Limited, 
London Wall, London, E.C. 


THE EpIToR invites Bank Managers and other correspondents to send him their Bank 
Reports and other communications early in the month in order to ensure insertion in the 
following number; but he does not undertake to publish unauthenticated communications, 
or to return such as are rejected. Contributions are also invited from bankers and others 
upon current matters affecting, directly or indirectly, banking interests. Letters from 
correspondents seeking information or making suggestions will receive attention under our 
correspondence pages, 





NATIONAL ~~ 
c=" MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





Accumulated Funds .... mn an = £2,500,000 
Annual Income ..... in wn om ae £300,000 





Special Facilities for the Grant of Loans 
; on Reversions and Life Interests. 





Guaranteed Five per Cent. Investment Assurances. 


Write for New Prospectus to the 


Office—39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


JOHN DAY & CO. Limited, 


Hovertising Hgents and Contractors, 
12 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(Business Established in 1878), 
Have large experience of, and give special attention to, PROSPECTUSES and announcements of PUBLIC 
COMPANIES and CORPORATIONS. Undertake the entire Advertising of Prospectuses of new issues 
and Companies, including Printing, Addressing and Circulating. Have a special organization for the 
LOCAL DISTRIBUTION of Prospectuses to known Investors in all important towns throughout the 
Provinces, Scotland and Ireland. Advise and assist, by arrangement, clients and customers who contem- 
plate the issue of Prospectuses, in drafting same, and otherwise. 


LEGAL NOTICES. 
Advertisements received for the LONDON GAZETTE, and prompt and special attention given 
to the insertion of LEGAL NOTICES and Solicitors’ business generally. 














FINANCIAL, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED IN ALL ENGLISH, 
SCOTCH, IRISH, INDIAN AND COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


REPLIES RECEIVED AND FORWARDED. 





Schemes of TRADE ADVERTISING, by the month, year or season, prepared for Manufacturers and 
Engineers, and for every description of Wholesale and Retail businesses. 
Biocxs ror ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS Desianep ano Encraveo ey Competent Artiste 
ano WorKMeEN. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO BE ADDRESSED TO 


Messrs. JOHN DAY & CO., Limited, 


Cheaues to be crossed 


12 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
“BROWN. JANSON & CO.” 
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“ MUTUAL LIFE - 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


0 a oe ’ NEW YORK 


GAKo 








INSURES AN INCOME 


During Lifetime of Insured. 


Life Policies ee wie ave aaa .. at 33 per cent. 
Life Option Endowments ool 99 
Consols a ise ae eae eee ees 99 


After Death of Insured. 


Continuous Installment on eae 
Debenture .. ae as ae ‘es at 5 per cent. 
20 Year Bond a sea 











Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





¢i3 Founded 1873. OX9 


Equitable 


fire and Accident Office 


Limited. 








ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


One Premium returned every Fifth Year 
to those who have made no claim. 





AGENCY.—Gentlemen who can Introduce Sound Business in either Department 
Invited to Apply for Agency. 
D. R. PATERSON, 
ST. ANN STREET, MANCHESTER. Secretary and Manager. 
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Report of Bank, etc., Meetings. 


BANK OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


THE directors, in submitting to the shareholders the statement of accounts for the half- 
year ended 31st December last, have to report that, after paying all charges and deducting 
rebate of interest on bills not due, the balance at the credit of profit and loss account at that 
date was £14,921. 185. 4d., which they propose to appropriate as follows, viz. :—£12,000 in 
payment of a dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum (free of income-tax) ; leaving 
£2,921. 18s. 4d. to be carried forward. The directors have to inform the shareholders that 
during the past half-year they have closed the branches at Seattle and Tacoma, State of 
Washington, and that new branches of the bank have been opened at Sandon and Kaslo in 
the Kootenay District of British Columbia. It is with great regret that the directors have to 
announce that Mr. James Anderson, who has been a member of the court since the foundation 
of the bank, feels compelled by advancing age and delicate health to resign his seat. 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets at Head Office and Branches, 31st December, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid up. a . ; : a : . : . - £600,000 0 oO 
Reserve fund ‘ 100,000 O O 
Notes in circulation, £ 189,867. Os. "2d. $ - current accounts and deposits, 
41,508,078. 3s. 10d. ; bills payable, Z 320,683. 7s. 8d. ; other current 
liabilities, £12,564. 158. oe 2,031,193 6 II 
Balance at credit of profit and loss account, 3ist December, 1896 . ‘ 14,921 18 4 


£2,746,115 5 3 
ASSETS. SSS 
Specie at branches, £537,229. 9s. 10d.; cash at bankers, £43,474. 
19s. 10d. ; cash at call and short notice, 445,000; gold bars and 
gold dust, £1,374. 18s. 11d... £627,079 
City of Montreal 4 per cent. consolidated debenture ‘stock, £25, 000, 
427,625; New Zealand 3} per cent. inscribed stock, £50,000, 
= IIs. ; United States 4 iit cent. — $320,000, 476,573- 


: . ; : 157,261 
Stocks and bonds at branches A : ‘ = 127,217 


Bills receivable, £581,934. 2s. ‘2d. ; bills discounted and loans, 
£1 1,092,403. 18s. 4d.; other securities, £49,688. 14s. 3d.; bank 
premises and — L paee - 11d. ; other itil £74,446. 
i2s. 18d. . 1,834,557 12 7 


42,746,115 5 3 
Dr. Profit and Loss Account, 31st December, 1896. 
Charges to 31st December, 1896, including rent, salaries, and other 


expenses, at head office and branches, £26,429. 6s. 11d. ; —_ ate 

taxes, £3,114. 75. 10d... £29,543 14 9 
Amount written off bank premises and furniture * a . : = 1,062 25 § 
Directors’ fees = 1,000 0 O 
Balance at date, proposed to be dealt with as s follows, + viz. :—Dividend 

(66th) for the last half-year at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 

412,000; balance peo to profit and loss new account, £2,921. 

18s. ‘4a. 2 : ‘ ° : - . x . . 14,921 18 4 


£46,517 4 6 
Cr. 


Amount brought from last account . £2,841 9 8 
Profit for six months ended 31st December last after deducting income- 
tax and rebate on bills not due = s i : . . . 43,675 14 10 


£46,517 4 6 





BARCLAY AND COMPANY. 


BANK OF EGYPT, LIMITED. 


THE net profits for the year, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, rebate of interest, 
current expenses in London and Egypt, income-tax, etc., amount to £35,035. 12s. 11d. 
This, added to £4,727. 4s. 2d., the balance of undivided profits brought forward from the 
previous year, makes a total of £39,762. 17s. 1d. available for appropriation. The directors 
have transferred £5,000 to reserve, and they recommend the payment of a dividend of 6 per 
cent. for the half-year, free of income-tax, which will absorb £15,000, making, with the 
interim dividend of 3 per cent. (£7,500) paid in July last, 9 per cent. for the year. They 
also recommend a bonus of 5s. per share (£5,000). This will leave a balance of £7,262. 
17s. Id. to be carried forward to the next account. The directors regret to announce that 
Mr. Cheshire, the secretary of the bank for over forty years, has retired. Mr. Nichols, the 
manager at Port Said, has been appointed secretary. 


Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid up—20,000 £25 shares, £12. 10s. paid. : £250,000 
Reserve—at 31st December, 1895, £110,000 ; transfer from. profit and 
loss, 31st December, ad 45 on ; - : ‘ ‘ : : 115,000 
Bills payable : ‘ . ° . . ‘ : 268,161 
Current and other accounts a 425,848 
“— and loss, £39,762. 17s. 1d.; ; interim " dividend paid ‘24th July, 
7,500; transfer to reserve, 31st December, 1896, £5,000— 
Fee 4 ‘ ; ‘ ’ . A ; P ‘ ‘ 27,262 17 I 


41,086,273 4 9 


Sennen ce seen 


£41,095 3 
263,294 19 


ASSETS. 
Cash . ‘ 
Bills receivable 
Consols 2? per cent. ; Egyptian Government guaranteed 3 per cent. ; 
and other securities . 


Bank premises—Alexandria : ; ‘ : : / : : : 14,819 II 


° 
6 
131,269 12 6 
I 
Current and other accounts . ; : = . ; : ‘ ‘ 635,793 18 8 


£1,086,273 49 


& 
ae 





BARCLAY & COMPANY, LIMITED. 
gist December, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 
Current, deposit and other accounts . ° ‘ - , . - 425,549,355 
Acceptances for customers 181,246 


Capital, viz. a 000 shares of £20 each, on each of which 4B is s paid 2,000,000 
Reserve fund ; 1,000,000 


£28,730,602 


ASSETS. 

Cash in hand, at Bank of a and with other banks ‘ : - £3,817,966 14 
Cash at call and short notice . s 35715,950 
Investments ‘ ; a : . 687,368 
Advances to customers, including bills discounted . . : ‘i - 11,440,098 
Liability of customers for en as per contra : . : : 181,246 
Bank premises > ‘ : a P : ‘ " F P 887,971 


28,730,602 





BOLITHO, WILLIAMS AND COMPANY. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit to the shareholders the annexed statement of the affairs of 
the company for the year ending 31st December, 1896. After providing for current expenses, 
bad debts, and contingencies, there remains a net profit, including the amount brought 
forward from 1895, of £110,646. 4s. 3¢. An interim dividend on the preference shares for 
the first six months of the year, amounting to £27,500, was paid on 31st August last, and the 
directors now propose to apply a further £72,500 in the payment of dividends on the shares 
of various classes in accordance with their respective rights, making a total distribution of 


£100,000 for the year, and to carry forward a balance of £10,646. 4s. 3d. 


Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1896. 
Dr. 
Capital—s5 per cent. Ist preference shares 
6 per cent. 2nd preference shares 
Ordinary shares . : 


Reserve fund . . = . ; : . 
Current accounts . ‘ : : : : . 2,717,142 
Acceptances . F F E 4,515,542 
Profit and loss—Balance from last year : : 7,690 14 2 
Net profit, after providing for contingencies and 

directors’ remuneration. . ; ; ‘ 102,955 I0 I 


110,646 4 3 
Less interim dividend on preference shares, paid 
31st August . : : - ‘ . - 27,500 O O 
83,146 
Liability on re-discounts and foreign bills negotiated, £1,082,728. 15s. 7. 


4 


3 


£8,440,830 8 8 


Cr. 
Cash in hand, at call, and short notice . e - £1,476,697 
British, Indian and Colonial Government and other securities = k 990,940 
House property in —— Street. . ‘ ° : : : 127,000 
Bills receivable ‘ . : 1,964,749 
Liabilities of customers on acceptances and on current accounts z ‘ 3,881,442 


48,440,830 


—~L> 
4 





BOLITHO, WILLIAMS, FOSTER, COODE, GRYLLS & CO., LIMITED. 


(CONSOLIDATED BANK OF CORNWALL.) 
Quarterly Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital—30,000 shares at £50 each, £1,500,000. Paid- -? — 


30,000 shares of £50 each, £10 paid up. : - £300,000 0 
Reserve fund . . ; 280,000 oO 


Amount due to customers on current and deposit accounts, ete. ‘ 5,304,906 14 


£5,834,906 14 


ASSETS. 


Cash in hand and at call m ;: ‘ : £637,108 4 
Investments in Government and other stocks and securities . ° 1,792,556 17 


Advances on securities, loans, current accounts, bills of exchange, etc. : 393973554 


I 


Bank premises . . , . . . ° ° . . . 57,087 11 


£5,884,906 14 


| INT COO 


o'oo°o 


olfkonwo 
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CLYDESDALE BANK, LIMITED. 


THE net profits for the year, after deducting rebate on bills not due, and making ample 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, amount to £135,368. 10s. 9@.; to which has to be 
added the balance from 1895, £12,114. Os. 1d. ; making together, £147,482. 10s. 10d., which 
the directors recommend should be applied as follows :—1st, in payment of a dividend of 10 
per cent. per annum, £100,000 ; 2nd, in payment of income-tax thereon, £3,333- 6s. 8d. ; 3rd, 
in addition to the reserved surplus fund of the bank, £25,000; 4th, in reduction of bank 
buildings, £7,500 ; leaving to be carried forward to next year, £11,649. 4s. 2d. The reserve 
fund of the bank will then amount to £475,000, exclusive of the whole year’s dividend now 
recommended, and the balance carried forward, which together amount to £111,649. 45. 2d. 
The directors deeply regret to record the death, during the year, of their colleague, Mr. James 
Reid Stewart, iron-master, Glasgow, who was for many years a director of this bank. The 
directors elected in his place Sir James Bell, Baronet, ex-Lord Provost of the City of Glasgow, 
and he has taken his seat at the board. 


Abstract of Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1896. 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital of the bank, £ ae, of which there is ai up . . - 41,000,000 
Reserved surplus fund . . : . 450, 
Notes in circulation ‘ x . “ ‘ , $58,381 
Deposits and other accounts with credit ‘balances ‘ % . 9,743,929 
Letters of credit, drafts at a short currency, and payments i# transitu ; 245,699 
Acceptances by the bank :—On account of customers, £96,806. Is. 3a. ; 

on account of satin etna £655,228. 16s. . 2 752,034 
Surplus profits ‘ 147,482 





413,197,527 
ASSETS. 
Bills discounted ‘ ‘ . 43,484,732 
Credit accounts, and other advances to customers 5 ‘ . ° ; 2,621,196 
Bank buildings (including London freehold property) . : . ; 336,436 
Heritable property yielding rent 110,000 
Investments in consols and other securities, temporary Toans, money at 
call and at short notice 4,375,978 
Gold and silver coin, notes of other banks, "cheques, etc., in transitu, 
and cash balances with London and country bankers ‘ ‘ 1,517,148 
Liability of customers and ester correspondents for acceptances, per 
contra . 3 . . . . . ‘ " 752,034 


£13,197,527 


Abstract of Profit and Loss Account. 
Dr. 
Dividend paid in February and August, 1896, £100,000 ; amount of 

income-tax thereon, £3,333. 6s. 8a. , ; - £103,333 6 8 
Reserved surplus fund, £19,665 ; bank buildings, £5,000 ; i . 24,665 Oo oO 
Amount of surplus profits at 31st December, 1896 . M ‘ e ns 147,482 10 10 


£275,480 17 6 


Cr. 

Balance at 31st December, 1895 _ . 

Gross profits for 1896, after deducting rebate on undue bills, and 
providing for all bad and doubtful debts, £247,547. 18s. 6d. ; less 
salaries and all other charges and expenses at head office and 11 3 
branch establishments, £112,179. 7s. 9¢.—net profits for 1896 . ‘ 135,368 10 9 


£140,112 6 9 


275,480 17 6 





HARROD’S STORES. 


(MESSRS.) COUTTS AND CO. 


Balance-sheet, 18th January, 1897. 
Dr. 
Partners’ capital, £600,000 ; partners’ rane sapeane = ; . 1,000,000 0 oO 
Current and deposit accounts : 2 ~ ° 7,494,952 4 4 


48,494,952 4 4 
Cr. 
Cash—in hand and at Bank of England, £574,163. 3s. 10d. ; at call and 
short notice, £1,665,000 . 42,239,163 3 10 
Investments—English Government stocks —consolidated 23 per cent. 
stock, £1,008,800 ; 2} per cent. stock, £317,060; Indian Govern- 
ment securities, Egyptian guaranteed bonds, Corporation stocks, 
railway debenture stocks and bonds, and other investments, 


41,680,915. 75. ‘ ‘ : 4 s ; ‘ ‘ a ! 3,006,775 7 0 
Bills discounted and loans. : ° ° : ‘ ; A 3,249,013 13 6 


£8,494,952 4 4 





~<> 
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GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. 


Twenty-fifth Statement of Assets and Liabilities, 30th January, 1897. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid up. ; ; , ; ; : : . ‘ - 41,000,000 
Reserve fund . . . . - % “ 4 . . ° . 500,000 
Current accounts . ° : : . : . : ; ° 8,898,113 
Deposit accounts . ; . : . “ - ‘ ‘i ‘ 3,204,112 
Reserve for premises. ° : . ° . ° . . : 60,000 


413,662,225 11 


MEMORANDUM.—Liabilities on account of acceptances, endorsements, etc. (covered by 
securities), not included in balance-sheet, £1,547,041. 25. 9d. 


ASSETS. 

Cash in hand and at Bank of England . ‘ = ¥ : - £1,579,778 
Money at call and short notice . . 2,937,500 
Investments : — 2} per cent. consols (£1 ‘666, 666. I 35. 4a. at 90), 

41,500,000 ; securities of or guaranteed by, the British Government, 

£1 ,160,459. ros. ; Government of India and Colonial Government 

securities, £ a. IOs. ; securities of the —— Board of 

Works, £246,367. 45. : ‘ ‘ 3,070,328 4 
Bills discounted, loans and other securities ‘ ‘ . . ° . 5,894,619 oO 
Bank premises .  . ‘ ‘ 3 A ‘ ° ° : ° 180,000 0 


413,662,225 11 


> 
a 


HARROD’S STORES, LIMITED. 
(BANKERS, ETC.) 


THE directors herewith beg to submit to the shareholders their report, together with the 
profit and loss account and balance-sheet for the year ending 31st December, 1896. The trading 
of the company increases in the most satisfactory manner. The recognised low prices 
prevailing in every department of the stores, combined with the excellence of all articles 
supplied by the company, continue to attract an ever-increasing circle of customers. The 
gross profits for the year amount to £187,451. 2s., being an increase of £41,201. 0s. 9d. 
over that of last year. After payment of salaries and all other working expenses, provision 
for depreciations, sinking funds for leases, and for redemption of debentures, interest and 
charges as detailed in the annexed accounts, there remains a balance of £71,011. 9s. 8d. 
(see No. 1 account) available for dividend .in respect of 1896 account; deduct £7,000, 
being amount of preference share dividend for the year 1896; balance, £64,011. 9s. 8d. ; 
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deduct £11,200, being 8 per cent. on the £140,000 ordinary share capital, which must be 
provided for dividend on the ordinary shares according to the memorandum and articles of 
association ; balance, £52,811. 9s. 8d. ; deduct £5,281. 3s., being 10 per cent. of the above 
balance which must be appropriated to reserve ; shewing £47,530. 6s. 8d., as the amount 
available for division in equal proportions between the founders’ and ordinary shares, as shown 
in the following statement :— 

Proportion for ordinary shares. ; : ; - = 423,765 

Add proportion of last year’s undivided profit . ° ° . ° 434 


24,199 
Proposed additional dividend, 17 percent. . . . . «© . 23,800 


Carried forward to credit of ordinary shares . : ‘ ; a ° 4399 II 


Proportion for founders’ shares mes a ee ae ee £23,765 3 4 
Add proportion of last year’s undivided profit : : : ‘ : 788 13 I 


24,553 16 5 
Proposed dividend, £17 per share. P : A ; : . x 23,800 O O 


Carried forward to credit of founders’ shares _ ; : : : £753 16 5 


An interim dividend of 5 per cent. for the half-year ending June 30th last has been paid 
on the ordinary shares, and the directors now recommend a further distribution on those 
shares of 20 per cent., making a total dividend of 25 per cent., and the payment of £17 per 
share on the founders’ shares. The sum of £5,281. 3s., above referred to, is to be carried to 
reserve, which will then stand at £25,531. tos. 11d. 


No. 1.—Profit and Loss Account for the Year ending 31st December, 1896. 
Dr. 
Working expenses :—Insurance, £2,436. 13s. 3¢.; rent, rates, taxes, gas 

and water, £9,705. 11s.; salaries and wages, includin maintenance 

of staff, £69,274. 14s. Id.; travelling expenses, < 118. 2s. 40.3 

printing, stationery, advertising and stamps, £14,270. os. 9d.; 

general trade expenses, £4,610. 8s. 7d.; directors’ and trustees’ fees, 

43,105 ; auditors’ fees, £156. 5s. ; legal expenses, — - 4a. ; 

expenses of Barnes property, £1,831. 6s. 6d. £105,730 
Interest, depreciations, etc. :—Depreciation of fixtures, repairs and 

renewals, £5,456. 10s. 4d. ; depreciation of horses, £600 ; provision 

for doubtful debts, £750 ; ‘fund for redemption of debentures, 4158. 

12s. 6d.; sinking fund for leases, etc., yoo 19s. 8d.; interest on 

deposits and current accounts, £2,795. 3s. 3d. ; interest on debentures 

to 31st December, £5,000; interest on mortgage, £600 . ‘ - 15,565 
Profit to balance-sheet . ° ‘ . ‘ 71,011 


£192,307 
Gross profit on trading . - ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : . Z 4187,451 


Cr. 


Rents received and receivable ‘ : 427 
Transfer fees, commission on sales and purchases of stocks and shares Rs 807 
Sundry amounts of interest . 121 


Interest on outlay on new buildings i in course of construction, “charged to 
properties account . : . . . . . 3,500 


£192,307 
No. 2.—Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1896. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 

Capital—Ordinary shares—authorised, issued, and fully paid up— 

140,000 shares of £1 each, £140,000 ; preference shares—authorised, 

issued, and fully paid up—28,000 shares of £5 each, £140,000 ; 

founders? shares—authorised, issued, and fully paid - ,400 shares 

of £1 each, £1,400 é . ‘ £281,400 0 O 
Debentures—original i issue, £ 100,000 ; less redeemed, £600 . " 99,400 0 O 


Carried forward - P £380,800 0 O 





HARROD’S STORES. 


— forward . . £380,800 
Loan from bankers ; ‘ ‘ 2 100,000 
Loan on mortgage (Barnes property) . 12,000 
Amount of last year’s undivided profit—ordinary shareholders, £434 

5s. 7d. ; founders, £788. 135. 1d... 1,222 
Deposits and current account balances . . . . . . . 88,584 
Sundry creditors . : : ; - : ; : - : . 138,794 
Reserve fund . ‘ . ‘ - 3 * ; le R 20,250 
Fund for depreciation of lease . : . ° : ‘ : . 1,279 
Unclaimed dividends 159 
Profit and loss account, 1896—balance thereof, £7101. 9 8d. ; less 

interim dividend, £10,500 ; a 60,511 9 8 

£803,603 3 10 
ASSETS AND EXPENDITURE. 
Property, leases and goodwill, as per last account . 490,000 
Outlay on new buildings and improvements, as per last account, £99,472. 

17s. 11d.; further outlay during the year, £7,753. 55. 54. — £107, 226. 

38. 4a. 3 less debentures redeemed, 4600 . 106,626 
Plant, fixtures, etc., No. I—as per last account, £41,707. Is. 5a. 3 further 

outlay during year, £3,180. 19%. 3¢. — £44,888. Os. 8d. ; less 

depreciation, 5 per cent., £2,244. 8. - 42,643 
Plant, fixtures, etc., No. 2—as Fo last aul £2, 580. ‘Tas. 2d.; ; outlay 

during year, Li 1,061. 35. 8a.—£3,641. 15s. 10d. ; Jess depreciation, 

20 per cent., £728. 7s. Id. A ; : 2,913 
Freehold properties—as per last account, £ 144, 571. 125. 4d. ; further 

outlay during year, on the company’s freeholds—Hans Mansions, 

Basil Street, etc., £124,130. 75. IId.. 3 - = ; ; . 268,702 
Horses, vans, etc., after allowing for depreciation . 3 z = 11,824 
Sundry debtors, after providing for doubtful debts . = : S 61,233 
Investments and securities 4,017 
Stocks on hand—general, £151, 632. Os. 10.5 3 ‘sundry stocks—stationery, 

packing cases, forage, etc., £4,894. 175s. Id. 156,526 
Bank of England stock—investment of reserve fund at purchase price ‘ 6,350 
Unexpired value of insurance c : e : : 4 z 1,650 
Cash at bankers and in hand. . ; x 2 ‘ ‘ . - 51,115 


£803,603 


Dr- No. 3.—PROPOSED APPROPRIATION OF PROFIT. 
Dividend paid on preference shares for first half-year, - ‘ 43,500 
Dividend payable for second half of 1896 . , : 3,500 
Interim dividend paid on ordinary shares at 5 per cent. 7,000 
Further dividend on ordinary shares at 20 per cent., making with the 

interim distribution 25 per cent. perannum_.« 28,000 
Reserve fund as provided by memorandum of association ° : . 5,281 
Dividend on founders’ shares = ° = = ° : . 23,800 
Amount carried to credit of ordinary shares . . ° s é 399 
Amount carried to credit of founders’ shares . ' = ‘ 5 ° 753 16 


472,234 8 4 
Cr. 


Net profit for year. ‘. . . : 471,011 g 8 
Balance of undivided profit from last account ‘ : ; ; ‘ 1,222 18 8 


472,234 8 4 


A. J. NAuGHTON, Chief Accountant. 


The seventh annual general meeting of the shareholders of Harrod’s Stores, Limited, 
was held on the 4th February, at the Stores, 87-105 Brompton Road, S.W., under the 
presidency of Alderman A. J. Newton, J.P., the chairman of the company. The secretary 
(Mr. A. C. Wright) having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said : Ladies and Gentlemen,—On behalf of the directors I have very 
great pleasure indeed in welcoming you here to-day in this really beautiful apartment, and I 
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congratulate you on assembling in your own freehold. (Applause.) It is customary at our 
annual meetings to go through the report and profit and loss account at some length, but 
seeing that we have to-day considerable business to transact, I venture to make an exception 
to the usual course, and merely to draw your attention to the salient features of the accounts. 
If you refer to the profit and loss account No. 1, you will find that the whole of the items 
therein enumerated, consisting of working expenses, interest and depreciation, are consider- 
ably in excess of the figures in the same account last year. Rents, rates and taxes have 
advanced by no less a sum than £2,162. Salaries and wages have increased by £12,585, and 
so on through the list. The total increase of these items, namely, working expenses, interest 
and depreciation, is 23 per cent. over the similar figures for 1895, and that increase is of 
course a very large one. On the other hand—the credit side—the gross profits have exceeded 
by £41,200 the amount for the year ending December, 1895. The other items are similarly 
enlarged. I find the transfer fees, commission on sales and purchases of stocks and shares 
show an increase of £247. Now, on that side of the account the increases over 1895 
amount to 28 per cent., so that you see although our working expenses and depreciation of 
interest exceed by 23 per cent. the figures of the previous year, our gross profits exceed by 28 . 
per cent. those of the previous year. (Applause.) The balance-sheet, so far as the capital is 
concerned, remains the same as last year. The debentures are reduced by the annual drawing 
which takes place, and which, extending over a long period, will extinguish that item. 
There is a new item in the balance-sheet consisting of loan from bankers £100,000. This is 
not the time to enter largely into that matter, because it will come up at the later meeting ; 
but, of course, I need scarcely tell you that these palatial premises have not been erected 
without the expenditure of a considerable sum of money. Our deposit and current account 
—that is to say, money we owe to our banking customers who have deposited money with 
this company and who have credit balances at the bank, now amounts to £88,584, being 
an increase of £27,790. We owe creditors £138,794, being £51,694 in excess of the 
amount for the same period last year. In reference to that matter you will easily understand 
when we are doing an enormously increased business, necessarily our indebtedness to the 
persons from whom we purchase our supplies must be largely increased also. On the credit 
side of the balance-sheet the assets and expenditure are shown. The property, leases and 
goodwill stand at the original sum. We have laid out on plant and fixtures, on what we 
term the No. 1 account, during the year £3,180, and on the No. 2 account £1,061. Depre- 
ciation in respect of the former at 5 per cent. has been allowed, and in respect of the latter 
the very large depreciation of 20 per cent. has been deducted. Stocks on the 31st December 
amounted to £156,526, or an increase of £237,780 as compared with the previous year. We 
then show you in No. 3 account the proposed appropriation of profit. That is set out in 
detail on the first page of the report. The outcome is, that we ask you to approve the report 
and balance-sheet and agree to a further distribution of 20 per cent. on the ordinary shares 
and £17 per founders’ share. During the year we have made again some internal alterations 
in connection with the staff. With regard to the assistants generally, those of you who are 
original shareholders will remember that when we took this business over, the working hours 
per week were no less than 75; in 1897 the working hours per week have been reduced to 
61. (Applause.) Then we introduced, some three or four years ago, a half-holiday to our 
assistants, and we selected Thursday as being the most convenient day for business ; but that 
which was convenient for business did not commend itself to the assistants, and they, very 
good temperedly, and in a very pleasing and proper manner, suggested that Saturday would 
be a much more convenient day for their half-holiday than Thursday. Well, it was a very 
important alteration to make, but in the course of time that was brought about, and in 
August last we succeeded in introducing Saturday as the half-holiday ; and to commemorate 
that important step it was decided to hold a féte at Barnes, and to be very jubilant over the 
interesting event. We did more than merely please our assistants, because by means of that 
féte we collected a very substantial sum of money—no less than £2,000—which we handed 
to Guy’s hospital in order to establish two beds, to be known in all futurity as “ Harrod’s 
Stores Beds.” (Applause.) A very pleasing duty devolved upon Mr. Burbidge and myself 
in attending at Guy’s and handing over that cheque. We inspected the beds, which were 
already fitted up, and one of them was occupied by one of our own female assistants, who 
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expressed her gratitude in very lively terms. (Applause.) Now, towards the latter end of 
the year we obtained possession of this ground floor and the adjoining shops where we are 
now assembled, and this, I am again bound to say, very beautiful room, is devoted to the 
purpose of a restaurant, and gives very great satisfaction, not only to our customers who are 
shopping, but also to the adjoining residents. But there is one drawback—that is to say, we 
are unable to supply any customer here with a glass of beer or wine, or even a glass of 
whisky. This necessitates our sending out to an adjoining public-house, in order to secure 
these very necessary beverages. (A laugh.) It appears to me an extraordinary anomaly 
that a concern like this should be hampered in complying with the requirements of the 
public. It seems that, as we are holders of a game licence, we might fairly be supplied with 
a licence such as victuallers hold. I believe it is the intention in the present Session of 
Parliament to introduce a Bill doing away with that disability, and I have no doubt whatever 
that our friend, Mr. Bailey, who thoroughly understands this question, will give that measure 
his very hearty support. During the year we have done a very extraordinary business in 
bicycles. The demand was so great for bicycles that in some cases we were almost unable to 
meet it. We had to send special messengers to the different cycle centres, and with cash in 
their hands they had to secure what our customers required. Fortunately we had made 
arrangements with the eminent firm of Humber and Goddard, who manufacture the 
“Nelson” machine, and we were able to supply that machine to many customers, and 
entirely to their satisfaction. (Applause.) In our new buildings you will find the safe 
deposit, and in that matter we pride ourselves on having met a very general demand. That 
safe deposit is unquestionably one of the best, if not the very best, in the world. It has been 
erected under the most perfect supervision and planned by thorough experts, and the general 
result is that we possess this very useful and admirable institution. I would suggest to share- 
holders who have not inspected the safe deposit that they should doso. Fora very moderate, 
almost trivial, sum per annum, they can have safes of varying sizes. There is every 
accommodation there for them to inspect their valuables, write their letters, and keep their 
own counsel. The flats now in course of erection will shortly be finished. We have many 
inquiries for those dwellings, and we believe they will be second to none in the West-end of 
London. As soon as they can be approached by means of staircases, intending tenants will 
be able to inspect them, and we are pretty certain. that we shall have very excellent tenants 
occupying those premises as soon as they are ready. I will now move :—“ That the report 
and balance-sheet be received and adopted, and the dividends therein referred to paid,” but 
after that is seconded I will invite such questions as shareholders may wish to put, confined, 
however, to the balance-sheet and report. As you are aware, we have an extra meeting to 
hold at the termination of this, and I do not want to introduce the business of that meeting 
- at present. (Applause.) 

Mr. James Bailey, M.P., seconded the motion, which, after a few questions had been 
asked and answered, was unanimously carried. 

The Chairman proposed the re-election of Mr. James Bailey, M.P.,and Mr. Edgar Cohen, 
the retiring directors, which was seconded by Mr. Chamberlain, and carried, and on the 
motion of Mr. Harding, Messrs. Hays, Akers and Hays, the retiring auditors, were also 
re-appointed. 

THE SPECIAL MEETING TO INCREASE THE CAPITAL. 

An extraordinary general meeting for the purpose of sanctioning the proposed increase of 
capital then followed. 

The Chairman said: The resolution which the directors put before you to-day is the 
outcome of great deliberation and very careful study. It is necessary that the finances of this 
company shall be placed on an absolutely sound basis. What was ample capital in the first 
instance now seems to be altogether insufficient, because in 1890 we were earning for thirteen 
months £13,519, whereas in the year 1896 we find ourselves earning £71,011, and, therefore, 
the veriest tyro in business matters must see that further capital is required in order to carry 
on this business successfully. We have, as you know, purchased this freehold, and we are 
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erecting these buildings now above us. We believe we are pursuing the right course ; every- 
thing tends to show us that our ramifications, in whatever direction we pursue them, are all 
of advantage to the company. But asa trading concern, it is of the very first importance 
that we should possess an absolutely perfect trading character. Now, it has been suggested 
to the directors, and it has, of course, presented itself to their minds, that a very easy way 
would be to raise money on debentures, but it must be borne in mind that a debenture 
creditor is a secured creditor, and, in consequence, the very fact of a preponderating creation 
of debentures would militate against the credit which a company of this description must 
enjoy. (Hear, hear.) Therefore we have to dismiss the question of raising money by 
debentures. We already have a creation of £100,000 debentures, and to create a further sum 
would be altogether disproportionate to the capital which we now have. This company 
receives very large sums of money on deposit from its customers and shareholders. It is 
requisite that those depositors having current accounts with our bank should feel themselves 
and be in an absolutely sound and safe position. The creation of debentures would not have 
that effect upon those of our clients who are very large customers to the stores. Then there 
is a suggestion of creating further preference shares. Preference shares, of course, commit a 
company to absolute payments, and although at this moment it looks an extremely improbable 
thing that the ordinary shares should be behind in their dividends, still, we must remember 
that all trading concerns have their ups and downs, and to be saddled with preference shares, 
dividends on which must, under all circumstances, be paid, might in some instances prove 
disagreeable to the company. Therefore, taking all these points into consideration—matters 
which have been considered from every point of view—the directors have come to the 
unanimous conclusion to recommend that the ordinary share capital of the company be 
increased in the terms of the resolution. I need scarcely say that the whole of this capital 
will not be issued at once. A portion will be issued when the directors think the time is fit 
and the opportunity ripe, and, of course, the existing shareholders will have preferential 
rights to subscribe for this new capital. (Hear, hear.) I will now conclude by moving this 
resolution :—“ That this meeting hereby sanctions the increase of the capital of the company 
to £421,400 by the creation of 140,000 new ordinary shares of £1 each, to rank equally with 
the original ordinary shares of the company, and to be issued at such time or times, and in 
such manner and at such premium, and generally upon such terms as the directors shall think 
fit, and that such premium shall be carried to the company’s reserve fund.” 

Mr. Richard Burbidge (managing director) seconded the motion. 

Major Jameson, M.P., said he had been a shareholder of the company almost from its 
inception, and he must say he considered the progress of the business had been truly marvellous. 
He felt certain that many who had come there—he would not say to curse, because that was not 
parliamentary, but to differ, would remain to pray, and would agree with him that they were 
greatly indebted to the board, not only for the 25 per cent. dividend they were receiving, but 
for the course they had adopted in this matter. (Applause.) 


THE CONDITIONS OF THE NEW ALLOTMENT. 


A Shareholder asked whether, in the allotment of the new shares, special consideration 
would be shown to the original shareholders. Would the shares be offered to them at a rate 
lower than they were in the market at that time? 

The Chairman said the original shareholders would not be offered the shares on any 
special terms. When the shares were issued, a certain preference would be given to the 
shareholders, but at this moment the extent of that preference had not even been discussed, 
and it should be borne in mind that in making the issue they should endeavour to enlarge the 
clientele of the company, because the board fully recognised that the shareholders of the 
company were its great strength. It had also been asked whether the holders of the founders’ 
shares would have any preference in the allotment. He could only say the founders would be 
quite fairly treated in the matter. The new issue of shares would of course put a preferential 
charge in front of the founders, amounting, when the whole of the shares were issued, to 
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411,000 a year. That must be borne in mind when they came to deal with the founders’ 
shares. He ventured to say that he gathered that the shareholders reposed the most complete 
confidence in the integrity and also in the ability of their directors properly to carry this 
matter through. (Applause.) 

The motion was then put and unanimously carried. 

Mrs. E. L. Blanchard said she considered a vote of thanks should be accorded the 
employees for their excellent conduct during the past very trying season. During Christmas 
season she spent nearly every day for a fortnight—she was ashamed to say—(laughter)—-at 
their establishment, and was much struck with the great courtesy and attention and thorough 
intelligence of all the staff, but especially the women. (Hear, and laughter.) 

The Chairman said he had very great pleasure in seconding that proposition. He quite 
agreed with the lady who had spoken, that whatever the ability of the managers, unless they 
had had a united staff of assistants, who by their courtesy could attract and keep their 
customers, this concern would not be in its present prosperous stage. (Applause.) 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. A. Beyfus proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, which was 
carried by acclamation. 


A meeting of Harrod’s Stores Founders’ Shares Company, Limited, then followed.— 
Alderman Newton, who again presided, pointed out that this was merely a distributing 
company, which received the dividend from the parent company and handed it over to the 
shareholders without any deduction whatever. He moved the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, and the payment of the dividend therein recommended. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Bailey, M.P., and carried, and the proceedings then 
terminated. 
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LIVERPOOL UNION BANK, LIMITED. 
(The Report appeared in the February number.) 


THE sixty-second annual meeting of the proprietors of the Liverpool Union Bank, 
Limited, took place on the 3rd February, in the board-room of the bank, Mr. Herbert W. 
Hind, chairman of directors, presiding. There were also present Messrs. John Bingham, 
John Brancker, Stewart H. Brown, Charles J. Bushell, R. Hobson, Samuel Sanday and A. F. 
Warr, M.P. (directors), Messrs. H. A. Bailey, J. S. Harmood Banner, J. C. Bromfield, Percy 
Bateson, G. H. Ball, H.C. Bailey, Andrew Callender, Burton W. Eills, Samuel Field, 
William Geddes, Thos. Gilton, James Hewitt, C. J. C. Henry, John Hignett, Robert 
Holder, C. B. R. Kent, James Lister, C. E. Mason, Robert Montgomery, James Marmon, 
H. J. Pollit, Joseph Robinson, W. L. Robinson, R. Robinson, Thomas Rogers, W. Fletcher 
Rogers, J. S. W. Shaw, F. Stromeyer, D. C. Scott, John Temple, Joseph Thorburn, S. R. 
Weightman and W. G. Henderson (manager), and John M’Kay (sub-manager). 

The Solicitor having read the notice convening the meeting, and announcing the dividend 
and bonus, and the report and accounts, as published in our February number, having been 
taken as read, 

The Chairman said: I am sure, gentlemen, the first thought with all of us on entering 
this room has been a sincere sorrow for the death of our friend and chairman, Mr. Holder. 
Few men have been spoken of by the press and by all sorts of public bodies in our town 
with such warm appreciation and regret, and the high and attractive qualities which early 
in life gave him a leading position on ’Change, characterised his work throughout, and 
were nowhere more conspicuous than in his twenty years’ service of this institution. 
(Applause.) To his popularity with his own trade and his unselfish thoughtfulness, especially 
for its younger members, we owe in large measure the great increase in our cotton connection 
which has marked these recent years, and to the last he was an example to all of us in his 
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untiring watchfulness and energy on your behalf. (Applause.) We shall indeed long miss 
him at this table. Gentlemen, it has been a serious additional blow that the director to 
whom we had looked as Mr. Holder’s successor in this chair passed away a few months 
before him in the full maturity of his powers and usefulness. It is true that Mr. George 
Holt was not actually on the board at his death, having gone off for a year last February 
under our rule of rotation, but we confidently reckoned on his return to office at this meeting. 
Our Liverpool life, in all parts of it, is grievously poorer from his loss also, and we here 
share truly in the general sorrow. Now, gentlemen, turning to the business of the meeting, 
we hope you have been fairly satisfied with the report presented to you. The results are 
very similar to last year’s—by no means brilliant, but still much better than we at all hoped 
for some months ago. The balance-sheet shows a large business being done at the 31st 
December, and if the year’s work had been all through on the scale of November and 
December, our profits would have been far above the average; but you must not forget that 
eight or nine months out of the twelve in 1896 were singularly dull in the trades which 
ordinarily provide our best borrowers, while rates also remained stagnant at about the lowest 
point known to this generation. Our loans, etc., which stand in the balance-sheet at nearly 
two millions, were little more than half the amount so recently as the middle of October, 
and our acceptances, which stand at £1,300,000, were under £150,000 in September. With 
so short a time of active profit-making, we are not dissatisfied with the year’s outturn, and 
encouraged by the promising opening of the new year, we have had no hesitation about 
paying our usual dividend and bonus, reducing the amount carried forward by some £3,000, 
but leaving it little short of £15,000. As regards our acceptance business, you may remember 
that at last annual meeting our chairman had to regret some falling off, and it will be satis- 
factory to you to know that the larger figures now current have arisen in the strict course of 
our district cotton imports without going beyond our own regular customers, and with all 
our conservative requirements of ample cover fully maintained. You will notice, gentlemen, 
that we have sold part of our holding of consols. Last July we felt that 113 odd was a high 
price, even though it might perhaps go higher under the special influences which affect it. 
We accordingly sold £100,000, having secured a like amount of short bonds of our own 
corporation with a fractionally better return. The gain realised on this conversion of securi- 
ties we have not included in our year’s profits, but have applied £5,000 of it to bring up our 
reserve fund to the round total of £400,000; about £3,000 odd to our property accounts, 
and the remainder to still further strengthen our inner contingent funds. I ask your attention 
to the intimation that we are opening—rather now that we have opened a few days ago—a 
branch in Douglas, Isle of Man. With three good local banks in possession of the island 
we cannot hope for any great or immediate success, but we think there may perhaps be room 
for an outsider, and we shall be glad if any of our friends who have influence there will help 
to make our little venture remunerative. I also beg your attention to the third page of our 
report, on which we give more detailed information than hitherto respecting our agents and 
correspondents. We wish it to be more widely known that we are in a position to carry 
through business promptly anywhere in our colonies, in the United States, and in foreign 
countries, and on the most favourable terms. To fill the vacancy at the board we recommend 
the election of Mr. James Smith, a shareholder for many years, and through his firm, Messrs. 
Smith, Edwards & Co., a large and valued customer. We owed to his firm some years ago 
an excellent director in the person of Mr. George M’Ferran, whose removal from our district 
brought his connection with us to too early a close, and we have confidence that Mr. Smith 
will also prove a valuable member of the board. I have already said that we began the new 
year with considerable hopefulness. Rates of interest, which are so important a factor in 
our profits, have unfortunately fallen away, but if we can get through the year with the same 
immunity as in 1896 from bad debts worth naming we may reasonably look forward to 
meeting you next year with not less satisfactory results. (Applause.) I beg to move that 
the report and balance-sheet be adopted. 

Mr, John Bingham seconded. 
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Mr. John Temple congratulated the directors and proprietors on the satisfactory nature of 
the balance-sheet, and suggested that it would be a convenience if the figures for the previous 
year were put by the side of the figures for the current year. If this had been done this 
year the fact that the reserve fund had been increased from £395,000 to £400,000 would have 
been apparent. The accounts must be satisfactory to the shareholders—there had been an 
extra amount of business done. They did not see the extra profits made by the sale of 
consols in the balance-sheet, but if they did not get this in malt they got it in meal—in the 
inner reserve, which was satisfactory. In conclusion, he might say that some of the share- 
holders besides himself had for some time thought the position of chairman should not be a 
fixture, but should rotate more. In this there was nothing personal to the present chairman, 
as the idea had been expressed before his appointment. 

Mr. James Lister said he disagreed with Mr. Temple in this matter. When they had a 
good man at the helm they had better stick to him. (Hear, hear.) He had all the experi- 
ence, and that being so, he could not see the object of changing year by year. 

The Chairman, in reply, said the profits in consols meant simply the conversion of securi- 
ties, and they did not think it desirable to put it in the report, or confuse it in the minds of 
the shareholders with the ordinary profits of the bank. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Thorburn moved that Messrs. John Brancker and Samuel Sanday be re-elected 
directors, and that Mr. James Smith be elected a director. It would be presumption in him 
to say anything with regard to the two first-named gentlemen, but from his long acquaintance 
with Mr. Smith in business he was perfectly satisfied that the directors had acted wisely in 
securing him as a director of the bank. 

Mr. W. L. Robinson seconded, and the resolution was carried. 

Mr. G. H. Ball moved a vote of thanks to the directors for their valuable services during 
the year. They had every reason to be gratified at having such a board of directors— 
gentlemen of the highest commercial reputation. Referring to the chairman’s remarks about 
Mr. Holder, he (the speaker) had had opportunities of judging that gentleman, and he never 
met a fairer or broader minded man, who gave everything consideration in the most impartial 
manner. In Mr. Smith, who succeeded Mr. Holder, they had a gentleman of high com- 
mercial knowledge and experience. 

Mr. Temple seconded, and the resolution was carried. 

The Chairman, in reply, said they were glad to feel that their services were appreciated. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Hignett, seconded by Mr Birkett, Messrs. Harmood, Banner 
and Son were reappointed auditors, at a salary of 250 guineas per annum. 

The Chairman proposed “ That the thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Henderson, 
the manager, and the other officers and clerks for their attention to their respective duties.” 
(Applause.) As a board of directors they were better qualified than anybody else to judge 
with what loyalty and keen attention the interests of the shareholders were watched over by 
Mr. Henderson and the whole of the staff. The routine business of the bank had increased 
very considerably during the past year or so, and they had had more than one letter from 
their correspondents abroad complimenting them on the prompt and active way in which 
the business was conducted. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. Geddes seconded the resolution, which was cordially passed. 

Mr. Henderson, in acknowledging it, said :—I thank you, gentlemen, for your renewed 
vote of confidence, always welcome and encouraging to all in the service. My assistants and, 
I am sure, the whole staff, would wish me to join in the tribute to Mr. Holder, who took the 
warmest interest in everything affecting their happiness. To myself he was for over twenty 
years a most loyal and unfailing friend, unwearied in helpfulness, tactful and sagacious in 
counsel, forbearing and generous in criticism, absolutely without selfishness or self-seeking. 
May I add, sir, on behalf of the staff, a respectful wish that your own occupancy of the chair 
may, like Mr. Holder’s, be most successful and memorable, as all who know you very con- 

fidently predict. 
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A vote of thanks to the chairman, on the motion of Mr. James Lister, concluded the 
proceedings. 

Afterwards a special general meeting was held, at which it was decided to alter certain 
clauses in the deed of settlement. These alterations were explained by the chairman, who 
stated that after deciding to open a branch in the Isle of Man they found that their deed of 
settlement in the clause permitting branches to be established restricted them to “ England,” 
and the board felt that the field ought to be widened to “ United Kingdom and the Isle of 
Man.” A special meeting being necessary to sanction this, it was considered desirable to 
take advantage of the opportunity to make two small improvements which had been in their 
minds for some time—the first fixing the annual meeting a week earlier than hitherto, and so 
bringing it into January, when most other banks held theirs ; the second modifying a clause 
referring to joint holding of shares, which made it irregular to pass transfers into the names 
of two or more members of a family without needless investigation. 


The formal resolution, proposed by the chairman, was seconded by Mr. Temple, and 
carried unanimously. 





> 
LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE direcjors, in submitting to the proprietors the balance-sheet for the half-year ending 
31st December last, have to report that, after paying interest to customers and all charges, 
making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £51,243. 8s. 3d. for rebate on 
bills not due, the net profits amount to £234,471. 19s. 97. From this sum has been deducted 
£25,000, transferred to premises account, and £10,000, carried to the credit of provident fund, 
leaving £199,471. 19s. 9d., which, with £76,712. 12s. 7d., balance brought forward from last 
account, leaves available the sum of £276,184. 12s. 4d. The directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. for the half-year, which will absorb £200,000. This 
will leave a balance of £76,184. 12s. 4d. to be carried forward to profit and loss new account. 
The present dividend, added to that paid to 30th June, will make 20 per cent. for the year 
1896. The directors report with deep regret the death of their esteemed colleague, William 
Henry Stone, Esq., who for nearly twenty-two years devoted so much attention and ability 
to the affairs of the bank, and was for some time deputy-chairman of the board. The 
directors in accordance with the provisions of the deed of settlement have filled the vacancy 
on the board, by the appointment of William Howard, Esq., a duly qualified shareholder, and 
for many years head office manager and joint general manager of this bank. The directors 
feel assured that Mr. Howard’s long experience will continue to be of much benefit to the 
institution, and also that his appointment will give satisfaction to the shareholders. The 
directors retiring by rotation are John James Cater, Esq., William Egerton Hubbard, Esq., 
and Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq., who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital subscribed, immenaiee paid ” - ; . ‘ - . £2,000,000 
Reserve fund . 1,000,000 
Due by the bank on current accounts, on deposit accounts, with interest 
accrued, circular notes, etc. - 41,951,231 
Liabilities on acceptances, covered by. cash or securities or bankers’ 
guarantees : 
Rebate on bills not “due carried to next account 
Net profit for the half-year, after making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, £234,471. 19s. 9d. ; transferred to premises account, £25,000— 
£209,471. 19s. 9a@.; carried to the credit of the provident fund, 
£10,000— £199,471. 19s. 9d. ; — and loss balance — from 
last account, £76,712. 12s. 7d. . é 276,184 12 4 


2,180,559 
51,243 


£46,659,219 I 9 





LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 


ASSETS. 
Cash at the head office and branches, and with Bank of England, 

45,095,669. Is. gd. ; loans at call and at notice, covered by securities, 

43,768, 259. 25. 9d. . £8,863,928 4 
Investments, viz. :— (Consols 23 per cent. ) registered and in certificates, 

and new 23 per cents., £6,751,991. 75. 11d. ; Canada 4 per cent. 

bonds, Egyptian 3 per cent. bonds, and Turkish 4 per cent. bonds 

guaranteed by the British Government, 47,441,511. 25. 6d.; India 

Government stock and debentures, and India Government guaranteed 

railway shares, stock and debentures, £887,362. 15s.; Metropolitan 

and other corporation stocks, debenture bonds, English railway 

debenture stock and colonial bonds, £1,624,831. 10s. 3d. ; other 

securities, £7,688. 10s. . : 9,961,393 17 
Discounted bills current, 412,439,704. 175. 4a.; advances to customers 

at the head office and branches, £ 12,784,785. 4s. Id.. ; . 25,224,490 I 
Liabilities of customers for drafts accepted by the bank (as per contra) . 2,180,559 5 
Freehold premises in Lombard Street and Nicholas Lane, freehold 

and leasehold property at the branches, with fixtures and fittings, 

£453,847. 12s. 10d. ; less amount transferred from _— and haan 

£25,000 . : : : : A 428,847 12 10 


£46,659,219 1 9 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 


Interest paid to customers. £85,472 6 
Salaries and all other expenses at “head office and branches, including 

income-tax on profits and salaries. : : ; . 241,726 15 
Transferred to the credit of premises account . ; . : . . 25,000 O 
Carried to the credit of the provident fund . . . . «. . 10,000 0 
Rebate on bills not due, carried to new account . 51,243 8 
Dividend 10 per cent. for the half- _— meses " balance carried 

forward, £76,184. 12s. 4d. x . : ; : 276,184 12 


£689,627 2 
Cr. 
Balance brought forward from last account . 476,712 12 7 
Gross profit for the half-year, after making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, and ew seaeed ——- ail 2d. a from 
3oth June last . : ‘ 612,914 9 8 


£689,627 2 3 


The ordinary general meeting was held at the Cannon Street Hotel on the 4th February, 
Mr. William A. Jones presided. After expressing great regret at the death of their late 
colleague, Mr. W. H. Stone, he proceeded to move the adoption of the report. He remarked 
that but for the terrible plague and famine which had visited parts of the Indian Empire, the 
general outlook throughout the whole of her Majesty’s dominions was encouraging. During 
the past year there had been a considerable improvement in trade, and the receipts from the 
principal railways exhibited decided increases. The figures of the London Clearing House, 
which he thought might be taken as the barometer of operations in the City, aggregated last 
year £7,574,000,000, or only £18,000,000 less than those for 1895. This small diminution was 
entirely owing to the falling off in mining share transactions, both as regarded volume and 
value. At the present time they saw nothing on the monetary horizon which threatened a 
great change in banking business, but, as they could not anticipate that quiet times would last 
for ever, he felt sure they would approve the action of the directors in carrying forward a 
substantial amount to the next account. The bank was not in the same position as an 
ordinary trader, and its resources depended, in addition to the £3,000,000 of paid-up capital 
and reserve fund, almost entirely of money which the public placed with it. As that money 
continually increased it became necessary to find further profitable methods for its investments. 
The customers’ balances at the present time, compared with what they were a year ago, 
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exhibited an increase of about £3,000,000, of which, however, about £1,000,000 consisted of 
money which had been paid in on account of another company which the bank was working 
for. The tendency of money in this part of the world was generally to decline in the first 
half of the year, evidence of which had already been afforded this half-year in the fact that it 
began with the Bank rate at 4 per cent., which was afterwards reduced to 3} per cent. and 
which had been further reduced that day to 3 percent. In the half-year ended December 
last the average rate was £2. 19s. 3¢., compared with £2 for the corresponding period of 
1895, but with the exception of transactions for a very short period the rate for discount was 
always considerably below that figure. The discounts at the head office alone during the six 
months amounted to over £31,000,000, and it had been found quite practicable to handle this 
enormous sum without making any loss, a statement which reflected the greatest credit on 
their officials and staff. He then referred to the improvement in agricultural matters in the past 
half-year, and pointed to certain conditions which he thought seemed to point to the propability 
of the price of wheat remaining steady, with a rising tendency. The losses in the country 
during the period under review had been extremely small. They proposed on that occasion 
to transfer £10,000 to the benefit of the provident fund, which the trustees would invest in 
first-class securities, and the income arising therefrom would go towards reducing the annual 
charge on the bank which the shareholders authorised the directors to make about twenty 
years ago. During the past year their customers’ balances had increased by £2,948,400, and 
this had been accompanied by a very encouraging increase in the number of their accounts. 
Including the deposits, the accounts now numbered 151,447, an advance of 5,815. The 
acceptances were £1,098,840 less than they were a year ago, and this decline seemed to be 
pretty general at all their branches, and was largely owing to the fact that cable transfers were 
now substituted to a considerable extent for bills of exchange. After referring to other 
changes in the balance-sheet, he stated that the gross profit for the half-year, after providing 
for bad and doubtful debts, and including rebate £26,027, and the sum brought forward, 
amounted to £612,914, or an increase of nearly £100,000 as compared with that for the same 
period of 1895. The expenses had been £241,726, or an increase of £6,980. They proposed 
a dividend of 10 per cent. for the half-year, leaving £76,184 to be carried forward. He 
thought they had every reason to be satisfied with their position, and they could look forward 
confidently to the future. The motion was seconded and adopted. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


THE available profit for the past year, including the amount brought forward from the 
previous year, after payment of charges and expenses, carrying forward the amount necessary 
for rebate of bills, and making due provision for bad debts and contingencies, is £355,875. 
18s. 8d. Out of this an interim dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, free of 
income-tax, amounting to £124,600, was paid for the half-year ending the 30th day of June 
last. The directors recommend that a dividend of 13s. per share, being at the rate of 16} per 
cent. per annum for the past half-year, amounting to £144,625, be now declared ; that 
£50,000 be written off the bank premises account ; that £10,640. 16s. 8d. be applied in pay- 
ment of income-tax on the above dividends, etc.; and that the balance, £26,010. 2s., be 
carried forward to the profit and loss account of the present year. The past year closed amid 
many satisfactory evidences of reviving and prosperous trade, the prospects of which continue 
favourable. Branches have been opened at Ramsgate, Deal, Brighton, Canterbury and 
Holborn Circus (London), with the promise of advantageous results. The directors who 
retire at this meeting are Messrs. Walter Randolph Farquhar, George Braithwaite Lloyd, and 
Richard Borradaile Lloyd. They are all eligible for re-appointment. The dividend will be 
payable on and after the roth February, free of income-tax. 


THOMAS SALT, 
Chairman. 
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Statement of Liabilities and Assets on the 31st December, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 
Subscribed capital (being 222,500 shares of £50 each) . ‘ . . 411,125,000 0 O 





Capital paid up, viz., oan a shares at x8 - share . 41,780,000 
Reserved fund ‘ s 1,000,000 

Se 2,780,000 O O 
Debts owing to sundry persons by the ee 


On bills or notes accepted or endorsed. ‘ 2 : ‘ 572,423 16 10 
On current and other accounts é : - £17,383,421 6 1 
On deposit accounts at notice . é r - 15,261,504 4 II 





——__ 32,644,925 II Oo 
a in respect of customers’ loans to brokers, fully secured, 
5,000). 

Profit (including £18,294. 6s. 7d., brought forward from last year), 
£355,875. 18s. 8d.; less interim dividend for half-year ending 3oth 
June, at 14 per cent. per annum, £124,600—£231,275 18s. 8d. ; 
Balance, proposed to be appropriated as follows :—In payment of 
half-year’s dividend to 31st December, at 16} per cent. per annum, 
£144,625 ; to be written off bank premises account, £50,000 ; 
imcome-tax, £10,640. 16s. 8d.; to be carried forward to next year, 
426,010. 25... ; r y z : = 4231,275 18 8 


£35:997349 7 10 








ASSETS. 
Cash in hand and with the Bank of a amd - £4,147,340 13 10 
Cash at call and short notice : ‘ 4,170,897 14 6 
—— 8,318,238 8 4 
Bills of exchange . 4,078,041 2 7 


Consols and other British Government securities, L 2 561,714. I 55. 10d. 
Indian and Colonial Government securities, corporation stocks, 
English railway debenture and preference stocks, and sundry 
investments, £2,266,179. 175. 4d. : ‘ ; : é 4 5,827,894 13 2 


18,224,174 4 1 


Advances to customers, promissory notes, and other securities . 16,544,395 14 4 
Liabilities of customers for bills accepted or endorsed by the company 572,423 16 10 
Bank premises and furniture (after provision as proposed) . . 656,355 12 7 


£35:997:349 7 10 





The Thirty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of this Bank was held 
on Monday, the 8th February, 1897, at the Grand Hotel, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

Mr. Thomas Salt (Chairman of the Board of Directors) presided, and there were also 
present Messrs. J. Spencer Phillips (Deputy Chairman), J. S. Keep, J. Arthur Kenrick, 
George B. Lloyd, Richard B. Lloyd, John C. Salt, A. W. Summers, R. V. Vassar-Smith, 
George D. Whatman, William de Winton, and Robert Woodward (Directors), Howard 
Lloyd (General Manager), George E. Abell (Assistant Genera! Manager), Edward J. 
Harrison (Secretary), C. H. Bradbury (Assistant Secretary), C. A. Harrison (Auditor), 
Arthur Godlee (Solicitor), and a large number of Shareholders, including Sir H. Wiggin, 
Bart., Messrs. Joseph Ash, J. H. Pearson, T. Marlow, J. Gunn, J. Bridcut, F. C. Bourne, 
W. Kerby, S. Booth, C. Harding, G. A. Panton, F. Nelson, C. Wallis, etc. 

The notice convening the Meeting having been read by the Secretary, the Report and 
Statement of Accounts for the year 1896 were taken as read. 

The Chairman: I beg to move “That the Report just taken as read be received and 
adopted, and that, in accordance with the recommendation of the Directors therein, a 
dividend for the half-year ended the 31st day of December last of 13s. per share, being at the 
rate of £16. 5s. per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital of the Company, be declared, such 
dividend to be payable on and after the roth inst., free of income-tax.” It is my duty to 
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make some observations with regard to the position of your bank, and to some extent with 
regard to the conditions of the commercial affairs of the country. I shall be as brief as 
possible, but before I enter into the matter, if you will allow me, I wish to offer an apology 
for my absence from the last two General Meetings. That absence was inevitable, but I 
need hardly say how great the regret and disappointment to myself were that I could not be 
present. There was, however, in my absence one great source of satisfaction, to myself at 
least. It gave the directors an opportunity of showing that they had other men amongst 
their body not only as capable as, but far more capable than, I am of conducting the business 
of your General Meeting. This is a guarantee to you of the strength and continuity of your 
management. I will now take the figures of the Report, which I think I can make clear 
without taking up too much of your time; but on this occasion there are two or three points 
which ought to be specially noticed with regard to these figures. Comparing the Report of 
1896 with the Report to the 31st December, 1895, you will observe that the Capital stands 
the same in both years, viz., £1,780,000. The Reserved Fund also remains the same, 
41,000,000 Next, with regard to the Current and Deposit accounts, that is, the money we 
get from the public, the amount in 1896 was £32,644,000, in 1895 it was £28,786,0008¢ 
That gives a large increase of between three and four millions. The cause of the increase is 
partly the general progress and growth of the bank; but I should say that there are also 
special circumstances in the fact that at the close of last year we held some very heavy and 
special deposits. Bills or Notes accepted or endorsed in 1896 were £572,000, and in 1895 
£434,000, showing an increase of £140,000. I will now take the profits. In 1896 they 
were, as you will see, £355,000, and in 1895 £277,000. We brought forward in 1896 the 
sum of £18,000, and in 1895 £16,000. This is a practical increase of £78,000, a pleasant 
and substantial figure. You will naturally wish to know the cause of the increase. It is 
that our system of banking, and its necessities, oblige us to hold a large amount of 
immediately available or floating balances. Now the interest on those balances is, as you all 
know, enormously affected by the Bank of England rate. We had towards the close of the 
year 1896 an increase in the bank rate which naturally added substantially to our profits, 
The bank rate ruled from the 22nd February, 1894, to the 10th September, 1896, at only 2 
per cent., and the market rate during the greater part of that period was very considerably 
below even 2 per cent., so that our profits from our floating and available balances were 
exceedingly lean. On the roth September, 1896, the bank rate was raised from 2 to 2} per 
cent. ; on the 24th September it was raised to 3 per cent.; and on the 22nd October it was 
advanced to 4 per cent., so that at the close of the year we got very fair rates. The advance 
in the rate and the general growth of our business therefore are the causes of the increase in 
our profits. I have to suggest to you how we shall deal with these profits, amounting to the sum 
of £355,000. We paid a dividend of 14 per cent. in June, 1896, which absorbed £124,600, 
leaving £231,000 to be now appropriated. We propose to pay out of this a dividend of 16} 
per cent. for the half-year, that rate giving a level amount of 13s. upon each of our shares, and 
absorbing a sum of £144,625. The income-tax is £10,640, and we propose to carry forward 
426,000, as compared with £18,000 carried forward in 1895. You will observe that in the 
Report of 1896 these figures are placed in a form somewhat different from that which they 
assumed in the Report of 1895, and I believe you will find it more simple and clear to under- 
stand. The ultimate result is of course the same. If you approve of our dealing with the 
figures in the way I have so far suggested, we have £50,000 in hand, and the question 
naturally arose and exercised the minds of your Directors as to how that sum could best be 
dealt with. If the matter were an open question I could suggest almost half-a-dozen ways in 
which we might deal with £50,000 very comfortably and very profitably. But, after careful 
consideration, your Directors decided to place the sum of £50,000 to credit of the Premises 
account. There were two or three reasons for this, and I hope you will accept them as good 
reasons. In the first place, our shareholders have always endorsed and accepted the policy 
of writing down from time to time, as opportunity offered, substantial sums from the 
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Premises account ; and it did not seem unreasonable that in a somewhat fat year we should 
apply an exceptional sum to that purpose. Such a process is convenient, for, if we fall back 
again to comparatively low and unremunerative rates, it will be open to us to apply a much 
smaller sum or even nothing at all to the Premises account in some particular year. That is 
one reason, but there is another reason. The experience of the last ten years has taught 
us something which is rather new in the history of banking, but it has no doubt presented 
itself to your minds as well. It is this, that it is absolutely necessary, if you are to do 
successful banking, to have expensive and convenient premises. You cannot help it. I could 
point out places where, with a small bank, we were doing only a moderate business ; and 
when we improved our premises, and made them more convenient and more handsome, or 
removed to a better position, we increased our business very profitably and very rapidly. 
Therefore we must meet the necessity of the times : we must have commodious bank premises, 
not only for the purpose of carrying on our business conveniently, but also for the health and 
comfort of our clerks, who deserve so much at our hands. That is another reason. A 
question I should like to ask and to answer is one which I believe has been revolved in some 
minds, and it is this. Suppose in the course of twelve months we wanted to sell the whole 
of our bank premises, what would be the result ? Of course, the idea of selling all our premises 
is in itself an absurdity ; but I think I can find you an answer to the question, for I believe 
at this moment all our premises taken together are worth intrinsically more than they stand 
at in our books. But you must remember that it is not everybody who wants to buy a very 
handsome bank, with a strong-room, Chubb’s safes, and complete appurtenances, so that the 
probable result of such a fancy sale as I have suggested would be that we should sell some of 
our banks at considerably above the price they stand at in the books, some at a little below ; 
but a certain number, and perhaps some of the important ones, might remain on our hands 
for a time waiting an opportunity of sale. That is the state, and I believe, the accurate state, 
of your property, and under the circumstances is it not a prudent thing to write down our 
premises figure as much as we properly and conveniently can? I often think with envy of a 
great company—it is not a bank—in the City, which has a corner house on a most eligible 
site, standing in the books at nothing at all, having been completely written off. We are not 
in that happy position, but I cannot help thinking, and I think you will agree, that the 
premises figure ought to be substantially written down. I have dwelt upon this because I 
was particularly told that many of our shareholders wished for some information upon the 
matter. I will now turn to the Assets, and here again you will see a considerable change in the 
figures. The explanation will be easy and brief. In 1896 Cash in hand, at call, and at short 
notice stood at £8,318,000. In 1895 the figure was £6,580,000, so that there has been an 
increase in what we may call floating balances of 1} millions. The Bills at the end of 1896 
stood at £4,078,000 ; at the end of 1895 they were £3,554,000. That is an increase of 
about half a million. Advances to customers in 1896 were £16,544,000, being an increase of 
something like 2} millions. But just as there were some exceptional deposits at the end of 
1896, so also there were some exceptional and temporary advances to a considerable amount. 
The investments at the end of 1896 stood at £5,827,000; and in 1895 they stood at 
47,153,000, being a drop of 1} millions. The other items of assets have correspondingly 
increased, but you will naturally ask how this is. The explanation is simple to a degree. 
We have a very large holding of Government Treasury Bills; and during the year 1896 a 
considerable part of them ran off, and we either could not renew them at all or could only 
get them at such a price as they were not worth taking at. We held at one time about 
two-thirds of the total Treasury Bills issued. They are a very good banking security, 
and in some ways very convenient. We have been obtaining more lately, and we 
shall by degrees, as opportunity offers, and as the market improves, fill up again with 
them. I want to tell you one thing about our investments which has not always been 
understood. When we make a profit on an investment, we do not apply the profit to income, 
but place it to the credit of investment account. It goes into the investment ledger, and 
reduces the price of the investments generally. I hope you will understand that this is our 
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universal custom. The market value of the securities that we hold is at this moment very 
considerably in excess of the price at which they stand in our ledger. I do not wish to quote 
the figures publicly, but I should not mind telling anyone privately what that surplus is. 
Of course it is apt to fluctuate, as we hold a large amount of securities, and even Consols will 
vary considerably in price, but it is satisfactory to know that at this moment the surplus 
value in our investment ledger is a very substantial figure. I do not think I need trouble you 
any more about the routine figures of our Report. I hope what I have said has been clear 
and satisfactory, but if any of our friends wish to make any enquiries, I will tell them as 
much as I possibly can. I have left myself only a few minutes to deal with questions of 
general interest, and, therefore, it will be more in the way of noting what has passed than in 
offering any observations. Trade in 1896 showed a considerable improvement over that of 1895. 
Towards the end it certainly looked decidedly cheerful, especially in some districts. How far 
the improvement is established and permanent, it is perhaps rather early to state positively. 
During a portion of the year prices generally ruled exceedingly low. I believe that experts 
in the matter calculate that they were lower at one time last year than they were ever known 
to be before. But there was a partial, though not a general, rise towards the close of 1896. 
Some four or five years ago I happened to say at one of these Meetings that there was every 
prospect of a large increase in the production of gold. I am not going into the gold question: 
I only notice it as a matter of interest ; but it is rather curious that the suggestion has been 
realised. We hear of gold working and gold discoveries all over the world ; New Zealand, 
Australia, South Africa, British Guiana, Newfoundland, Vancouver, all talk about gold ; and 
the money that is invested in that direction, and the great improvement in machinery, will 
very probably cause a continuance and a large increase in the production. _It is calculated— 
though I cannot give certain figures, because it is only a calculation—that the yield of gold 
in 1896 may be estimated to exceed the yield of the previous year by £3,500,000, and to 
exceed the yield of 1894 by 48,700,000. I will not trouble you about general questions 
further, but I thought it proper to say so much. I should not be doing right if I were to sit 
down without asking you to concur with me and our Directors in offering our warm thanks 
to our managers and clerks and employes all through the bank for the work they have done. 
Much of our success as a bank, I might almost say all our success, depends upon their fidelity, 
their honour, and their capacity. You may some time like to know what we are doing for them 
in the way of pensions, provident and insurance fund, etc. I believe we endeavour to deal both 
liberally and kindly in this respect, but I will not trouble you on this occasion with details. 
I would remind our managers and all who have to work in our different branches that there 
are two things they have to bear in mind. First of all they have to exercise great caution 
with regard to their advances and their business generally—caution not only in what they do, 
but also in what they say. A bank manager ought to be an excessively prudent, and I 
might almost say he ought to be a very silent man. I need hardly do more than express that 
opinion, because I know that so many of our managers entertain and act upon these views. 
But there is something else I want to remind them of, and that is that in their relations with 
their customers they should try to emulate and to imitate the best customs of the old private 
banks. In the old days the private banker was the friend of all his customers. There was 
a real affection between the banker and his customer. They tried to understand and to help 
each other as friends ; and I am very glad when, under our joint-stock system, our managers 
cultivate some of that warmth of feeling and anxiety to please and help their customers ; not 
of course running any undue banking risks, but trying to make their customers feel that their 
banker is their best friend to go for advice. This brings me to a very important point, about 
which I would say just one word. I mentioned just now something which is new in the 
modern experience of banking. There is something else that is also new to which I think it 
right to allude. It is the excessive competition which is growing up amongst banking 
companies. Now, competition is a very good thing, both for the banks and for the public, 
so long as it is not carried too far; but undue and excessive competition—as I could show 
you if I had time—is extremely mischievous, both to the banks and to the traders. I would 
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remind our managers that the proper, the best, and the only true way to meet competition is 
to do your business so carefully and so well that nobody can beat you. That is the way to 
meet competition. I do not believe in the competition which tries to get accounts from 
other banks underneath their proper value ; but I do believe in the man who says, “ If you 
come to me you shall be treated fairly, you shall be treated well, you shall be treated as 
a friend, you shall be treated just the same at the beginning and all through ; I won’t tempt 
you to come to me so that I may make something out of you by-and-bye when I have got 
hold of you, but I will treat you well all along, and do the ‘business so well, so kindly and so 
thoroughly that you will say, ‘At any rate I have got a good bank.’” Iam afraid that 
I have delayed you much longer than I intended, but some of these subjects are somewhat 
interesting and somewhat pressing at the moment. I will conclude by moving the resolution 
I have read. 

Mr. J. Spencer Phillips : I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

No questions having been asked, the resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

Sir Henry Wiggin moved “ That Messrs. Walter Randolph Farquhar, George Braithwaite 
Lloyd, and Richard Borradaile Lloyd, who retire at this Meeting, be re-elected Directors of 
this Company.” 

Mr. John Gunn seconded the proposition, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. George B. Lloyd : One of my three colleagues is absent to-day, but I express the 
views of all three when I say that we are very much obliged to you for this expression of 
your confidence, which we shall all do our best to deserve. 

Mr. Thomas Marlow proposed “ That Messrs. C. A. Harrison, Barratt, West and Thorley, 
and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., be appointed auditors for the year commencing on the 
Ist day of January, 1897, and that their remuneration for auditing the accounts for the year 
ended the 31st day of December, 1896, be the sum of 1,000 guineas.” 

Mr. Charles Harding seconded the resolution, which was carried em. con. ; 

Mr. C. A. Harrison, in responding, said: Will you permit me to thank you for the vote 
which you have just passed? Perhaps I may add that I have reviewed the accounts of the 
bank since it was established in 1865, and have been identified with it during the whole of 
that period. Its history is one of progressive development and consolidation. I have watched 
its career with increasing personal interest, and at the same time with a very keen sense of 
auditorial responsibility, and I should like, with your permission, just to emphasize two very 
brief statements. The first is that during the whole history of the bank I have never seen 
any ground whatever for doubting its stability and vigour. The second is that we have never 
signed our auditorial certificate with more confidence, satisfaction and hope. The bank is 
placed on a wider and firmer basis, and has now greater earning power than at any former 
period of its history. I am glad to have this opportunity of congratulating you on the 
splendid position the bank has attained. 

The Chairman : I hope you will allow me to propose that our very hearty thanks be given 
to the General Manager, Mr. Howard Lloyd, and all the staff of the bank. 

Mr. J. H. Pearson seconded, and Mr. Joseph Ash supported the resolution, which was 
carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Howard Lloyd: I should be sorry if my acknowledgment of your vote became a 
mere formality, for Iam glad of everything which brings home to your minds the fact that 
a dividend of over a quarter of a million, the result of the past year’s working, does involve, 
on the part of your large staff, the exercise of a combination of qualities which are entirely 
requisite, and without which such results could not be attained. I hope I may be allowed 
especially to emphasize to you that you do possess in your large staff the elements which your 
prosperity requires. You have men of mature experience and consummate judgment, of 
conspicuous skill and untiring vigilance, and these qualities, so necessary to your welfare, 
I believe your staff provide. In accepting this resolution you have recognised that fact, and 
on their behalf I thank you. 

Sir Henry Wiggin proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors, which was 
seconded and carried unanimously. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN BANK, LIMITED. 
(The report appeared in the February number.) 


THE sixty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the London and South Western Bank, 
Limited, was held on the 4th February, at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of 
Mr. George N. Marten. 

The Secretary (Mr. Herbert Potter) having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: I now have to make a few remarks on this report and balance-sheet. 
Both are such as will commend themselves to the shareholders, whether absent or present, and 
the few comments I have to make on them can add but little to the solid facts and figures 
which have been printed and distributed among you during the last fortnight. These figures, 
as you see, have appreciably increased, and it is gratifying to see that the progress in the 
last twelve months has well outstripped that of its predecessor, or, in fact of any previous year 
in the history of our bank. The last half-year has terminated in conditions as regarded 
banking much altered from its commencement in July, when it was difficult to find employ- 
ment for money in investments, bills, or loans at short date, except at very low rates ; and the 
Bank of England rate remained at the 2 per cent. which had been continuous for a long 
period up to September last. The last few weeks, however, showed a succession of rises in 
the value of money, from 2 per cent. in September to 4 per cent. at the end of the year, and 
as this arose not from a fever of increased speculation, but a real expansion of trade, it gives 
fair promise of that steady and active continuance of general business which creates the 
prosperity of all classes engaged in commercial pursuits. The first item in our balance-sheet, 
current and deposit accounts, now standing at 48,508,000, shows an increase of £1,235,000, 
as our totals in this line last year amounted to 47,272,000, and I think this expansion, as 
showing the increased confidence of the public, is one we may congratulate ourselves upon. 
The capital remains the same, the reserve fund being increased by £20,000, recently added 
from the profits of last half-year. This is invested wholly in consols, which are held’in our 
books at 90. To turn to the assets, cash in hand, at the bank, at call, and at short notice 
amounts to £1,810,000, this being an increase of £168,000. The British Government stocks 
amount to £1,822,000, the Metropolitan and other first-class stocks to £786,000, and the 
English corporation and other securities to £212,000, making a total of £2,820,000, or 
something over £307,000 additional. These two items of cash and securities—together 
44,631,590—form over 54 per cent. of our liability to customers. Bills discounted (£622,000) 
are £60,700 more than before. Loans and advances—a large and useful item in a bank’s 
business, when carefully made and regularly inspected—amount to £3,819,000, a sum. larger 
by £784,000 than a year ago. The acceptances balance a similar item’on the other side of 
the account. Bank premises (£392,500) are less than last year by £3,650. This is caused 
by £10,000 applied to the reduction of this account on June 3oth last, with the expenditure in 
new premises at Stroud-green and Wallington, and sundry additions and alterations made 
since that date deducted therefrom. The present value of our bank premises, and also of our 
investment securities, considerably exceeds the amount they stand at in our books. As to the 
other assets, outstanding advices, etc., this is a fluctuating item, and is less than at the corre- 
sponding date last year by £17,000. 

The net profits, after paying all charges for interest, current expenses, rebate, and bad and 
doubtful debts, adding £20,000 to our reserve fund, and the authorised addition of £1,500 
to the staff retirement and benevolent fund, amount to £41,100. This, with the balance 
brought forward from last half-year (£10,600), makes £51,700 available. The proposed 
dividend and bonus will absorb £36,000 of the amount, and leave a balance of £15,700 to be 
carried forward. You will be pleased to know that there has been an increase in the number 
of customers’ current accounts of 3,700, making a total of 46,000, and that we have over 1,900 
shareholders. New branches have been established during the past year at Walthamstow, 
New Malden, Cricklewood, and South Croydon, and sub-branches at Stanmore, East Ham, 
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and Whetstone, and this week we have opened a branch at Watford, with a sub-branch at 
Bushey. Such good results and steady continuous progress cannot but make these meetings 
pleasant for us all. On your side of the table you will, I feel sure, receive my statement of 
them with interest and gratification, and be not unwilling to allow that the administration 
represented at this end of the room deserves some credit for the judicious outlay in the past 
and the expenditure upon extensions, which has to be continuous to meet the requirements of 
these times. Another point which, in conclusion, I should like to a'lude to is the assistance 
we have always received from our shareholders and customers in their respective localities, 
and amongst their friends and acquaintances, in developing and increasing the connections of 
the bank. It is this hearty co-operation and good feeling between the executive and the 
shareholders and constituents which is so conducive and essential to the prosperity and success 
of this and every other commercial undertaking. I now beg to propose: “ That the report, 
balance-sheet, and statement of accounts be received and adopted, and that the dividend for 
the half-year, at the rate of 10 per cent., together with a bonus of 1 per cent. for the half-year, 
free of income-tax, be declared and paid.” (Applause.) 

Lieut.-Colonel G. A. Elliot seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

On the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. W. M. Mackenzie, the retiring 
directors (Lieut.-Colonel George A. Elliot, Mr. W. Franklin, and Mr. H. Wethered) were 
re-elected. 

Messrs. James Edmeston and James Worley having been reappointed auditors, 

Mr. T. B. Callard moved a vote of thanks to the directors, managers, and the staff of the 
bank for the able way in which they had conducted the business during the past half-year. 

This was seconded by Mr. Luck and carried. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the compliment, said: On behalf of the directors 
officers, and staff, I have to thank you for the cordial vote of thanks you have accorded us. 
You hold in your hands the solid evidence of our work. On behalf of the staff I think there 
prevails throughout the bank a thorough spirit of zeal and energy ; each and all feel that their 
prosperity and advancement is bound up with that of the institution they serve, and as the 
great majority of our employees have made their first start in business life after their school 
days in our service, so they come to look upon their employment as one in which their 
interests and our own are identical, and good service fully recognised during their career, and 
provision made for long and advancing years. It is this healthy spirit that has trained our 
managers into becoming good pioneers in the new districts they are called upon to work in, 
and as the general direction of this policy has been originated at head-quarters, so, on behalf 
of the directors and general managers, I take a portion of your complimentary remarks and 
beg to return you my hearty thanks. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





LONDON AND YORKSHIRE BANK, LIMITED. 
(The Report appeared in the February number.) 


THE half-yearly general meeting of the shareholders of this bank was held on 19th 
January, at Cannon Street Hotel, London, Mr. John Brinton presiding. There were also 
present the Right Hon. Charles B. Stuart-Wortley, Q.C., M.P., Mr. John Mews, directors, 
and Mr. J. A. Clutton-Brock, director and general manager. 

The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen, during the last few months, as you are aware, there has 
been a sudden and unexpected rise in the value of money, which for some years has been 
cheap beyond all precedent; and an important part of our transactions has consequently 
become more profitable than it had been for a long time. It is interesting to note that the 
partial failure of the harvests of the world seems to be the main cause of this increase in the 
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value of money, since it has greatly augmented the drain of gold from Europe to the United 
States. It is also accountable for the terrible famine now occurring in India, which we may 
be sure the people of England will do all they can to alleviate. Yet so far as concerns this 
country we may draw some consolation for the rise in the price of bread from the thought 
that our own farmers, whose patience has been sorely tried for so long, are at least the better 
for it. I should be sorry to say how many years have passed since the British farmer was last 
able to sell his wheat at 40s. a quarter ; often, I believe, he has had to content himself with 
half that price. Although the value of the leading commodities has in the aggregate not 
materially risen, if at all, from the low level of a year ago, there has been, as the railway 
traffics and the Board of Trade returns abundantly testify, a steady and important revival of 
business. Foreign politics have no longer the threatening aspect they wore twelve months 
ago, and the only serious obstacle to trade appears to be the unsettled condition of the labour 
market, which calls for a display of no little wisdom and great tact and temper on the part 
of both master and man if trouble is to be avoided. One may hope that the growing tendency 
to settle labour disputes by arbitration will gradually put an end to struggles which can only 
end otherwise in disaster to both parties. One word of caution may, I think, be also given 
in regard to the rapid growth of new ventures, about which the public should certainly be on 
their guard. 

To come to our own affairs, I think you will agree with us that the position of the bank 
is extremely gratifying. The old adage that Rome was not built in a day, applies perhaps 
more to the building of a bank than to anything else, and considering that we are not yet a 
quarter of a century old, we think our position may be regarded with unqualified satisfaction. 
One or two complaints have reached us from shareholders that they have not been offered the 
new shares which the board under their powers have lately issued as stated in the report. We 
have at least two answers to give to this complaint, both of which, I think, will be convincing 
to most of you. It was a part of our trust and an implied condition when you created the 
capital, that the board should exercise their powers as they thought fit in the best interests of 
the bank. This we believe we have done to your ultimate advantage, but I will explain to 
you. When we last met you here, we had really no intention of making an immediate issue 
of shares, for not only was our capital already wholly sufficient for existing liabilities judged by 
the standard of other banks, but money, as you know, was unprofitable ; a change, however, 
quickly came over the market, and so we were induced to give ear to the strong representa- 
tions of our managers (who were in possession of a very large number of spontaneous applica- 
tions), that it would be greatly to the advantage of the business if a small number were 
issued—I say a small number, because 14,000 is only a small fraction of 90,000, the hitherto 
existing issue. At first we only issued 12,000, and had we offered them to you fro rata it 
would only have meant two shares for every fifteen already held by you. Then again at the 
time the board came to their decision, the price of the old shares was £5. 75. 6d., and as the 
new shares were issued at £5. 5s. there would only have been a profit at the time of 2/15ths 
of 2s. 6d., or about 4d. per share. We thought it doubtful whether you would even consider 
it worth your while to go to the trouble of taking up such a small number. Moreover, I 
really must lay stress upon the obvious advantage of the alternative course we have adopted. 
We have taken the very greatest trouble over the allotment, and we have not been able to 
satisfy more than between one-third and one-half of the applications. The shares have been 
given exclusively to customers and persons who we have good reason to hope will become 
customers, and instead of increasing the holding of the existing large proprietary to only an 
infinitesimal extent, we have created a large number of new holders, who, we are satisfied, 
bought the shares as a permanent investment, and will bring grist to the mill. The directors 
are among the largest shareholders, and we should have been very glad, one and all, I can 
tell you, to have some more, but we have not allotted a single share to ourselves. It comes to 
this, gentlemen, that we cannot have our cake and eat it. If we had taken the shares, we should 
have lost the connection of new people which we regard as valuable. Well, we have issued 
these shares, and by so doing we have increased the capital by £133,000, of which £35,000 is 
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paid up. We have also received in premiums £38,500, £35,000 of which we have carried to 
the reserve, and we have set aside the small balance of £3,500 as a provision for future losses 
and unforeseen contingencies, against which, as we have frequently stated before, we make 
provision, as all other banks do, or ought todo. Our deposits continue to increase. I have 
received another complaint to the effect that we have too much cash on hand and at short 
notice. Well, gentlemen, we’ have half-a-million, and although the amount is, I admit, in 
proportion to our deposits, much larger than that of many banks, I think you will agree it is 
a fault on the right side, and it is one to which we have before pleaded guilty. You will 
observe that our cash and securities held for investment amount together to over 50 per cent. 
of the deposits. These items are classed together because the securities are of the highest and 
most marketable character, and could be at once turned into cash. We have, however, to 
lament the constantly diminishing rate of interest obtainable upon our investments, the highest 
rate credited last half-year being 33 per cent., and the average rate for the whole 3} per cent. 

The bank premises account has increased by the purchase of a site at Dewsbury and the 
completion of our building at Scarborough, but we believe the figure at which they stand 
is far below the present value of them, for apart from the fact that we write down the amount 
from time to time, a large number of our freeholds were bought during the worst time of the 
depreciation in property of the kind. 

In regard to the item Bills discounted and advances, I may assure you that our assets 
under this head are of the highest character, and that the supervision of this department is of 
the very strictest kind. 

It is our custom to pay a larger dividend at the close of the year than in the summer, and, 
for the sake of comparison therefore, I would ask you to take the profits of the whole year, 
and they work out at 12} per cent. upon the old capital, as compared with 113 per cent. the 
previous year, which has enabled us to make the usual additions to the reserve, and also 
to give you an addition of } per cent. to your dividend. I have been asked whether the 
percentage of our expenses is not rather high, but, for the sake of comparison, I have taken 
the figures of four among the leading banks in London, doing, like ourselves, a country 
business, and I find that their rate of expenditure in proportion to the net profits, after 
deducting interest and rebate, is 534 per cent., whilst in the case of this bank it is 53 per 
cent. I was rather surprised to find this to be the case, because all the banks in question are 
very much older than we are, and you will understand that as you grow older and your 
business increases, the tendency is for the percentage of expenditure to diminish. 

I now beg to move: “ That the report and accounts now submitted be received and 
adopted, and that a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, for the 
half-year ended 31st December last, be and the same is hereby declared.” 

The Right Hon. C. B. Stuart-Wortley, Q.C., M.P.: I have great pleasure in seconding 
the motion. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

The Right Hon. C. B. Stuart-Wortley, Q.C., M.P., was re-elected a director of the bank ; 
Messrs. Good, Son, & Company were re-elected auditors of the bank for the ensuing year, 
and the usual votes of thanks having been passed, the proceedings terminated. 





MARTIN’S BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit their twelfth report and balance-sheet for. the half-year ended 31st 
December last. . After providing for bad and doubtful debts, rebate and current expenses, 
there remains to the credit of profit and loss account, including the amount brought from last 
account, the sum of £21,598. 3s. 3¢., which the directors recommend should be appropriated 
as follows :—To the payment of a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, £15,000 ; 
to reserve fund, raising the amount thereof to £65,000, £2,500; carrying forward to new 


account, £4,098. 3s. 3d. 
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Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 
Subscribed capital—5o0,000 shares of £20 each, £1,000,000. 50,000 


shares of £20 each, £10 paid up, £ _— 000 ; reserve fund, d, £62,500 £562,500 0 O 
Current, deposit and other accounts . : 2,428,415 5 I 
Balance of profit and loss account . - : 23,695 3 3 
Acceptances covered by cash, securities or bankers’ guarantees is 367,445 411 
Foreign bills endorsed . 7 ‘ ° ° ‘ . . 74,4579 9 9 

£3,454,538 3 0 





ASSETS. 


Cash in hand and at Bank of England, £440,268. 9s. 8d. ; cash at call 
and short notice, £591,644. 6s. 2d.; British Government eee 








£223,480 ; Dutch Government securities, £20,470. 9. 34. Z 41,275,863 5 I 
Bills receivable . * - J 479,487 11 3 
Loans . 1,032,977 16 7 
Investments (including freehold premises yielding rent, adjacent to head 

office in Lombard Street and Change Alley) . . B ‘ 117,034 15 5 
Freehold banking premises at head office and branch premises ‘ . 107,150 0 O 
Liability of customers for acceptances as per contra a ‘ e 367,445 411 
Liability of customers for foreign bills endorsed as per contra = ‘ 74,579 9 9 

£3,454:538 3 0 
Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ended 31st December, 1896. 
, 
Interest accrued and paid to customers . £6,681 2 8 
Salaries at head office and branches, directors’ fees, and incidental 

expenses . . Z . ‘ - R : : 14,015 9 4 
Rebate on bills not yet due a 2,786 8 6 
Proposed dividend for the half- ~year, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 

15,000; reserve fund, £2,500; balance carried forward to next 
account, £4,098. co aoe a si . ; A ‘ ; ‘ 21,598 3 3 
£45,081 3 9 

Ce. 

Balance of undivided profit brought forward from 30th June, 1896 ‘ 43007 2 2 
Gross profit, after making provision for bad and doubtful debts. - 42,054 I 7 
£45,081 3 9 








> 
METROPOLITAN BANK (OF ENGLAND AND WALES), LIMITED. 


IN presenting the thirty-first annual report, the directors beg leave to state that the net 
profits for the past year, after making ample provision for bad and doubtful debts, and 
allowing for rebate on bills current, amount to £63,445. 10s. 10d., to which must be added 
income-tax paid for shareholders, £1,958. 6s, 8d., and the amount brought forward from the 
previous year, £5,147. 12s., making a total disposable sum of £70,551. 9s. 6d., which has 
been appropriated as follows :—Dividend of 12} per cent. per annum for the half-year ending 
30th June, 1896, £29,375 ; dividend of 124 per cent. per annum for the half-year ending 
31st December, payable 1st February, 1897, £29,375; income-tax paid for shareholders, 
£1,958. 6s. 8d.; bank premises redemption fund, being £1,000 and £823. 15s. 9d. interest 
on the fund, transferred from the profits of the past year, £1,823. 15s. 9¢.; balance carried 
forward to next year, £8,019. 7s. 1¢. The operations of the bank during the year have been 
satisfactory, and a substantial increase is shown in the number of accounts, and in the amount 
of deposits and advances. The liquidation of the National Bank of Wales has made good 
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progress, and a considerable reduction has been effected in the liquidator’s debt by the realiza- 
tion of assets, and by the proceeds of a call of £2. 10s. per share, which has been well 
responded to. The legal questions previously referred to still await judicial decision. 


Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 
Due by the bank on current, deposit and other accounts : = . £6,823,593 10 2 
Seven-day and other drafts. ; . 5 . : = . ‘ 25,282 12 10 
Bills for collection . : . . . . 90,955 13 4 


Proprietors’ funds :—Paid- -up capital, £470,000; guarantee fund, 
£350,000; bank premises redemption fund, £29,079. Is. 4a. ; 
dividend payable 1st February next, £29,375 3 ; balance carried 
forward to next year, £8,019. 7s. 1d. ‘ ; 886,473 8 5 


47,826,305 4 9 





ASSETS. 








Cash in hand and at the Bank of England . ‘ ‘ * 3 . £625,816 14 2 
Cash at calland at notice. 870,830 9 Oo 

Investments, viz. :—British Government securities, rx 334,770; Colonial 

Government securities, ne stock and debenture bonds, 
£412,176 ‘ : . R : 2 . £ m 746,946 0 0 
Bills of exchange . * ° . ° . 969,799 9 5 
Due to the bank on current and other accounts : : . ‘ ‘ 4,110,382 19 9 
Bills for collection per contra : 2 ; he . ° . ° 90,955 13 4 
Goodwills account III,500 0 O 
Bank premises and furniture at London, "Birmingham and 114 branches 300,073 I9 I 
47,826,305 4 9 


NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit the following statement of accounts and the auditors’ report, showing 
the position of the bank on Thursday, the 31st of December, 1896. 


Balance-sheet, Thursday, 31st December, 1896. 





LIABILITIES. 

Capital paid up. . - - £1,500,000 0 oO 
Rest or undivided profits invested in 2} per cent. consols . : ° 300,000 0 oO 
Notes in circulation : - ‘ ‘ 1,096,178 10 oO 
Amount due by the bank on deposits and current accounts . i - 10,568,180 12 2 
Acceptances to bankers’ drafts and on —— . . . . . 262,400 O O 
Rebate of interest on bills not due 13,463 0 O 

Net profits for the half-year, mes & 195524 185. we brought forward 
from the 30th June, 1896 _ 127,782 0 4 
£13,868,004 2 6 

ASSETS. 

Gold and silver coin at Irish branches . = ° ° . . £652,405 9 I 
Cash on hand and at the Bank of England . a : ; ‘ : 745,883 16 2 
Government stock and exchequer bonds ° ° . . . . 1,024,315 I2 5 
Government stock for rest, per contra. . : ° 300,000 0 O 
Government stock lodged for Metropolitan vestry accounts . ° ° 32,735 0 O 
Colonial Government bonds, and other stocks : = . r 3 316,513 I0 oO 
Advances on securities at call and at short notice . i y . 2,019,752 17 § 
Advances on securities at = dates, and current accounts . = : 4,093,885 7 9 
Bills discounted . a 4,115,684 6 7 
Bankers’ guarantee and securities held against acceptances, per contra . 262,400 O O 
Bank premises in London, Dublin and branches, freehold and leasehold 304,428 3 1 
£13,868,004 2 6 
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Profit and Loss Account, for Half-year ending 31st December, 1896. 





Dr. 
Total expenditure at the head office, and all the branches, er 
salaries, rent, taxes, maintenance of bank premises, etc. . £78,310 9 4 
Half-year’s dividend to 31st December, 1896, being 9s. per share, or 
9 per cent. per annum, payable on and after the ” el 1897 67,500 0 O 
Amount carried to rest or undivided profits . P 40,000 0 O 
Rebate of interest on bills not due ‘ i ‘ : ‘ P 13,463 0 O 
Balance to credit of profit and loss new account . . . ° ; 20,282 0 4 
£219,555 9 8 


Cr. 
Amount brought from last account £19,524 18 4 
Gross profits for the half-year ending the 3Ist December, after payment 

of interest, income-tax, duty on circulation and ow for 

bad debts . . : 7 : . : : : 200,030 II 4 


£219,555 9 8 





The profit and loss account of the bank for the half-year ended 31st December, 1896, 
shows a balance of £127,782. os. 4d. available for distribution. The board have declared a 
dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, or gs. per share (£10 paid) for the half-year, 
payable on and after Saturday, 30th January, 1896. The income-tax on the dividend is paid by 
the bank. The dividend absorbs £67,500, leaving a balance of £60,282. os. 4d., of which 
amount £40,000 (including £34,176. Is. 11d., amount realised by change of some investment 
securities) has been credited to the rest or undivided profits, raising that fund to £340,000, 
and £20,282. os. 4d. has been carried forward to profit and loss new account. 





—_ 
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NORTH AND SOUTH WALES BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit to the proprietors the following report :—The gross profits, 
including a balance of £18,734. 16s. 97. from last account, after deducting interest due to 
depositors, rebate on bills not due, and making provision for losses, were £197,253. 155. Id. ; 
deduct total expenditure of the head office, sixty-two branches, and fourteen sub-branches, 
including salaries, directors’ fees, rent, taxes, and other expenses, £86,713. 16s. 11¢.—leaving 
£110,539. 18s. 2d. ; less dividends paid to proprietors, etc., viz. :—Half-year ended 30th June, 
1896, dividend at ro per cent. per annum, £30,000 ; half-year ended 30th June, 1896, bonus 
at 2} per cent. per annum, £7,500 ; half-year ended 31st December, 1896, dividend at 10 per 
cent. per annum, £30,000 ; half-year ended 31st December, 1896, bonus at 4 per cent. per 
annum, £12,000 ; income-tax, paid by bank, £4,189. 15s. 5d. ; written off bank premises, 
£6,500 ; leaving to be carried to next account, £20,350. 2s. gd. 


Balance-sheet, at 31st December, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 

Deposits, current account arenas etc. . = ‘ ‘ . - £7,496,825 17 2 
Notes in circulation . . ° ° ‘ . = 49,595 0 O 
Drafts not exceeding twenty- one days’ date . . ° ‘ a i 5,082 7 4 
Acceptances and credits under issue ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 321,639 7 II 
Bills for collection and other items ‘ ‘ - ‘4 i ‘ H 121,077 10 I 
Total liabilities to public . ; 7,985,220 2 6 

Capital :—Total subscribed, £2,400,000 ; of which in reserve liability, 

41,800,000. Paid up, £600,009 ; reserve om £400,000 ; undivided 
profits, £20,350. 25. 9d. . ' 1,020,350 2 9 


9,005,579 5 3 
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ASSETS. 

Cash in hand, at call or three days’ notice. : = ‘ : . £1,801,690 14 0 
41,000,000 2} per cent. consols atg1_ . - ; 5 ; ; ‘ gi0,250 9 8 
480,000 India 3 per cent. stock . . ; 76,000 0 O 
Debenture and preference stocks of first- ‘class English railways ; 4 408,393 16 8 
Bills of exchange . = 1,731,463 8 II 
Advances to customers, temporary loans « on railway and other ‘shares, ete. 3,429,624 8 5 
Acceptances and credits unaccepted per contra. . = . 2 321,639 7 II 
Bank buildings—head office and branches. = ‘ ‘ : 130,351 6 4 
Sums in transitu with branches and agents, and other items 2 . . 196,156 I 13 4 4 

£9,005,570 5 3 





HuGu B. PRICE, 
JouN Brissy, Directors. 
R. C. BEAZLEY, ) 


T. ROWLAND HUGHES, Liverpool Manager. 


We certify that the above balance-sheet, in our opinion, is a full and fair balance-sheet, 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the company’s 
affairs, as shewn by the books of the company, and that the profits, as stated in the profit and 
loss account, have been fully and fairly earned. 


HARMOOD BANNER & SON, Chartered Accountants. 


Since last meeting the various branches of the bank have, as usual, been visited by one or 
more of the directors, accompanied by the country managers, and the cash, bills, overdrafts, 
and securities examined on the spot, and the results throughout have been satisfactory. During 
the year sub-branches of the bank have been opened at Wallasey (Cheshire) and Talysarn 
(Carnarvonshire). The directors who retire by rotation at the present meeting are Mr. 
Joseph Beausire and Mr. Thomas Brocklebank, both of whom are eligible for re-election, and 
offer themselves accordingly. 

GEORGE RAE, Chairman. 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of the shareholders of this bank was held on Tuesday, 
26th January, at the rooms of the Liverpool Law Association, Cook Street, Thomas Brockle- 
bank, Esq., J.P., deputy-chairman of the bank, presiding. There was a numerous attendance 
of proprietors. 

In moving the adoption of the report, 

The Chairman said :—The hope which I expressed when the directors met you last year, 
that we should have as good a report to lay before you to-day as we then had, has been more 
than fulfilled, and the new year opens with fair prospects. The year which has lately come 
to its close may be fairly regarded as one of some interest to the banking world, although the 
only movement of importance to record is the change that took place in the Bank of England 
rate of discount, which gradually rose from 2 per cent.—at which it had dragged on in 
unbroken monotony for more than two years—to 4 per cent. on the 22nd October, remaining 
at that rate until the 21st inst., when it was reduced to 33. The average rate of discount of 
first-class bankers’ bills during the year was £1. 9s. 10d., against 16s. 3d. in 1895. These 
circumstances, although they have lasted for only the latter half of the past half-year, have had 
a favourable effect on our profits, and have enabled us to pay an increased dividend, which I 
am sure will be satisfactory to the shareholders. (Applause.) I would now invite your 
attention to some of the details of the balance-sheet, the acceptance of which, in the enforced 
absence of the chairman—which we all very much regret—it is my pleasing duty now to 
propose. In the first place, I must tell you, though I will leave the eulogy of our staff to the 
gentleman who has that special duty to perform, that the returns from every one of the sixty- 
two branches were sent up to the head office so punctually that our balance was struck and 
our profits ascertained by 9.30 p.m. on the Ist January. (Applause.) This, I think, reflects 
no little credit on our staff as a body, and our chief accountant, whose satisfaction must have 
been great at such an achievement. You will notice that our deposits have increased from 
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47,356,000 on 31st December, 1895, to £7,496,000 on 31st December last, and are conse- 
quently larger than they have been in any balance-sheet which has hitherto been presented 
to the shareholders. This is a satisfactory feature so long as rates are such as to allow a fair 
margin of profit, which until recently has hardly been the case for some time past. The 
second item to which I would draw your attention is the increase in the bank’s acceptances. 
This is due to the expansion of our cotton business, which is a safe and remunerative part of 
our operations ; and it will be a satisfaction to you to know that after the long period of 
depression we have passed through, our bad debts are below the normal amount, which shows, 
I think, the care which is taken in working the accounts of our customers, and the discrimin- 
ation used in accepting newaccounts offered to the bank. (Hear, hear.) As to the sum which 
has been written off bank premises, the directors think it quite necessary ; and when the share- 
holders reflect that we have sixty-two branches and fourteen sub-branches, many of them our 
own freehold property, I have no doubt they will be of the same opinion. We have almost 
finished building a branch at New Brighton, have purchased land at Knighton, in Radnorshire, 
on which a building, for which plans are prepared, is shortly to be begun, and provision has 
to be made for ordinary wear and tear of furniture. But I am able to assure you that the 
branches are all in excellent order, and have not only been visited by directors and the country 
manager, but also by our inspectors, who are most efficient and valuable officers. The 
competition in banking is still very severe, but to show you, at any rate, that in the multiplica- 
tion of branches our valour does not outrun our discretion, I may tell you that we have opened 
only three small sub-branches in the last three years, as we consider our business is fairly well 
hedged-in in most places. After all, the soundness and stability of the bank is what the 
directors have most at heart, and I venture to point out that our cash on hand and at short 
notice, together with our bills of exchange and investments, amount to 62 per cent. of our 
liabilities to the public, of which the two former—-which are our immediately available, or 
liquid, assets—amount to 43 per cent. of those liabilities. The trade of the country, if the 
figures of the Board of Trade are any guide, seems to be in an improving condition. The 
returns for last December show substantial increases, both for the month and the year. The 
imports for December show an increase of over 64 millions compared with the corresponding 
month of 1895, and of 25 millions for the whole twelve months. The exports again are 
41,100,000 larger than the previous December, and 14 millions for the year, and, adding 
together the imports and exports of the country, there is an increase during 1896 over 1895 of 
39 millions. One fact more about the revival of trade and I have done. I notice that the 
returns of seventeen of the principal railway companies show that the estimated earnings are 
over 6 millions more than the receipts in 1894, and £7,115,000 more than in 1890. Asa matter 
of local interest, you will be pleased to hear that the total clearings of the Liverpool banks 
amounted to 101 millions in 1894, 112 millions in 1895, and 121 millions in 1896, which 
tends to show that Liverpool is sharing in the general improvement. All these facts point to 
a distinct revival of prosperity in the country, and could we see some of the more dangerous 
diplomatic questions in the world definitely settled, and political, domestic, and currency 
questions in the United States put on a sounder footing, we should, I think, be able to look 
forward to prosperous times for this bank, as our business is an excellent and improving one, 
and our position as sound as it can be. (Applause.) 

Mr. John Bibby seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Edward Paull proposed that Mr. Joseph Beausire and Mr. Thos. Brocklebank be 
re-elected directors of the bank. He thanked the chairman for his extremely encouraging and 
interesting speech, which filled them with hope and expectation as to the future. In the past 
the bank had always been very fortunate in securing for its directors men of high commercial 
standing, of unblemished integrity, and of great ability—(Hear, hear.)—and their good luck 
in that respect had not left them now. (Applause.) 

Admiral Jones-Parry, in seconding the resolution, said that the shareholders were to be 
congratulated upon being able to obtain and retain the services of gentlemen of high standing 
as directors of the bank. (Applause.) 
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The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. B. Harrison moved that the best thanks of the shareholders be given to the directors 
of the bank for their valuable services, and that the sum of £3,500 be placed at their disposal 
as remuneration for the current year. 

Mr. W. C. Aikman seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Edward Rae, seconded by Mr. John Lloyd, the auditors, Messrs. 
Harmood Banner & Son, were reappointed. 

Mr. H. Bulkeley Price moved a cordial vote of thanks to the managers and other officers of 
the bank, and said the resolution always commended itself to the acceptance of the share- 
holders. 

Mr. R. W. Jones seconded the motion, and it was adopted. 

Mr. T. Rowland Hughes (Liverpool manager) acknowledged the compliment in suitable 
terms, and a vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by Mr. William Alexander and seconded 
by Mr. Joseph Nanson, concluded the proceedings. 





ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO (LONDON). 


Balance-sheet, 31st January, 1597. 





Dr. 
Paid-up capital and reserve fund . ° ‘ ° ° x . = 45c0,000 0 O 
Current and deposit accounts . F . ; ° . : ; 3:C74,065 I9 9 
Acceptances against approved securities ° . . ; ° . 58,326 12 1 
43,632,392 2 10 
ne cere ee amr 
Cr. 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England e , ‘ ; ; . £683,487 3 8 
Cash at call and at short notice. . . : * ° ° 528,300 O O 
Consols, 2% per cent. stock £500,000 at 95 ; : ° : 475,000 O O 
Exchequer bills, Indian and Colonial Gevneee securities, and 
English corporation stocks . . ° 118,869 13 II 
English railway debentures and preference nud aa hes re 84,270 7 6 
Bills discounted, loans and advances to customers a . ' . 1,554,392 3 0 
Liability of customers for acceptances per contra ° . ‘ : 58,326 12 1 
Freehold bank premises : ° ; : = . = : . 129,746 2 8 
£3,632,392 2 10 
Ae te re nT a 
STUCKEY’S BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1896. 
LIABILITIES. 
Subscribed capital, 34,000 shares of £60 each, Aa 2,040,000 
Paid-up capital, 34,000 shares, £12 paid : ; : ‘ £408,000 0 Oo 
Reserve fund : , - . 350,000 0 O 
* Current accounts, dupe nite, sala, wy other enaeatn . : ° 5:953:352 5 5 
Notes and drafts in circulation = ‘i 121,024 2 4 
Undivided profit brought forward, £5, 881. 4s. 74.5 a of Profit 
and loss account, £47,801. 16s. Id. . 53,683 10 8 


£6, 886 1059 18 5 








* This amount does not include acceptances, £29,095. 9s. 
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ASSETS. 
Investments :—Consols (£1,150,000, at 90) and other British Govern- 


ment stocks . 2 ; s i ‘ : 2 : A - £1,873,046 7 I 
(Of the above, £40,000 consols are lodged against inland revenue and county 
receipts.) 
Metropolitan stock, city bonds, and Bank of England stock . : 602,552 11 6 
Canadian, Egyptian, and Turkish stock, guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government ; 6 ‘ . : P 286,088 8 4 
Indian Government wiite and penne ° 328,223 4 6 
Dutch stock, Swedish, German, Prussian, eaneilien ne Danish 
Government bonds ; 2 ; z . 79,316 16 2 
Colonial and corporation inscribed ihn and hisiits é ‘ 435,178 17 
British, Colonial, and Indian railway debentures and Siteenens 
stocks . ; 607,776 3 8 
British and Indian ili qnennteed, a _ ciliate wn 235,544 3 0 
Loans to bill brokers at call and short notice a F j 200,000 O O 
Cash at Bank of England, bankers, head office, and heaton ‘ i 376,284 5 I 
Bills discounted, loans, and advances on accounts . ? . 1,781,681 10 4 
Bank premises, £45,748. 16s. 7d.; other estate, £34,618. 145. oak ‘ 80,367 II 5 
46,886,059 18 5 








Sd 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


THE directors have to submit to the shareholders the annexed balance-sheet of the bank 
to 31st August last, duly audited, which exhibits a net amount of profits—inclusive of the 
balance brought forward from previous half-year—of £71,988. 12s. 4d. Out of this amount 
the directors have decided to apply £10,000 in reduction of bank premises account in the 
colonies, and £37,500 to a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, equal to 12s. 6d. 
per share, which will leave £24,488. 12s. 4d. to be carried forward. The directors have 
pleasure in stating that, after their usual careful investigation of the whole of the bank’s 
business, they consider that sufficient reserves have been made for doubtful debts, based on 
what are regarded as existing values of properties. The directors have to report that a 
branch of the bank has been opened at Menzies, Coolgardie District, Western Australia. 
The directors deeply regret to have to announce the death, on 17th January, of their much 
esteemed colleague John Sheriff Hill, Esq., who was a director of the bank for upwards of 
twenty-one years. Mr. Hill’s sound judgment and wide experience have been of much 
assistance to the bank. 


Balance-sheet, 31st August, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital, 44,500,000 ; /ess reserve liability, £3,000,000 ; paid up . . £1,500,000 0 O 
Reserve fund . . ° ‘ . ‘ P 7 - : 750,000 O O 
Contingent account ‘ ‘ , . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 250,000 O O 
Circulation . ; . ; ‘ ‘ A ~ . 470,996 0 O 
Deposits (including ‘acai nhs deni. . « *39835,401 15 7 
Bills payable and other liabilities (including reserves held cali 
doubtful debts) ; ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ . 2,434,067 8 

Balance of undivided profits . ‘ ‘ P ‘ : : ‘ : 61,988 12 4 


£22,602,513 16 

















WILLIAMS DEACON AND CO. 


ASSETS. 


Specie on hand and cash balances . ; F . : . : - £4,532,044 
Bullion on hand and in transitu. . . . P . . ‘ 109,376 
Money at call and short notice in London ‘ 1,470,000 
Investments :—Consols, and other stocks of, or guaranteed by, the 

Imperial Government, £691,975. I0s. 6d. ; India Government 

sterling stocks and Indian railway guaranteed stocks, £166,937. 

19s. Id.; British municipal, and colonial and foreign Government 

stocks and debentures, £214,228. 35. I1d.—£1,073,141. 125. 8d. 

Reserve fund :—Consols, local loans, and other Imperial Government 

stocks, £400,000; India Government sterling stock, £ _—— 

£500,000 . = . 1,573,141 12 
Bills receivable, loans and other securities at London office . és 1,731,766 11 
Bills discounted, bills — loans and other securities at the 

branches . - 12,441,659 I 
Bank premises and property, in the colonies, £624,417. I 3. 7d. ; less 

amount transferred from this half-year’s profits, £10,000 . ‘ 614,417 13 7 
London leasehold premises, £141,772. 5s. 4d. 3 reserve against ‘same, 

411,463. 7s. 3 six months’ interest thereon at 33 a cent. — 12s. 

—£11,663 19s. : ; ‘ 130,108 6 4 


oon 
oxen 


nO wo 


£22,602,513 16 0 





STATEMENT OF PROFITS. 


Balance of undivided profits at 29th February, _— . 7 a ; 450,651 6 oO 
Out of which a dividend was declared of a e ‘ ‘ ‘ 37,500 0 O 
Leaving a balance of , _ 413,151 6 0 
Profits of the past half-year, after making provision in 1 respect of bad 
and doubtful debts, £168,268. 2s. 1d. ; Jess remuneration to the local 
directors, and salaries and allowances to the colonial staff, £67,172. 
14s. 4a@.; general expenses in the colonies, including rent, taxes, 
stationery, etc., £27,671. 3s. ; remuneration to the board of directors 
and auditors, salaries of London office staff, rent, taxes, stationery, 
and general expenses, £14,068. hadi 44.5 3 income-tax, » £518. Is. Ia.— 
4109,430. 15s. 9d. . 4 . 58,837 6 4 
71,988 12 4 
Deduct :—Amount transferred to bank ee and ait in the 
colonies ; ‘ . “ . ‘ . . 10,000 O O 
Balance of undivided profits at this date ; ; £61,988 12 4 








& 
~~ 


WILLIAMS DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, 
LIMITED. 


THE directors have pleasure in reporting to the proprietors that the profits of the business 
for the year 1896, after making provision for bad and doubtful debts, for rebate of interest 
upon undue bills, for salaries, income-tax, and other charges, amount to £153,270. 19s. 5d., 
plus a balance from last year of £14,358, IIs. 11d., making together £167,629. 115. 4d. 
The directors have declared a dividend of 12} per cent. per annum, £125,000 ; they have 
added to the reserve fund £20,000, and to the buildings depreciation fund £5,000, leaving 
a balance in profit and loss account of £17,629. 11s. 4d. A branch of the bank was opened 
in January last at Water Street, Manchester. The directors have to record, with much regret, 
the death of their esteemed colleague and friend, Mr. James Parlane, who had been a director 
of the bank since 1874. They have appointed to seats at the board, Mr. George Littleton 
Dewhurst and Mr. William Henry Holland ; the meeting will be invited to confirm these 
appointments. 
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Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1896. 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital, 125,000 £50 ate 46,250,000, of which paid up £8 per share £1,000,000 0 oO 
Reserve fund 7 480,000 0 O 
Unpaid dividends, ‘£ 3, 110; dividend, December, 1896, £62,500 ; ‘ 63,610 0 O 
Amount due on current, deposit and other accounts . : - 11,692,885 6 11 
Acceptances and credits opened on behalf of customers . . P . 384,646 18 6 
Foreign bills negotiated . ° ‘ ‘ ° ° ° . . 51,018 5 4 
Rebate account . 4 ; ’ . ‘ 20,212 I 4 
Balance of profit and loss carried forward ‘ " ‘i e i ‘ 17,629 II 4 
ASSETS. 

Cash on hand and at the Bank of England, £1,662,203. 15s. ; money at 
call and at notice, £1,834,095. 6s. . 43,496,299 I O 

British Government stock, viz.:—f£ 550,000 23 per cent. consols ; ; 

£400,000 2} per cent. annuities ; £50,000 3 per cent. local loans— 
41,000,000 at 90 per cent. ; 900,000 0 O 

Indian Government securities, guaranteed railway stocks, corporation 
stocks, etc. . ‘ < 3 - " ‘ 731,767 13 6 
Bills of exchange .. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,300,476 4 
Advances on current accounts and loans on security ° ° a 5,507,489 16 5§ 
Acceptances and credits issued on behalf of customers, as per contra ‘ 384,646 18 6 
Foreign bills negotiated, as per contra . : S 51,018 5 4 

Bank premises in London, Manchester and twenty- eight other places, 
£345,303, 195. 4d. ; less depriciation fund, £67,000 a ; 278,303 19 4 
413,710,002 3 5 





Profit and Loss Account for the Year ended 31st December, 1896. 


Dr. 
Salaries, rents and taxes, and other charges, £110,281. 125.; income- 
tax, £3,710. 4s. 8d. - £113,991 16 8 


Dividends :—At ye June, 1896, at 12} per cent. per annum, £62,500 ; ; 
and for half-year ended - vam ee at 124 per cent. - 





annum, £62,500. 125,000 0 O 
Reserve fund . _ 4 i " ‘i . ‘ ? ; 20,000 O O 
Buildings depreciation fund . ° : ‘ ‘ a ‘ ; ‘a 5,000 O O 
Balance carried forward : ; : ‘ 3 . . ‘ 17,629 II 4 

£281,621 8 o 

Cr. 

Balance, 31st December, 1895 414,358 11 11 
Gross profits for the year ended “31st December, 1896, after making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts 267,262 16 1 


£281,621 8 o 


-- -_> 


WILTS AND DORSET BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit to the shareholders the sixty-first annual balance-sheet, 
which shows that after payment of current expenses, directors’ fees and income-tax, making 
additions to the officers’ pension fund, writing down the cost of bank premises, and making 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts, the balance at the credit of profit and loss account, 
including £7,027. 9s. 9d. brought forward from last year, amounts to £108,576. 13s. 10d. 
Out of this a Midsummer dividend of 20s. per share, and a Christmas dividend at the same 
rate, have been paid, making a distribution of 20 per cent. for the year, and the balance of 
48,576. 13s. 10d. has been carried forward to profit and loss new account. The directors 
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beg to submit, in accordance with the deed of settlement, a resolution for increasing the 
capital of the company, by the issue of 10,000 new shares of £10 paid, at £25 per share; 
and that such shares be offered to the shareholders in the proportion of one new share to 
every five shares of which they, on the day of the meeting, shall be the registered holders ; 
and with a view to meet the case of those shareholders the number of whose shares is not 
five or an exact multiple of five, fractional certificates shall be issued in respect of such 
shares, entitling the holder of five such certificates to one new share ; such fractional certifi- 
cates however to be liable to forfeiture unless presented at the bank on or before the first day 
of June in numbers representing full shares. As on the last occasion, the premium on the 
new shares will be carried to the reserve fund, and the payments will be made by four equal 
instalments extending over the year 1897. New branches of the company have been opened 
during the year at Southsea and Swanage. The agencies at Seaton and Eastleigh have been 
converted into sub-branches ; and new agencies have been opened at Pokesdown, Freshwater, 
I.W., and Branksome, in connection with the Boscombe, Lymington and Parkstone branches 
respectively. During the past month the directors have also opened new branches at 


Cirencester and Stroud. : 
Balance-sheet at 31st December, 1896. 





LIABILITIES. 

Capital paid up, viz., 50,000 shares at £10 per share. ‘ - £500,000 0 oO 
Surplus fund, invested in AS11111. 25. 3a. 23 aie cent. consols ‘ 550,000 0 O 
Circulation in notes and drafts ; : - 52,684 11 7 
Deposit and current accounts and other funds = : ‘i 5 S 7,498,862 12 8 
Bills for collection and rebate on bills carried forward . 78,524 4 9 

Balance of profit and loss account as below, £108, 576. 136. 10d. ; less 
Midsummer dividend already paid, £50,000 . 58,576 13 10 
48,738,648 2 10 

ASSETS. 

LAI,III,III. 2s. 3d. 22 per cent. consols taken at 90 2 . £1,000,000 0 Oo 


Investments in British and Indian Government securities, exchequer 
bills, Bank of England stock, Metropolitan Board of Works stock, 
City of London bonds, colonial bonds, railway, dock and water 
companies’ debentures and stocks, 42,954,061. 19s. ; other British 


securities, £95,236. 145. 4d. 3,049,898 13 4 
Cash on hand, at the Bank of England, ‘and in hands of London agents 

and brokers. 948,290 19 II 
Freehold and leasehold premises at head office and branches . ° - 159,390 3 3 
Bills discounted, loans, overdrawn accounts, etc. . . r ; ‘ 3,581,068 6 4 


48,738,648 2 10 


- Profit and Loss for the Year ending the 31st December, 1596. 
we 
Expenditure of the head office, branches and agencies, including rent, 
taxes, licenses, stamps, salaries, London bankers’ es postage, 
stationery, directors’ fees, etc. . £87,548 5 0 
Midsummer dividend at 20 per cent. per annum, ‘£ 50,000 ; ” Christmas 
dividend at 20 per cent. per annum, £50,000 ; balance carried to 
profit and loss new account, £8,576. 13s. 10d. . : 4 . ‘ 108,576 13 I0 


£196,124 18 10 





Cr. 
Balance from last account . £7,027 9 9 
Gross profit for the year ending 3Ist December, 1896, after payment of : 

income-tax, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and writing 

down the cost of bank premises, etc. = 4 _ . x 189,097 9 1 


£196,124 18 10 


YORKSHIRE BANKING COMPANY. 


(MESSRS.) WOODS & CO., BANKERS, (NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE). 
Balance-sheet, at 31st December, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 
Current, deposit and other accounts ° ° . P . £1,964,832 0 4 
Guarantees and acceptances on account of customers 4 12,603 3 11 
Bank premises redemption account, rebate on bills, and other fands r 54,996 14 4 
Capital, partners’ balances, and undivided profits . Fe " ‘i ‘ 333778 9 3 


42,366,210 7 10 


ASSETS. 

Cash in hand and money at call and short notice . ; . 4342,923 18 1 
Investments viz. :—British Government securities, £ 319,087 ; : Indian 

and Colonial Government securities and English county and cor- 

poration bonds, £349,358; British, Indian, and colonial railway 

debenture and preference stocks, £94,100; other bonds and deben- 

tures, £86,890 a ‘ : ; ; 4 - ‘: : 849,435 0 O 
Bills discounted . . ° . F . . i . ‘ ° 555154 0 5 
Advances to customers . . ° . ° 548,337 13 3 
Customers’ liability and securities for guarantees and acceptances . . 12,603 3 II 
Bank premises, head office and branches . ° ° 57,750 I2 2 


42,366,210 7 10 


The publication of a balance-sheet in no way alters the private character of the bank or the responsibility 
of the partners to the full extent of their property. 





YORKSHIRE BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit the annexed statement of accounts for the half-year ending 31st 
December last, certified by the auditor. After providing for bad and doubtful debts, the 
profits, including the balance of £3,837. 14s. 7d. brought forward from the previous half-year, 
amount to £35,968. 15s. 9d., which the directors recommend should be appropriated as 
follows :—£26,250 in payment of a dividend of 17s. 6d. per share, free of income-tax ; 
47,000 to the reserve fund, making that fund £230,000; £2,718. 15s. 9d. carried forward to 
new profit and loss account. 

gist December, 1896. 
LIABILITIES. 
Shareholders for capital stock, viz. 30) 000 & 50 om, 412 12. 10s. on 4375,000 
Reserve fund 223,000 
Shareholders for unpaid ‘dividends. : 233 
Deposits, credit balances, and drafts on London agents outstanding ‘ 4,659,945 
Liabilities by endorsement of foreign bills negotiated for customers ° 1,415 
Interest on deposits and rebate of discount . ‘ 4 - ‘. 26,274 
Notes in circulation i 3 a ‘ ‘ . . 3 . é 91,195 
Profit and loss account . . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ a . . 35,968 


wooorwoodnd 


_ 


£ 5,413,032 


ASSETS. 

Cash on hand and at call or short notice Hl £596,606 
Investments, viz. :—English Government securities, ‘2 276, 631. 55.3 

English corporation stocks, £467,633. 3s. 5d. ; Indian and Colonial 

Government securities, £187,976. 18s. 11d. ; railway debenture and 

preference and other first-class stocks, £1,091,010. os. 5d. . > 2,023,251 
Liability of customers on foreign bills, per contra . ° ° ° 1,415 
Advances on loans and current accounts, and bills discounted 2,690,134 
Freehold property and a ‘ ° ei : : . . 100,225 
Stamps on hand . i ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 1,399 


£5y413,032 
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Provincial Clearing-Hhouse Returns. 





NEWCASTLE- 


1896. Birmincuam. Leicester. | LIvERPOOL. | MANCHESTER.) “on Tyner. 





Week ending | £ ra ri 4 4 4 
29th Feb. . | 792,851 | 283,628 151,915 | 2,262,911 | 3,584,163 925,750 
7th Mar. .' 1,117,474 | 290,452 | 204,094 | 2,841,011 | 4,321,609 | 1,069,900 
4th » . 743,539 | 202,748 156,045 | 2,779,633 | 3,650,134 | 1,137,290 
21st a oa 743,954 | 201,843 135,300 | 2,013,176 | 3,325,625 1,022,920 
| a 783,806 | 230,479 213,346 | 2,079,628 | 3,692,081 887,320 
4th April . 1,042,727 | 285,725 220,404 | 2,124,636 | 3,583,362 1,174,440 
Ith 4 . 531,171 | 144,167 | 159,295 | 1,779,915 | 3,325,183 763,170 
18th -, . 874,472 | 227,507 | 179,157 | 2:444,351 | 3,861,791 | 1,028,890 
25th 4 . 793,271 | 224,215 | 185,374 | 2,058,981 | 3,471,958 | 1,031,270 
2nd May . 1,173,335 | 280,335 208,338 | 2,356,747 | 3,913,750 | 1,097,600 
gth - | 1,097,937 | 226,259 | 211,336 | 2,234,318 | 3,827,774 966,070 
16th . 977,278 | 252,233 188,956 | 2,331,412 | 3,784,344 1,305,570 
23rd . 955,695 | 269,140 | 155,541 | 2,057,397 | 3,664,910 | 1,150,730 
30th F 719,513 | 160,406 102,544 | 1,652,781 | 2,224,903 801,100 
6th - | 1,089,237 | 240,791 218,667 | 2,451,125 | 3,824,083 932,010 
13th . 973,818 | 187,850 | 160,909 | 2,234,923 | 3,668,132 | 1,043,960 
20th . 884,808 | 177,779 151,084 | 2,269,637 | 3,312,057 950,710 
27th . 1,024,378 | 202,181 160,910 | 1,843,282 | 3,414,368 1,058,550 
4th + | 1,305,464 | 350,090 | 299,998 | 3,642,375 | 4,511,792 | 1,194,040 
11th . 879,140 | 217,758 | 190,145 | 1,978,258 | 3,986,894 | 1,012,310 
18th . 969,899 | 223,942 | 219,325 | 2,524,266 | 4,145,969 | 1,111,950 
25th ‘ 883,244 197,420 165,516 | 1,880,402 | 3,351,021 1,030,200 
Ist - | 1,222,385 | 289,584 | 215,289 | 2,236,983 | 4,059,040 | 1,114,550 
8th ‘ 9555471 281,860 161,724 | 2,124,194 | 4,207,404 1,110,880 
15th ; 912,698 | 271,116 185,891 | 2,551,092 | 3,807,818 | 1,191,240 
22nd . 879,266 187,605 160,479 2,105,577 31331,066 1,073,940 
29th . 850,452 | 228,693 161,702 | 1,932,726 | 3,404,358 982,140 
5th oa 1,163,754 277,850 205,702 | 2,265,164 4,217,429 1,166,440 
12th . 852,378 | 194,647 | 165,427 | 2,203,664 | 3,230,849 932,500 
19th . 793713 | 203,549 | 141,478 | 2,196,140 | 3,475,767 928,240 
26th . 879,345 | 221,715 | 164,409 | 1,902,194 | 3,362,502 963,670 
3rd = 1,310,982 | 276,148 274,895 | 2,584,858 | 4,080,366 1,372,770 
Ioth R 882,739 | 222,107 201,685 | 2,414,520 | 3,898,429 | 1,000,880 
17th - | 1,001,075 | 227,434 | 182,305 | 2,663,470 | 3,853,579 | 1,144,000 
24th . 957,020 | 221,472 | 194,433 | 2,912,114 | 3,464,812 | 1,059,020 
3ist . 973,599 | 259,604 | 180,417 | 2,348,209 | 3,689,820 952,470 
7th - «| 1,313,489 | 293,821 259,442 | 2,221,955 | 4,338,082 | 1,138,500 
14th - | 1,019,331 | 207,720 | 184,570 | 2,770,579 | 3,875,470 | 1,230,770 
2Ist e 958,307 222,520 161,736 | 2,600,110 | 3,500,779 1,111,060 
28th 966,078 | 229,914 175,470 | 2,436,021 3,646,614 1,025,570 
5th bi 1,409,407 | 318,706 241,233 | 2,306,285 | 4,267,861 1,146,830 
12th ‘ 944,711 216,793 198,476 | 2,521,405 | 3,672,852 1,092,370 
19th ? 987,581 207,017 198,202 | 2,799,125 3,641,608 1,008,440 
26th a 990,901 177,625 113,911 | 1,668,084 | 2,339,438 832,410 


15755308 | 340,386 | 291,236 | 2,694,848 | 4,491,506 | 1,127,630 
1,065,886 | 281,460 | 250,946 | 2,415,859 | 4,333,841 | 1,108,190 
1,003,470 | 221,737 | 224,191 | 2,760,955 | 4,027,878 | 1,218,450 
985,371 | 238,567 | 185,309 | 2,507,699 | 3,701,689 | 1,161,340 
965,118 | 247,771 | 175,804 | 2,390,331 | 3,530,924 931,060 
1,419,216 | 316,684 | 254,266 | 2,751,259 | 4,703,790 | 1,181,000 
1,092,999 | 281,122 | 192,542 | 2,654,873 | 3,823,617 | 1,230,860 
1,093,359 | 232,697 | 221,870 | 2,485,662 | 3,655,316 | 1,096,740 
| 
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Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow — 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued 


1897. 
an 27. 


1897 


February 3 


1897. 


February ro. 


1897. 
February 17. 





451,597,320 


451,731,550 


452,072,990 


452,813,695 





Government debt 
Other securities .. 
Gold coin and bullion 
Silver bullion : 


411,015,100 
51784,900 
341797,320 


411,015,100 
5»784,900 
34,931,550 





451,597,320 


451,731,550 


411,015,100 
51784,900 
35,272,990 


411,015,100 
51784,900 
36,013,695 





452,072,990 


452,813,695 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





So arceed capital 
Public deposits a 


Other deposits . 
Seven-day and other bills 


Government securities .. 
Other securities .. 


Notes os oe 
Gold and silver coin 


1897. 


January 27. 


1897. 
February 3. 


1897. 
February 10. 


1897. 
February 17. 





414,553,000 
3,469,357 
9,588,948 

43»224,325 
146,738 


414,553,000 
31501,695 
10,665,700 
43,020,319 
159,186 


414,553,000 


146,614 


$14,553,000 
3)529,266 
15,093,026 
40,188,702 
170,669 





$70,982,418 


471,899,900 


472,083,078 


47315341663 





414,235,117 
28,473,069 
25,965,440 

2,308,792 


414,770,976 
28,884,481 
25,867,995 

2,376,448 





$14,767,630 
28,456,015 
26,425,630 
2,430,803 





415,088,858 
28,635,374 
27,340,730 

2,469,701 














470,982,418 


| 471,899,900 


| $72,083,078 


| 473,534,663 








Lonpon— 


Amsterdam, short ae 
Ditto months .. 
Rotterdam, ditto 
Antwe 
Paris, short 
Ditto, months . 
Marseilles, ditto” 
Hamburg, ditto . 
Berlin, ditto 
Leipsic, ditto 


Frankfort-on- sthe-Main, d a ne 


Petersbtrg, ditto 
Copenhagen, ditto 
: Stockholm, ditto 
Christiania, ditto 
Vienna, ditto 
Trieste, ditto 
Zurich and Basle, “ditto” 
Madrid, ditto 
Cadiz, ditto 
Seville, ditto 
Barcelona, ditto .. 
Malaga, ditto .. 
Granada, ditto 
Santander, ditto .. 
Bilboa, ditto 
Zaragoza, ditto .. 


Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, ¢ ditto .. 


Venice, ditto 

Naples, ditto .. 

Palermo and Messina, ditto 
Lisbon, go days 
Oporto, ditto 
Calcutta, demd. 
Calcutta & Bomba‘ 
New York (Gold) demd. 


and wna, ditto a 


, go days .. 


1897. 
January 26. 


THE EXCHANGES. 


1897. 
February 9. 


1897. 
February 16. 





currency. 
364% 
1°2t8 


491s 





currency. 
363 
1'3¥s 


498 


currency. 
36% 
1°3h 





498 





PRICE 


S OF BULLION. 





Foreign Gold in Bars eee 
Silver in Bars (Standard) wa 
Mexican Dollars 


Per Oz. 
se. & 
3 17 10% 
o 2 5st 
o 2 5st 





Per Oz. 
4s. ad. 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of 


Returns. 








Notes in 
Circulation. 


Coin | Proportion) 


and Bullion jof Coinand 

in Issue | Bullion to 

Department. (Circulation 
| 


Government | 


Securities 
in Banking 
Department. 


Other 
Securities 
in Banking 
Department. 





1896. 
February 


March 


April 


August 


September 


October 


November 


December 


1897. 


January 


February 


24,852,265 
24,919,335 
25,373,990 
25,034,915 
25,018,615 
25,379,580 
26,733,230 
26,534,980 
26,201,050 
26,039,160 
26,303,905 
26,255,350 
26,194,170 
26,073,175 
25,960,930 
26,359,500 
26,555,105 
26,539,515 
27,034,520 
27,962,745 
27,615,465 
27,387,770 
27,295,010 
27,422,475 
27,820,735 
27,476,410 
27,335,085 
27,279,805 
27,522,605 
27,141,350 
26,835,985 
26,662,680 
28,033,615 
28,169,350 
27,625,550 
26,979,620 
26,708,700 
27,136,420 
26,546,525 
26,247,825 
26,070,420 
| 26,156,235 
25,870,225 
26,021,850 
26,541,930 
26,664,125 


26,571,250 
26,024,905 
25,761,390 
25,631,880 
25,863,555 








25,644,360 | 


& % 
46,298,845 187 
46,607,430 | 187 
46,382,445 183 
46,313,885 185 
46,540,645 | 186 
46,169,250 182 
44,590,295 | 167 
44,349,680 | 167 
44,366,405 171 
45,261,990 | 174 
45,015,365 | 171 
44,560,715 | 170 
44,574,255 | 170 
44,686,590 | 171 
44;732,945 | 173 
45,309,910 | 172 
45,851,320 | 173 
46,604,220 176 
46,786,675 | 173 
46,129,400 | 165 
45,523,015 | 165 
45,848,075 | 167 
45,828,420 | 167 
45,665,900 | 166 
44,974,450 | 161 
44,984,185 | 163 
45,252,815 165 
44,138,365 161 
41,916,835 152 
49,575,005 | 150 
40,035,340 | 149 
39,815,050 | 150 
38,185,025 136 
37,313:375 | 133 
35,515,050 | 129 
34,034,575 | 126 
33,944,015 | 127 
33:334,460 | 123 
32,931,855 | 124 
33,193,015 | 126 
33,468,905 | 128 
33,058,615 126 
33:277,080 129 
33,074,855 | 127 
31,724,755 | 120 
32,135,105 120 


32,462,765 122 
33,406,270 | 128 
34,101,365 132 
34,797,320 | 186 
34,931,550 | 185 
35,272,990 | 138 








x | 
14,569,328 


14,569,328 
15,157,328 
15,157,328 
15,157,328 
15,151,621 
15,214,563 
15,210,953 
15,206,660 
15,206,660 
15,260,785 
15,260,785 
15,260,785 
15,260,785 
15,260,785 
15,257,090 
15,257,690 
15,205,022 
15,226,978 
15,226,891 
14,963,281 
14,960,281 
14,960,281 
14,960,281 
14,956,995 
14,956,995 
14,956,995 
14,956,995 
14,944,995 
14,944,995 
14,944,406 
14,944,906 
14,944,906 
16,939,198 
16,185,047 
14,662,360 
14,047,254 
13,647,254 
13,758,056 
13,753,006 
13,753,006 
13,752,969 
13,752,969 
13,752,969 
13,752,969 
13,752,969 


15,717,867 
14,935,117 
14,235,117 
14,235,117 


| 14,770,976 


14,767,630 


£ 
27,052,239 
27,061,603 
27,956,967 
27,454,217 
27,600,665 
27,525,404 
28,549,418 
28,083,260 
27,951,631 
28,159,257 
28,161,877 
28,569,200 
28,501,086 
29,496,225 
28,516,322 
28,577,580 
28,524,624 
28,734,469 
29,050,883 
33,081,465 
29,134,075 
28,860,421 
28,672,417 
28,430,737 
28,569,097 
28,566,618 
28,738,953 
28,320,034 
28,444,558 
28,389,139 
28,347,085 
28,429,076 
30,034,782 
28,137,480 
27,986,077 
28,397,251 
26,828,432 
27,609,116 
27,329,644 
27,693,534 
27,222,840 
26,451,442 
26,549,177 
27,137,935 
29,648,943 
34,563,345 


32,516,540 
28,898,268 
28,965,779 
28,47 3,069 
28,884,481 
| 28,456,015 








Public 
Deposits. 


& 
16 396,973 
17,011,268 
18,009,335 
18,633,007 
19,175,392 
18,719,227 
17,211,199 
13,743,101 
13,072,689 
14,037,888 
14,150,797 
13,701,800 
14,1 52,165 
15,637,151 
15,225,694 
14,447,552 
14,094,815 
13,150,787 
13,175,903 
10,755,966 
7;580,893 
6,951,991 
7,660,844 
7165,675 
6,186,896 
6,215,330 
7:430,202 
7:143,575 
6,974,906 
7,018,388 
6,814,798 
8,081,956 
7:747;215 
6,807,270 
5»420,991 
513341369 
5:747;899 
5,054,974 
5393967 
6,389,201 
6,858,614 
6,133,585 
6,598,832 
6,826,337 
8,118,881 
8,384,436 


8,063,487 
6,992,759 
8,442,078 
9,588,998 
10,665,700 
13,175,053 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 














4 
47,830,709 
47,511,698 
47,120,514 
46,255,682 
46,115,323 
4517451427 
45,327,128 
48,909,164 
50,311,453 
50,135,815 
49,558,904 
49,969,566 
49,441,954 
49,262,506 
48,791,964 
49,887,670 
50,484,841 
52,325,305 
52,249,795 
57,727,701 
55:5773707 
56,448,143 
55,711,141 
551454642 
55,305,655 
55,694,111 
55,104,049 
53,933,161 
51,380,689 
50,346,620 
50,263,036 
48,228,587 
48,035,416 
48,572,556 
47,706,184 
45,806,726 
43,607,339 
43,825,670 
43,509,134 
43,397,817 
43,018,370 
42,448,987 
42,471,307 
42,213,382 
41,468,628 
46,351,795 


46,839,007 
45,042,695 
44,029,003 
43,224, 325 
43,020,319 
40,699,405 





Bank 
Post Bills. 


146,614 


Total Deposits 
and Bank Post 
Bills. 


Proportion 
of Reserve 


to 
Liabilities. 


Rate of 
Discount. 








£ 
64,390,261 
64,677,608 
65,303,154 
65,051,139 
65,432,926 
64,577,392 
62,672,514 
62,777,119 
63,526,134 
64,313,488 
63,855,378 
63,823,935 
63,753,921 
65,065,276 
64,152,473 
64,473,488 
64,733,292 
65,640,765 
6555573779 
68,594,253 
63,311,513 
63,546,621 
63,494,656 
62,740,487 
61,705,687 
62,044,909 
62,673,961 
61,204,802 
58,5 II 489 
57,512,285 
57,195,943 
56,433,575 
55,911,377 
559539,924 
53,257,038 
51,268,546 
49,484,771 
49,011,590 
49,081,914 
49,930,802 
50,012,345 
48,729,424 
49,212,538 
49,173,072 
49,740,005 
54,865,515 


55,021,378 
52,214,537 
52,640,517 
52,960,061 
53:845,205 
54,021,072 





4 
40,745,340 
40,996,678 
40,383,159 
40,636,437 
40,896,329 
40,124,377 
37,129,464 
375143,176 
38,042,790 
38,629,506 
38,118,588 
37,668,509 
37,672,586 
37:993,587 
38,064,613 
38,276,051 
38,588,433 
39,339,678 
38,921,757 
37,322,511 
37,077,704 
37:599,898 
379755433 
37:257,067 
36,122,412 
36,462,190 
36,939,866 
35,892,243 
331321,678 
32,379,677 
32,110,428 
31,292,789 
29,152,827 
28,144,093 
26,770,993 
25,919,558 
26,273,373 
25,470,737 
25,718,470 
26,231,112 
26,780,428 
26,225,273 
26,617,787 
26,001,241 
24,067,747 
24,294,774 


24,746,845 
26,369,377 
27,450,108 
28,274,232 
28,244,443 
28,859,433 








PETTITTE EP Pte PREP PEEP PTE EET LTTE Po 


11 tet | 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns, 


PURSUANT TO THE AcT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 


(Extracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 


PRIVATE BANKS. 








NAME OF BANK. 


Authorized 
Issue. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





Jan. 23. Jan. 30. 





© ON Duh WN 


Ashford Bank . 

Aylesbury Old Bank 

Banbury Bank . 

Banbury Old Bank . 

Bedford Bank . 

Bicester and Oxfordshire ‘Bank 

Buckingham Bank . : 

Bury and Suffolk Bank . 

Cambridge and Cambridgeshire 
Bank 

Canterbury Bank 

City Bank, Exeter 

Derby Bank—Smith & Co. 

Dorchester Old Bank 

Exeter Bank 

Faversham Bank 

Ipswich Bank . 

Kingston-upon- “Hull & Hull Bk. 

Kington and Radnorshire Bank 

Leeds Old Bank 

Leeds Union—W. W. Brown 
& Co. . : 

Lincoln Bank . 

LlandoveryBank & Llandilo Bk. 

Naval Bank, — 

Newark Bank . 

Newmarket Bank 

Nottingham Bank 

Oxford Old Bank 

Oxfordshire, Witney Bank : 

Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 

Reading Bank — — 
Blandy & Co. . 

Richmond Bank, Yorkshire 

Salisbury Old Bank . : 

Sleaford and Newark Bank . 

Tring Bank and Chesham Bank 

Uxbridge Old Bank . 

Wallingford Bank 

Wellington Somerset Bank 

West Riding Bank . 

Weymouth Old Bank 

Worcester Old Bank 


Yarmouth, Norfolk & Suffolk Bk. 


York &East Riding Bank 


TOTALS 


‘ | 1,537,065 


11,849 
48,461 
43,457 
55153 
34,218 
27,090 
29,657 
82,362 


49,916 
33,671 
21,527 
41,304 
48,807 
37,894 
6,681 
27,689 
19,979 
26,050 
130,757 


37,459 
100,342 
32,945 
27,321 
28,788 
23,098 
31,047 
34,391 
11,852 
37,519 


43,271 

6,889 
15,659 
51,615 
13,531 
25,136 
17,064 

6,528 
46,158 
16,461 
87,448 
13,229 
535392 





3472 
6,351 
4,767 
4,804 
12,808 
8,965 
6,439 
13,355 


18,852 
6,351 
3,469 
4,261 

15,220 
7:783 
2,273 

12,003 
9,062 
9,246 

42,055 


20,496 
50,877 
8,084 
4;943 
5,857 
59742 
14,862 
15,155 
3,413 
10,878 


8,828 
4,023 
1,772 
10,569 
7,265 
715 
1,220 
2,621 
16,334 
3,574 
12,023 
3,630 
351350 











453,205 


439,857 











4 
31394 
6,353 
4,581 
4,845 
13,136 
8,945 
6,109 
13,165 


18,671 
6,387 
3,525 
4434 

15,753 
7,834 
2,211 

11,838 
8,814 
8,871 

41,776 


21,678 
50,242 
9,103 
5,045 
6,253 
59537 
14,035 
15,738 
3.415 
10,777 


8,269 
3,787 
1,681 
10,465 
7,409 
698 
1,221 
2,529 
16,371 
4,279 
12,598 
3,675 
34,271 


439,723 











WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 
JOINT STOCK BANKS. 





AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





Authorized 
NAME OF BANK. Seu. 


Jan. 16. Jan. 23. Jan. 30. 





& & & & & 
Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 32,681 11,085 11,398 11,223 11,447 
Barnsley Banking Co., Limited 9,563 3,913 — _ oe 
Bradford Banking Co., Limited 49,292 21,814 20,968 19,917 19,629 
Bradford Commercial Banking 
Co., Limited ; ; 20,084 11,895 12,476 12,420 12,596 
Burton Union Bank, Limited . 60,701 15,779 | 14,495 15,934 | 14,962 
Carlisle & Cumberland Banking 
Company, Limited = 25,610 21,194 22,331 23,288 23,410 
County of Gloucester Banking 
Co., Limited - 144,352 29,392 28,657 28,494 28,778 
Cumberland Union Banking 
Co., Limited . 35,395 | 34,629 | 36,310 | 36,655 | 34,053 
Derby & DerbyshireBkg. Co. La. 20,093 5,470 6,530 6,833 55352 
Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited . . 44,137 9,640 9,281 9,078 9,290 
Halifax Commercial Banking 
Co., Limited ; 13,733 8,826 8,226 7,861 8,755 
Halifax Joint Stock Banking 
Co., Limited 5 18,534 15,006 14,530 14,404 14,244 
Huddersfield Banking Co., Ltd. 373354 23,475 22,513 21,940 23,252 
Knaresborough& Claro Banking 
Company, Limited : : 28,059 19,802 19,124 18,405 19,029 
Lancaster Banking Company . 64,311 48,467 47,761 49,814 
Leicestershire Banking Co.,Ltd. 86,060 32,033 29,834 29,737 
Lincoln & Lindsey Bkg.Co.,Ltd. 51,620 40,139 40,950 40,796 
Moore & Robinson’s Notts. 
Banking Company, Limited . 35,813 12,948 12,624 13,175 
North & SouthWales Bank, Ltd. 63,951 38,035 35,551 33,830 
Nottingham and Notts. Banking 
Company, Limited : 29,477 | 21,584 20,861 20,628 
Pares’s_ Leicestershire Banking 
~Co., Limited ° 300 22,36 21, 21,998 
Sheffield and HallamshireBank- -” me se . 
ing Company 23,524 7,420 : 7,068 7,291 
Sheffield and Rotherham. Joint 
Stock Banking Co., Limited | 52,496 13,633 12,070 12,411 
Sheffield Banking Co., Limited 35,843 11,092 115895 11,847 
Stamford, Spalding and Boston 
Banking Company, Limited . 55,721 35,602 32,826 32,927 
Stuckey’s Banking Co., Ltd. .| 356,976 | 115,745 | 114,074 | 112,028 | 112,081 
Swaledale and Wensleydale 
Banking Company, Limited . 3372 5946 592 5270 33,748 
Wakefield and Barnsley Union — _ _— _— _ 
Bank, Limited . 14,604 6,424 6,349 6,519 7,0 
West RidingUnion Bkg. Co. Ld. 34,029 12,076 11,788 I sy I seh 
Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank- 
ing Company, Limited . . 31,916 20,452 19, 19,756 19,940 
Wilts & Dorset Bkg. Co., Ltd. | 76,162 stale - ove pa ase 
York City & CountyBkg.Co.,Ld. 94,695 84,660 88,020 | 88,375 
Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. . | 122,532 | 94,482 91,407 | 92,532 
York Union Banking Co., Ltd. 71,240 71,397 69,884 69,821 





1,954,230 | 1, 986,985 | 982,558 | 984,483 





























WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 


BANK OF FRANCE.—In £’s sterling—oo,o00’s omitted.] 





Date 1897. 





Total. 


Bills. 


Circula- 
tion. 


Public 
Deposits. 


Private 
Deposits. 





aI 
28 

4 
Ir 
18 


412554 
125,5 
125,6 
125,6 
125,9 


3794 
3392 
| 31,8 
32,8 


| 36,0 


£150,8 
150,2 
150,6 
148,7 
14759 


42254 
22,7 
20,5 
18,1 
1959 





20, 1896 
2t, 1895 
22, 1894 








4127,8 
13555 
119,2 





| £23,9 
| “3555 
3159 





4143,2 
143,1 
13954 











BANK 


OF GERMANY.—[In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 





Date 1897. 


Cash. 


Discounts. 


Notes. 


| Current 
| Accounts. 








442,830 
44,256 
43:904 
44,284 
451393 


430,962 
30,175 
30,638 
27,787 
25,708 


454,738 
52,040 
52,479 
50,498 
48,650 


£421,214 
23,204 
22,853 
22,202 
23,501 





- 15, 1896 
14, 1895 
15, 1894 


447,611 
55,604 
45,222 





425,047 
23,715 
245947 








450,284 
49,923 
46,007 





422,203 
28,587 
25,418 





BANK OF RUSSIA.—I[In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 


a CO 





Date 1896. 


Gold, 
Silver, 
&e. 


Reserve. 


Discounts 
and 
Loans. 


Govern- 
ment 
Debt. 


Securi- 
ties. 


Note 
Circula- 
tion. 


Public 
Deposits. 


Other 
Deposits. 





Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
” 
” 


88,7 
90,2 
90,8. 


9404 





92,807 


76,69 


63 
23 
34 


14,228 
15,919 
16,805 
19,308 
21,822 
12,820 


74 
7 








62,128 
62,128 
62,128 
62,128 
62,128 
67,128 


34,147 
34333 
34,027 
34,675 
35,077 
38,629 





2,084 
2,149 
2,150 
2,105 
1,970 
45933 








108,539 
108,308 
108,032 
107,501 
106,655 
105,693 





331973 
06 


16,412 








*Gold holding in Issue Department £78,125,000, converted at 6% roubles £; gold, silver, &c., holding 
in Banking Department £16,349,000, converted at 10 roubles; all other totals 10 roubles £. 





AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BANK.—[In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 





Date 1897. 


Cash. 


A 





cr 


Gold. 


Silver. 


* Total. 


~ 


Discounts, 
Advances, 
&c. 


Circulation. 





428,854 
28,875 
28,853 
29,079 
29,183 


£12,655 
12,678 
12,687 
12,684 
12,710 


441,509 
41,553 
41,540 
41,763 
41,893 


$20,521 
18,777 
19,044 
18,222 
16,075 


483,674 
81,591 
82,205 
82,311 
80,715 








. 15, 1896 
14, 1895 
15, 1894 


24,797 
15,431 
10,192 





12,810 
13,682 
16,245 








37,609 
29,113 
26,437 


17,648 
15,652 
13,390 





53,980 
44,239 
41,720 
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State of the Fired Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 


Amounts authorized by the Acts of 1844 and inet — 
England—  Bankof England. . . =» « « «+  jk@00,000 
os 207 Private Banks . ; ‘ ; F ; ‘ : 2 59153417 
72 Joint Stock Banks. . : ; : : ‘ ; ; 3,478,230 
Scotland— Ij jemtStock Banks. 8. stellt ll 3,087,209 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks. . ‘ ; ‘ a : ; : 6,354,494 


£ 32,073,350 
Add, Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank of England :— 

1855—Dec. 7th . : . ‘ = - £475,000 

1861—July roth ‘ ‘ ‘ . + 175,000 

1866—Feb. 21st : ; ; ‘ - 350,000 

1881—April Ist : : ‘ ‘ - 750,000 

1887—Sept. 15th : : : ; - 450,000 

1889—Feb. 8th ; : : : . 250,000 

1894—Jan. 29th : ; ‘ : - 350,000 

—_—_——_— 2,800,000 


Deduct, Lapsed Issues— £ 34,873,350 
England—161 Private Banks. - ‘ z = 43,615,752 
es 38 Joint Stock Banks . i . ; : 1,524,000 


£55139,752 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland (combining 
issue of the Ayrshire a, ‘ - £337;938 
City of Glasgow Bank . ; - 72,921 
amen 410,859 
ae, 51550,61 I 


£29,322,739 


4 
wr 





Summary of Present Fired Fssues. 


England— Bank of England . ; : ‘ ‘ : A . - £16,800,000 
es 42 Private Banks R ‘ . : A . 1,537,065 

34 Joint Stock Banks ; i " ‘ 2 : 2 : 1,954,230 

Scotland— 10 Joint Stock Banks ; ‘ : : ; ; ; ‘ 2,676,350 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks : . ‘ . . ; , . 6,354,494 


429,322,739 


Note.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 
England, by the Act of 1844, was, at that date - ‘ : m ‘ x 207 

Diminished in number by amalgamation . : x . - ij 

Lapsed Issues . . . : . ; ; ‘ : ; - 161 


The number of Joint Stock Banks authorized to issue their own notes by the same 
Act, was at that date. “ . : = x 
Lapsed Issues 


The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in Scotland by the Act 
of 1845, was. . : : : ; 

Diminished in number by amalgamation 

Lapsed Issues, as stated above 





CIRCULATION RETURNS, 


Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 


For Four WEEKS ENDING FEBRUARY 6TH, 1897. 





Fixed Issues. Jan. 16. Jan. 23. Jan. 30. 





£ é £ £ £ 
42 Private Banks. ~. ~ .| 1,537,665 | 453,205 | 444,532 | 439,857 | 439,723 
34 Joint-Stock Banks . -| 1,954,230 | 1,008,408 986,985 982,558 984,483 














76 Totals ‘ | 35491,895 | 1,461,613 | 1,431,517 | 1,422,415 | 1,424,206 

















Average Weekly Circulation of these banks for the month — as above :— 


Private Banks . ; : : ; ‘ ‘ : £444,329 
Joint-Stock Banks . ‘ . ; . a z i ‘ A . 990,609 


Together . P z 1,434,938 
On comparing these amounts oy the es fee the | previous wii they 
show :— 
Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . , : , , P _ 7,225 
Decrease in the notes of Joint Stock Banks. : ° ‘ . . 23,100 
Total Decrease onthe month . . ‘ , : 430,321 
And, as compared with the corresponding puted of last year :— 
Decrease i in the notes of Private Banks. S ‘i ¥ . ‘ ° 226,478 
Decrease in the notes of Joint Stock Banks ° ; ‘ - ; a 40,891 


Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year . £267,369 
The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 
Lssues :— 
The Private Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . ° . . ° - 41,093,336 
The Joint-Stock Banks are de/ow their fixed issues. 4 - ‘ . 963,621 


Total de/ow their fixed issues , ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; a - £2,056,957 





Summary of Frisb and Scotch Returns 
To JANUARY 23RD, 1897. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending as 
above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 
banks during the past month, viz. 

Average Circulation of the Trish Banks . : : , ‘ ; - £6,167,188 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks . ‘ , = : . : 6,953,325 


Together . ‘ ‘ - 413,120,513 
On comparing these amounts with the ‘ens for the previous sisi ane 
show— 
Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks é ‘ F . ‘ . £245,216 
Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks. : ‘ : . ‘ 525,925 


Total Decrease on the month . ‘ ‘ ; ; £771,141 


And as compared with the corresponding went of last year— 
Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks A ‘ . , ‘ P £54308 
Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . F ‘ . ; : 204,213 


Total Jucrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year. 149,905 
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The Fixed Issues of the Irish and Scetch Banks at the present time are :— 


Ireland, 6Joint Stock Banks . . . . ; ee : 46,354,494 
Scotland, 10 Joint Stock Banks . ? . " s ; “ . 2,676,350 


Together 16 . naw Ste ema Fs 0 ee ee £9,030,844 


The Actual Circulation compared with the above gives the following results :— 
Irish Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . : ee Sa he £187,306 
Scotch Banks are adove their fixed issues . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ° 4,276,975 


Total adove fixed issues . : a ; 4 F : ‘ 44,089,669 


Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks during the past month :— 
Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks : : . ‘ ‘ 43,053,402 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks . a : ‘ Z - 5,697,376 


Together rt : : ; . ‘ . ‘ : ; : ‘ 48,750,778 


Being a decrease of £30,258 on the part of the Irish Banks, and a decrease of £330,853 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 





Circulation of the United ingdom 
To FEBRUARY 6TH, 1897. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as above, as compared with 
previous month : 





January. | February. | Increase. Decrease. 


4 & | 4 £ 
26,449,801 | 25,725,296 | ves 724,505 
| 





Bank of England (month ending 

February toth) . . . 
Private Banks . ‘ : : 451,550 444,329 
Joint-Stock Banks . ‘ ‘ 1,013,709 990,609 


7,221 
23,100 





Total in England ©. ; : | 27,915,060 27,160,234 754,826 


Scotland . : j oes 7,479,250 6,953,325 | oo 525,925 
Ireland . : : 6,412,404 6,167,188 | ves 245,216 








United Kingdom . | 41,806,714 | 40,280,747 | Net decrease | 1,525,967 

















As compared with the corresponding period of last year, the Returns show an increase in 
the Bank of England circulation of £265,677, a decrease in Private Banks of £226,478, 
and a decrease in Joint Stock Banks of £40,891; in Scotland an zucrease of £204,213, 
and in Ireland a decrease of £54,308, thus showing that the month ending February 6th, 
as compared with the corresponding period last year, presents a decrease of £1,692 
in England, and an zucrease of £148,213 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending February roth give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of £37,132,350. On a comparison of 
this with the return for the previous month, there appears to be an zucrease of £2,704,898, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, a decrease of £10,532,413. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending January 23rd, was £8,750,778, being a decrease of £361,111, as com- 
pared with the Return of the previous month, and a decrease of £55,266 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 








502 $rish and Scotch Circulation Returns. 





AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 
THE FouR WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, THE 23RD JANUARY, 1897. 


IRISH BANKS. 


























Average Circulation during Four Weeks Ps ae 
Aetiestend ending as above. ‘and Silver 
NAME OF BANK. Bana ne acanheld 
a Under £5. Totals. be = 
& & & & £ 
1 Bank of Ireland . - || 3,738,428 || 1,543,225 938,750 | 2,481,975 628,810 
2 Provincial Bank of Ireland} 927,667 297,145 397,088 694,233 366,218 
3 Belfast Bank . s - ||, 281,611 277,845 271,499 549,344 367,001 
4 Northern Bank .  .|/ 243,440 || 257,105 | 274,992 | 532,097 | 411,793 
5 Ulster Bank . : 311,079 415,228 359,804 775,032 627,505 
6 The National Bank ; $52,269 693,995 440,512 | 1,134,507 652,075 
Tora (Irish Banks) — || 6,354,494 || 3.484.543 | 2,682,645 | 6,167,188 | 3,053,402 | 





SCOTCH BANKS. 





4 Comcl. Bank of Scotland 374,880 262,131 656,203 918,334 725,553 
5 National Bk. of Scotland 297,024 237,995 562,634 800,629 681,815 
6 Union Bank of Scotland . 454,346 282,417 638,639 921,056 715,289 
7 Aberdeen Town & Cy. Bk. 70,133 123,145 157,027 280,172 252,413 
8 N.of Scotland BankingCo. 154,319 187,224 225,123 412,347 299,316 
9 Clydesdale Banking Co. . 274,321 217,942 481,837 699,779 550,307 
10 Caledonian Banking Co. . 53.434 38,857 87,980 126,837 96,592 


1 Bank of Scotland . -|| 343,418 318,782 | 735,722 | 1,054,504 936,995 

2 Royal Bank of Scotland .|| 216,451 281,042 627,556 908,598 850,265 

3 British Linen Company .| 438,024 238,926 | 592,143 | 831,069 | 588,831 
| 





Torats (Scotch Banks) || 2,676,350 || 2,188,461 | 4,764,864 | 6,953,325 | 5,697,376 


Bills on $ndia. 















































| Councit Bits. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 
1897. 
| Average. Minimum. Average. Minimum. 
i he & @& Se a. ; a” 2 
I 3" 156 
January 27th I 3a% I 3°25 1 33 
I ; "168 
| I 3'281 1 3°375 
February 3rd . | to I 3a% to a 
1 3'285 1 3°385 
I 3°281 i 3°375 
February 10th : : : to I 3a to I 33 
I 3309 |) I 37388 
I 3°062 
February 17th , ‘ , to I 325 I 3°156 I 3% 
I 3064 
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BANKS. 
No.of Shares} Dividend. NAME, Paid. Lag 
100,000 1/6 Agra, Limited cee id - os 6 3 
50,000 3/ Anglo-Argentine, Ld., Nos. 1 to 0,000 si = we = 7 44 
200,000 9 fi. Anglo-Austrian (Paper Currency). . a “ a oo | se08, 13 
29,970 6/ Anglo-Californian ve oe A a +6 i a 10 10} 
0,000 3/ Anglo-Egyptian, Limited .. ie ee - a 5 
60,000 3/6 Anglo-Foreign Banking, Limited. oe ae ee Ee 7 8 
10,000 2/4 Anglo-Italian, Limited ie: es el ‘he 5 63 
84,00c 7/6 Bank of Africa, Limited .. os a pe i - 6} 94 
40,000 20/ Bank of Australasia . a a ae 40 47% 
30,000 8/ Bank of British Columbia, Nos. 1 to 30,0 000 (.. se we 20 18 
20,000 20/ Bank of British North America .. ate ne ae <_ 50 56 
20,000 20/ Bank of Egypt, Limited .. - ee “i “ ~ 12} | 18xd & b 
80,000 |*13% peran.| Bank-of Liverpool, Limited 412. 10s.) 372 
94,710 18/ Bank of New South Wales (on London Reg., 23,848 Shares) 20 37 
2,000,000 4% Bank of New re 41% ae - oe = in. - sa 
N. Z. Gov.) - | Too 104 
50,000 6/ Bank of Roumania .. a on ine 6 7 
100,000 2/6 Bank of Tarapaca and London, Limited 5 3t 
122,500 4/6 The Birmingham District and Counties Banking ae Limited 44 gaxd 
50,000 8/ British Bank of South America, Limited 10 13 
93,250 16/ Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to > 934250 Sai 10 38 
40,000 14/ Chartered of aa Australia - China -~* 20 28 
100,000 9/ City, Limited . ‘ s me x i He 10 173 
20,000 30/ Colonial oe a a am “a me as as 30 31h 
13,505 10/ Delhi and London, Limited ie a es we s 25 _- 
40,000 s/ German Bank of London, Limited a = oe oe 10 1o}xd 
80,000 25/ Hong-Kong & Shanghai Bk. Corp. (Zon. Reg., 44,000 Shs.) 284 424 
99,800 4/ Imperial Bank of Persia, Nos. one ai we ie 64 32 
500,000 12/ Imperial Ottoman . oe a ote To 10g 
20,000 7/6 International Bank of London, Limited. ve a oe 15 9 
12,6204; 10/ Ionian Bank, Limited ; oa ae ei 25 154 
30,000 123% Live: 1 Union Bank, Limited . an vm ae . | £20 584 
222,500 13/ Lloyds, Limited ve we os ‘a li 8 26xd 
75,000 to/ Lome and Brazilian, Limited “ ee ‘ie - - 10 18} 
199,000 40/ London and County, Limited .. = os 20 97xd 
84,370 21/3 London and Midland, Limited, Nos. 1 to 84,370 ie te 12} 474 
120,000 8/6 London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to120,000 .. "= 5 23 
60,000 33/ London and River Plate, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60,000 .. on 15 44 
70,000 3/6 London and San Francisco, Limited . ie 7 34 
30,000 24/ London and South Western, Limited, Nos. 1 to 30,000 me 20 64xd & | 
140,000 24/ London and Westminster, Limited 20 514 
80,000 3/ London Bank of Mexico and S. America, Ld., Nos. 1 to 80, 000 5 st 
120,000 15/ London Joint Stock, Limited “ ae 15 314 
25,000 9/7 London, Paris and American Bank, Limited is os od 16 24 
50,000 | 15% per an.| Manchester and County Bank, Limited.. £16 _ 
100,000 20/ Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., Limited - £10 5ogxd 
75,000 2/ Merchant, Limited 4 2xd 
94,000 6/3 Metropolitan Bank (of England&Wales), Ld., Nos. 1 to 94,000 5 134 
150,000 9/ National, Limited .. ve ee “ oe os oe 10 19 
200,000 4/11 National Bank of Mexico .. $40 114 
100,000 1/3 National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Nos. I tox 100,000 2} 2 
50,000 6/ National Bank of the South African Republic Bearer oe ; 
Vos. 1-50,000 4c 7 10 13 
40,000 18/10¢ National Provincial Bank of England, Limited oe oie 10} 44 
215,000 21/7} Do. do. do. : ss Bm 12 52 
60,000 14 North and South Wales Bank, Limited . “ oe oo) ae 33¢xd &} 
40,000 6/3 North Eastern, Limited .. oe ae ee 6 tS 
66,000 19/ Parr’s Bank, Ld., Nos. 1 to 66,000 oe 20 gt} 
40,000 12/6 Provincial of Ireland, Limited, old Shares ~- «| S12. ros.| 28 
40,000 40/ Standard of South Africa, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 .. oe 25 62 
60,000 12/6 Union of Australia, Limited (on Lon. Re, €-» 47,711 Shares).. 25 274xd 
£750,000 4% Do. 4% Inscribed Stock Deposits, 1905 +. | Too 103 
110,000 15/6 Union of London, Limited.. ae <2 . 15% 324 
24975 5/ Union Bank of Spain and England, Limited |: ae a 10 — 




















*Including bonus. 
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INSURANCE. 





Prices 
from January 2 to 
Quotation February 19. 


Lowest. 





“Alliance Assurance oe 103 
Alliance Marine and General “Assurance, Limited 50 
Atlas, Nos. 1 to 24,000 .. : 6 284 





British and Foreign Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to aeapet | a 
British Law Fire, Limited, Nos. 1'to 100,000 I 


Clerical, Medical and General Life, Nos. 1 to 20,000 | 16 
Commercial Union, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 5 39 

Do 4% * West of England ” Term. Deb. Stk. 1114 
so Fire, Nos. 1 to 4,000 ° 


| 
ed - ‘Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim. > 


OS. I tO 75,000 is 
Empress Assurance Corporation, Limited, shs. 
Nos. 1 to 75,000 . 
Equity and Law Life 


General Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000 
Gresham Life, Nos. 1,737 to 20.000 . 
Guardian Fire and Life, Limited, Nos. 1 to 2 200,000 


ane a Limited, Nos, 1 to 60,000 .. 


es Life, Nos. 1 to 37,500 
mnity Mutual Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 


Lancashire, Nos. 1 to 136,493 

Law Accident & Contin. Ins. Soc. Ld. yshs. 1 to 100 ,000| 

Law Fire, Nos. 1 to 50,000 

Law Guarantee & Trust Soc., La., Nos. 1 to 100,000 

Law Life, Nos. 1 to 50,000 

Law Union & Crown Fire and Life, Nos. 1 to 150, 00 
Do. do. 4% "Debenture _— 

Legal and General ‘Life, Nos. 1 to 20,000 

Lion Fire, Limit 

Liverpool and London and Globe Cons. Stock :. 

Do. do, (Globe &x Se 

London, Nos. 1 to 35,862 a 

London and Lancashire Fire, Nos. 1 “to 775363 

London and Lancashire Life, Nos. 1to 10.000 .. 

London & Provincial Marine, Ltd., Nos. 1 to 50,000 

London Guarantee and Accident, Limited, Ordny. 





Marine, Limited . 
Maritime, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 
Merchants’ Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 ‘to 50,000 


| 
National Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 “ | 
North British and Mercantile, Nos. 1 to 110,000 
Northern, Nos. 1 to 30,000 + | 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance ‘Soc., Nos.x to IT,000 | 


Ocean Acdt.& Guar. ed Ld., Nos.60,001 to 71,814 
Do. Nos. 7or to 41, aa 
Ocean Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 .. 


Palatine Insurance, Limited, _ 1 to ina 000 .. | 
ae Nos. 1 to 100,000 S| 

Phee a aia a 
Provident Life, Nos. 1 to 2,500. aa we - be) 


Railway temete _ 1 to dee ‘ a 2 
Rock Life .. eee sell 
Royal Exchange .. ++ | Too 
Royal Insurance, Nos. 1- 99,515 & 100,001- 125,719 3 
Sun, Nos. 1 to 240,000 .. ee ee as .. | 20/ 
Sun’ Life, Nos, 1 to 48,000 és | 7% 


Thames and Mersey Marine, Ltd., ie I to 100,000 2 


Union Assurance, Nos. 1 to —_ os oo a | 4 24 
Union Marine, Limited . - ~ és 2} ot 
Universal Life .. we ° oe wi 39 























World Marine Insurance, Nos. : 1 to 30,060. at 2 2} 





* Law Life.—To which has been added £18 out of profits, but the liability still remains. 





LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL - - THREE MILLIONS. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND FUNDS, £1,511,280. 
Profits on Fire Acoount for 1895- - £55,043. | Added to Fire Reserves in 1895- - £40,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
INDISPUTABLE, WORLD-WIDE POLICIES, NO RESTRICTIONS. 
These Policies are specially useful to Bankers, Solicitors and others as collateral security. 


Moderate Rates, Interim Bonuses, Payment of Claims on Proof of Death and Title, 
Two Independent Valuations of Life Liabilities, Quotations of Life Rates to meet 
Special Contingencies, Immediate Provision for Payment of Death Duties. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
Insurances granted at Home and Abroad at Equitable Rates. 


Board of Directors. 
EDWARD COWARD, Esq., Chairman. 
JoHNn ALEX. BEITH, Esq Sir JAMEs KING, Bart., Glasgow. | ADAM Murray, Esq. 
Tuos. H. BirLEy, Esq Sir Bosp1n T. LEECH. JAMES PARLANE, Esq. 
G. BEATSON B1atrR, Esq. Sir DONALD MATHESON, K.C.B. | F. W. REYNOLDs, Esq., Liverpool. 
HuGuH Brown, Esq., Glasgow. Glasgow. HEnry L. WricHrT, Esq. 














head Office: 
The LANCASHIRE INSURANCE BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. 
CHARLES POVAH, Swudb-Manager. 


EAGLE INSURANCE CO. 


ESTAB. 1807. 


Dead Office: 
79 PALL MALL, 
London, S.W. 


CAS 





City Office: 
41 Threadneedle Street, 
E.C. 


I 


Birmingham, 104 Colmore Row; Bristol, 11 Clare Street; Leeds, 8 South Parade; Manchester, 64 Cross Street. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS £2,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - =- £260,000 
CLAIMS PAID during past 48 Years - £12,000,000 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING.—The Directors reported that, in accordance with the powers 
conferred upon them under the Company’s Deed of Settlement, certain alterations had been made in the 
method of apportioning the quinquennial surplus, the object of which was to gradually increase the 
share of the Policyholders from the 80 per cent., to which they are at present entitled, to @O per 


cent. The new Clauses in the Deed effecting this important change were laid before the Meeting of 
Shareholders and unanimously approved. 





PROSPECTUS'{ON APPLICATION: 





FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 








S. STANLEY BROWN, 


Emplovers’ fiability “= 


Assurance Corporation, Cimited, 
84 & 85 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Capital, £1,000,000. Subscribed, £750,000. Paid up, £150,000. 


GUARANTEE BONDS GRANTED AT LOW RATES TO PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 


The Bonds of the Corporation are accepted by 
The Lords of the Treasury ; The High Gourt of Justice, England ; 
The High Court of Justice, Ireland ; The Board of Trade; 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue; etc., etc. 


Collective Policies, 


By which a whole staff of any number over five are guaranteed, are issued by the 
Corporation. 














GENERAL, RAILWAY AND MARINE ACCIDENTS ASSURED AGAINST. 


Forms of Proposal and full particulars will be forwarded on application, addressed 
as above. 








CALEDONIAN 225 


vue am INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“7” 
Income - - £704,946. | Funds - - £1,824,175. 
Claims Paid Exceed - - £5,000,000. 





Life Assurances granted with or 
without Medical Examination. 


BONUSES MAY BE APPLIED TO MAKE A POLICY PAYABLE DURING LIFE, 





THUS SECURING 
AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE AT WHOLE OF LIFE RATES. 


PERFECT NON-FORFEITABLE SYSTEM. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL SURRENDER VALUES AND PAID-UP POLICIES. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST ORDER: PREMIUMS AT CURRENT RATES. 








ACTIVE AND INFLUENTIAL AGENTS WANTED. 


Head Office—19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 82 King William Street, E,C., and 14 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 








INSURANCE AND ACTUARIAL RECORD. 
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INSURANCE LEGISLATION AS TO MARRIED WOMEN. 


and the rapid growth of public opinion in many direc- 

tions is particularly observable. Among the latest 

developments is that of the opinion held of the 
female sex. For long the weaker sex was regarded as the inferior 
of man, unable to grasp the problems of life, unfit for learning, 
science, or intellectual pursuits generally ; a mere plaything and 
housekeeper, all heart and no head. It is true that an occasional 
lady poet or novelist flashed across the scene as if to vindicate the 
higher claims of her sex, but she was regarded as a /usus natura, 
and as a kind of masculine subject. All this, however, is very much 
changed. Woman is now man’s competitor in every field to which she 
can find an entrance: lady students, lady doctors, lady journalists, 
and so forth. Even now she is claiming the suffrage, and if she 
receives it, the chances are that legislation will receive the impress of 
her pronounced opinions. How far insurance will enter into the 
domain of her thoughts, is a matter which will depend on the manner 
in which she thinks she is affected by the existing laws defining her 
legal status guoad insurance. 

Before special legislation was enacted in reference to married 
women, when a woman married, all her property became the possession 
of her husband, and she had thus no separate estate. Under the 
Common Law of England, marriage operated as an instrument of 
absolute conveyance, transferring the wife’s property to her husband, 
who was free to will it away if he chose. Moreover, the wife could 
not enter into or make contracts; her individuality was gone. If she 
attempted to do so, there was the risk of the contract being vitiated. 

Insurance policies, however, occupied a peculiar position in refer- 
ence to a husband’s property and his rights over it. These policies 
belonged to a curious class of things called “ choses in action,” which 
were not assignable at Common Law, and accordingly could not be 
assigned. The term “ chose in action” covers things in action, 2.2., 
not in actual possession, such as outstanding debts, reversionary 
interests, claims unpaid, etc.: “A wife surviving her husband takes 

VOL. LXIII. 36 
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back to herself absolutely all her choses in action which have not 
been reduced by her husband into possession.” While at Common 
Law policies were non-assignable, it was otherwise in Equity. In 
1867 the Act 30 and 31 Vict., cap. 144, was passed “to enable 
assignees of policies of life assurance to sue thereon in their own 
names.” 

The conditions under which a wife suffered previous to the passing 
of any of the Married Women’s Property Acts were calculated to 
inflict hardships on her to no mean extent. The husband acquired 
an absolute interest in all the personal chattels and estate of which 
she was actually possessed. He could assign his own contingent 
right of reducing into possession the reversionary interests of his wife 
in personal estate, and his right or chance of survivorship to a pur- 
chaser for value. He could not, however, dispose of life insurance 
policies, as these were of the nature of reversionary interests and 
were outside his powers. They were choses in action, and, as a 
writer says, “‘an assignment for a valuable consideration of a wife’s 
choses in action by the husband is void against the wife surviving, if 
the husband die before he or the assignee has reduced them into 
possession, although they could have been immediately reduced into 
possession, but from neglect or other causes have been left out- 
standing.” 


The Married Women’s Property Act of 1882 came into play on 
Ist January, 1883, and conferred on a married woman the rights of 
a feme sole or single woman. In the case of a woman who has been 
married before the passing of the Act, her husband’s Common Law 
rights are not interfered with so far as regards property which he has 
already acquired in her right; but if she acquires any property after 
the Act has been in operation, she is placed in the same position as 
if she had been married after the commencement of the Act. Before 
Malins’ Act of 1857 a married woman had power in Equity to dispose 
of reversionary interests which were settled on or vested in her for 
her separate use, but after the passing of this Act she was free to 
deal as she chose with ordinary reversionary interests, among which 
life assurance policies were included. 


Decisions have established the principle that a married woman is 
free as air to dispose independently of this kind of property without 
asking the permission of her husband. Prideaux says that, “inde- 
pendently of the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, all property, 
whether real or personal, held in trust for the separate use of a married 
woman whether for an estate in fee simple, or for any other estate 
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or interest, can be disposed of by her independently of her husband, 
in all respects as if she were a feme sole, and the deed of disposition 
need not be acknowledged.” It is of great importance that an 
insurance company should be able to carry through transactions 
with married women equally with men in the way it has been able 
to do since the passing of the 1882 Act. 


The first statute directly affecting married women was Malins’ 
Act 20 and 21 Vict., cap. 57, already referred to. It was passed on 
25th August, 1857, and was ‘“‘an Act to enable married women to 
dispose of reversionary interests in personal estate.” Previously 
she had only power over property settled on her separately. The Act 
was not retrospective, and gave a married woman power to act as if 
she were a feme sole, but the husband must first express his concur- 
rence in the deed of disposition by which his wife deals with the 
reversionary interests. Two perpetual commissioners for taking 
acknowledgment of deeds by married women subscribed the attesta- 
tion of them, and the machinery under the Act was expensive and 
did not work well. The last section of the Act provided that the 
powers of disposition given to a married woman did not extend to 
settlements made upon the occasion of her marriage, the probable 
reason being that the policy forming the settlement was only intended 
to become the wife’s property at the death of her husband. 


The Married Women’s Property Act, 1870, 33 & 34 Vic., cap. 93, 
was passed to protect the estates of married women, especially of 
those who had been compelled to live apart from their husbands and 
earn their own livelihood. These were allowed to have a separate 
status in the eyes of the law. The tenth section of the Act refers to 
policies of assurances and the first part of it runs as follows: 
‘“*A married woman may affect a policy of insurance upon her own 
life or the life of her husband for her separate use, and the same and 
all benefit thereof, if expressed on the face of it to be so effected, 
shall enure accordingly, and the contract on such policy shall be as 
valid as if made with an unmarried woman.” A married woman is 
thus free to insure her life, but the policy must bear that it was 
obtained for her separate use. 


Another part of the same section says that “a policy of insurance 
effected by any married man on his own life, and expressed upon the 
face of it to be for the benefit of his wife, or his wife and children, or 
any of them, shall enure and be deemed a trust for the benefit of his 
wife for her separate use, and of his children, or any of them, 
according to the interest so expressed, and shall not, so long as any 

36* 
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object of the trust remains, be subject to the control of the husband, 
or of his creditors, or form part of his estate.” A trustee can be 
appointed under the Act; but if there appears to be any fraud 
attempted against the creditors by the husband so insuring, the 
amount of premiums paid can be taken by them. The Act evidently 
intended to encourage married men to make provision for their 
dependants by way of life insurance, and to put the sums so 
assured beyond the reach of creditors, should bankruptcy unhappily 
supervene. This kind of policy has been called a ‘“ Settlement 
Policy,” and the Act puts the policy out of reach of the husband so 
long as the object of the trust is unfulfilled, or of his creditors, and 
it cannot be accounted a part of his estate. It has been ruled that, 
in the event of death, it is only the survivors who participate in the 
insurance fund under this trust—a kind of tontine principle. If a 
trust were created, its terms might be defined so that the exact 
destination of the insurance funds might be determined without the 
need for litigation. 

The Married Women’s Property Act (1870) Amendment Act, 
1874, repealed that portion of the Act of 1870 which stated that a 
husband was not liable for his wife’s ante-nuptial debts, and enacted that 
a husband and wife, married after the passing of the Act, might be 
sued for her ante-nuptial debts to the extent of the assets acquired 
through the wife. The fifth section ran as follows: ‘‘ The assets in 
respect of and to the extent of which the husband shall in any action 
be liable are: (2) The value of the choses in action of the wife, which 
the husband shall have reduced into possession, or which, with reason- 
able diligence, he might have reduced into possession.” 

Next comes the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, 45 and 
46 Vic., cap. 75. It has been termed a remarkably obscure Act, but 
decisions have been, happily, few as yet, so that it cannot be said to 
have got a fair trial. The Act, and what it is intended to effect, have 
been well epitomised as follows: “ A married woman can under it 
hold all property as her separate estate, and can deal with itas a 
Jeme sole; she may enter, without her husband’s consent, into 
contracts which affect her separate property ; she can sue and be 
sued, to the extent of her property, as if she were unmarried; she 
can be made bankrupt if trading in her own account; she is liable to 
the parish for the support of her husband, and along with him, for 
that of her children and grandchildren; and she can act as an 
executrix, administratrix, or a trustee, as if she were a feme sole. All 
the rights which the husband has at common law are done away with 
altogether, both as regards wives married after 1st January, 1883, and 
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also in cases where marriage has taken place before that day and the 
wife has acquired property subsequent to the beginning of the Act. 
Generally speaking, it puts a husband and wife on a footing of nearly 
legal equality.” 

The subsections of the first section of the Act state that a 
married woman may acquire, hold or dispose of, any real or personal 
property by will otherwise as by separate property, in the same manner 
as if she were a feme sole, without the intervention of any trustee. 
A married woman can contract a liability, and sue and be sued, and 
she can add anything she receives by way of cost or damages to her 
private property, or take it from the latter if she loses her case. Every 
contract into which she enters binds her separate estate at the date of 
contract, or any property she may subsequently acquire. The Act 
allows great freedom to a married woman, and regards her as a 
separate person, and not merely as the one-half of her husband. 


Section No. 11 of the Act, by which insurance is affected, is 
important as going beyond the powers allowed in section 10 of the 
Act of 1870. Each Act is an advance on its neighbour in the way of 
giving liberty to the long-oppressed wife. She is at length to be free 
from the thrall, and can now effect a policy either upon her own life 
or the life of her own husband for her separate use, and the Act directs 
that “‘ the same and all benefit thereof shall enure accordingly.” The 
section (11) conferring the power and creating a trust out of a policy 
of assurance, runs in these terms: “ A married woman may, by virtue 
of the power of making contracts hereinbefore contained, effect a 
policy upon her own life or the life of her husband, for her separate 
use, and the same and all benefits thereof shall enure accordingly.” 


A policy of assurance effected by any man on his own life, and 
expressed to be for the benefit of his wife, or of his children, or of 
his wife and children, or any of them, or by any woman on her own 
life, and expressed to be for the benefit of her husband or of her 
children, or of her husband and children, or any one of them, shall 
create a trust in favour of the objects therein named, and the 
moneys payable under any such policy shall not, so long as any 
object of the trust remains unperformed, form part of the estate 
of the insured, or be subject to his or her debts. Provided that 
if it shall be proved that the policy was effected and the 
premiums paid with intent to defraud the creditors of the 
insured, they shall be entitled to receive, out of the moneys 
payable under the policy, a sum equal to the premiums so paid. 
The insured may, by the policy, or by any memorandum under his 
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or her hand, appoint a trustee or trustees of the moneys payable 
under the policy, and from time to time appoint a new trustee or new 
trustees thereof, and may make provision for the appointment of a 
new trustee or new trustees thereof, and for the investment of the 
moneys payable under any such policy. In default of any such appoint- 
ment of atrustee, such policy, immediately on its being effected, 
shall vest in the insured and his or her legal personal representatives, 
in trust for the purposes aforesaid. If at the time of the death of 
the insured, or at any time afterwards, there shall be no trustee, or it 
shall be expedient to appoint a new trustee or new trustees, a trustee 
or trustees, or a new trustee or new trustees, may be appointed by 
any Court having jurisdiction under the provisions of the Trustee 
Act, 1850, or the Acts amending and extending the same. The 
receipt of a trustee or trustees duly appointed, or in default of any 
such appointment, or in default of notice to the insurance office, the 
receipt of the legal personal representative of the insured shall be a 
discharge to the office for the sum secured by the policy, or for the 
value thereof, in whole or in part. 

In addition to creating a trust, as in the Act of 1870, provision is 
also made for the appointment of a trustee or trustees. The trustees 
so appointed are to be “trustees of the moneys payable under the 
policy.” If more are nominated, the policies are to vest “in the 
insured and his or her legal personal representatives, in trust for the 
purposes aforesaid.” The Court can make an appointment of trustee 
under the Trustee Act of 1850, a section stating that “ the receipt of 
a trustee or trustees duly appointed, or in default of any such 
appointment, or in default of notice to the insurance office, the receipt 
of the legal personal representative of the assured shall be a discharge 
to the office for the sum secured by the policy, or the value thereof, 
in whole or in part.” This section permits offices to pay the contents 
of policies to duly appointed trustees, or, in the event of no notice 
being given to the companies, to the personal representatives 
appointed by law. The words “ or the value thereof” have not been 
interpreted as yet by any legal decision. In fact, decisions are few 
and comparatively unimportant in reference to this Act. A decision 
was given on this point under a Scotch Act,-viz., the Married Women’s 
Policies of Assurance (Scotland) Act, 1880, which was passed to 
extend to Scotland the facilities for effecting policies of assurance for 
the benefit of wives and children, now in force in England and Scot- 
land. Inthe case Schumann v. The Scottish Widows’ Fund, the 
phrase “or the value thereof” was held to cover a surrender by the 
wife, if the wife, being the beneficiary, gave her assent. 
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Under the twenty-second section of the Act, 1882, the Married 
Women’s Property Act, 1870, and the Amendment Act of the same 
year are repealed, but no rights acquired under these statutes are to 
be touched. The Scotch Acts all remain, however, instead of being 
consolidated into one statute, as in the case of England. The last 
Scotch Act is that of 1881, 44 and 45 Vict. cap. 21, and is an amend- 
ment of the law regarding property of married womert in Scotland, 
and is compiled on English lines. The law leaves married women 
free to deal with their policies as if they were single women, unen- 
cumbered with the legal disabilities which were wont to be attached 
to the wedded state. 





> 
~~ 


FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND FirE INsurANCE Trust.—The report of 
the directors for the year ended 31st October last stated that the total 
amount of the policies in force at that date was £1,982,907, yielding an 
annual premium income of £1,695. There had been twenty-five fire losses, 
amounting to £298. The balance on the revenue account to 31st October 
was £6,709, which included the balance of £5,521 brought forward. The 
directors recommend payment of a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. upon 


the paid-up capital, which would absorb £100, leaving £6,609 to be carried 
forward. 

OUT-OF-WORK INSURANCE A FAILURE IN SWITZERLAND.—Two schemes 
for insurance against want of employment have existed for two or three years 
past in Switzerland, one in the canton of Berne, and one in that of St. Gall. 
The former was voluntary, but in St. Gall the labourer was compelled to 
insure. The American consuls at Chemnitz and St. Gall have both recently 
reported on the subject, and the former states that men whose work is steady 
and likely to continue so complain bitterly that they are compelled to support 
in idleness others whose labour is uncertain, but who, for that very reason, 
are better paid when they are at work. “It is not in the nature of things for 
such a system to succeed, even among so loyal, loving and gentle a folk as 
the Swiss. The effort is not vain, if it will teach the thoughtless how hard it 
is to make laws, or to institute any system that is to take the place of thrift 
and economy during the days when work is plentiful.” Some time after this 
report the consul at St. Gall wrote that the experiment has been abandoned 
at the instance of the labourers themselves. He says they “found that a 
system which insured against loss of work resulted in the promotion of 
laziness and idleness. In fact, a knowledge of the existence of this system 
of insurance had drawn to St. Gall a considerable number of unemployed 
from other parts of Switzerland, with the object of obtaining support at the 
expense of .resident labourers.” Hence the system disappears on and after 
June 30th next. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


}AITH commendable promptitude the New York Life 
~ Insurance Company issued, before the end of January, 
a report of the transactions of the year 1896, with a 
statement of income and disbursements, and a balance 
sheet. We are accustomed to find big figures in the 
reports of this office, and the present one is no exception to the rule. 
New assurances have been effected to the tune of 425,000,000, the 
number of new policies being 54,389, and the average sum assured is 
therefore about £460. The premium income now stands at 
£6,147,068, having gone up £128,793 during the year, this increment 
alone being greater than the total premium income of many a 
respectable British company. The death claims and matured 
endowments also show a considerable increase, viz., £235,372, and 
together absorb nearly 214 millions of the funds, which, nevertheless, 
show an accretion of another 2% millions sterling. 


One of the most striking features in the recent history of this 
company is the rapid growth of its funds. Fifteen years ago they 
amounted to 9% millions, five years ago to 25% millions, and at the 
present time they stand at over 38 millions sterling, so that during 
the last five years they have increased by no less than 50 per cent. 





This is, of course, a natural consequence of the comparative youth 
of the company, and of the rapid expansion of its business which has 
taken place in recent years ; for, although the New York Life Office 
has been in existence for fifty-two years (no great age, it is true, when 
compared with the hoary antiquity of many of our British companies), 
its extraordinary development has been practically confined to the 
last quarter of a century, the major part of it, in fact, having taken 
place during the last fifteen years, 

The weak spot of the New York Life Insurance Company is the 
enormous amount absorbed each year by expenses of management 
and payments to agents. Together these come to considerably more 
than the total amount of interest and rents.earned by the funds. 

It is fairer, however, to reckon the expenditure as a percentage of 
the premium income, rather than to compare it with the amount of 
interest received. We may here point out that, owing to the large 
volume of endowment assurances and limited payment policies on its 
books, the average premium of the New York Life Office is more 
than £4 for every £100 assured, whereas in British offices the average 
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premium is less than £3 per cent., so that expressing the expenditure 
as a percentage of the premium income is, for purposes of comparison, 
rather to the advantage of the American office. For many years past 
the sum absorbed annually in expenses and commission in the New 
York Life Office has hovered between 25 and 30 per cent. of the 
income from premiums, while for all the British offices transacting 
‘ordinary ” life assurance business taken together this ratio is only 
14% per cent. 

It is obvious that if 30 per cent. of the premiums are absorbed in 
current expenditure, then only 70 per cent. of the premiums paid is 
available to provide for claims, bonuses, surrender values, etc.. or, in 
other words, only 70 per cent. of the premiums (with interest thereon) 
comes back to the policyholders, The prudent investor knows 
full well that a life office which spends 14 per cent. of its premium 
income (there are plenty of British companies whose expense ratio is 
still lower) will, ceterts paribus, yield him far better results in the way 
of bonuses, etc., than an office spending double that amount. 

Of course the obvious retort of our American cousins is that 
other things are not equal, in that an American company can earn a 
higher rate of interest than a British company. This should doubtless 
be taken into account, but the difference between the rates of interest 
obtainable by life offices in America and Great Britain is far less now 
than formerly, and, since increased facilities of communication and 
other causes are tending to equalize the rates of interest all over the 
world, this difference is likely to be still less in the future. At the 
present time the difference is barely % per cent., and this will not 
compensate for an extra expenditure of, say, 12 per cent. of the 
premiums, the former representing, in the case of the company under 
consideration, an additional income of some £ 190,000, and the latter 
representing an additional disbursement of about £738,000 annually. 
It is, however, for the intending assurant to judge whether the latter 
is compensated by the former. 

If the expenses be compared with the total assurances in force, 
the New York Life Office appears still less to advantage. The 
amount of assurances held by all British offices transacting “ordinary ” 
life business is something over £ 500,000,000 ; the amount held by the 
New York Office reaches the respectable total of 4170,000,000, or 
about one-third of the former amount. The expenses of the New 
York Office, however, have during the last five years been no less 
than one-half that of all the British offices together, while the 
amount of commission paid by the American office has been actually 
greater than that paid by all the British offices. 
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In the light of these facts it is passing strange that the New York 
Life Office (and the case of the other American offices doing business 
over here is very similar) finds so much favour in this country. It 
would be interesting to know exactly how much British business the 
company has written; it is evidently very considerable, and the 
popularity of the company over here appears to be increasing, vzde 
the following paragraph in the report :—“ During the past year the 
company has largely extended its agency organization in the 
United Kingdom, having opened new branches at Leeds, Middles- 
brough, Newcastle, Leicester, Cardiff, Northampton, Bangor, and 
Colchester, and further extensions are in contemplation.” 

We cannot but pay a tribute of admiration to the New York Life 
Office on some points, among which are the energy of the manage- 
ment of the company, its extensive and efficient organization, and the 
outward attractiveness of its various forms of policy; while the 
enterprise and ingenuity of its vast army of agents in selling 
its wares to the public, excite our wonder but not altogether our 
admiration. 
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ScottTisH ACCIDENT, LiFE & FIDELITY INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED.— 
From the directors’ report for the year ending 31st December, 1896, 
it appears that during the year 3,388 new accident and fidelity policies 
of insurance were issued. The claims for compensation under accident 
policies numbered 1,918, including 16 in respect of fatal and permanent 
disablement accidents, and amounted to £25,589. 15. 8¢. There was no 
claim under any fidelity policy issued. The total revenue in these depart- 
ments shows an increase over the previous year of £1,222. 145. 9d. and 
amounts to £52,410. 14s. 8d., the balance of revenue in favour of the 
company amounting to £4,527. 4s. 3¢@. In the life department it is 
reported that the company obtained powers during the year to transact 
life insurance, but that the prospectus was not issued to the company’s 
agents until 3rd October last. Consequently, the results now shown 
are for the broken period of less than three months to 31st December, 
1896. These are as follows :—The proposals received numbered 259, for the 
insurance of £75,400; of these, 44 were either declined or not proceeded 
with for £15,200, leaving 215 policies for £60,200. The revenue, less 
reinsurance premiums, amounted to £1,806. os. 1d. There was no claim 
under any life policy issued. Nothing has been charged on account of pre- 
liminary expenses, except the fee paid to the actuaries for preparing the life 
insurance premium tables. An interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. for 
the first half-year was paid in August last, and the directors now propose to 
pay a further dividend at the same rate, free of income tax, making a total 
dividend for the year 10 per cent. The total assets are £66,871. 35. 7d. 
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INSURANCE LAW. 


CourT oF SEssION, EpinBURGH.— Sturrock v. Equitable Life Assurance 
Soctety of the United States, to obtain fully paid-up policy in exchange 
Sor polity granted by society in 1881.—Misrepresentations alleged to 
have been made by society to induce pursuer to insure—Court held that 
the policy superseded all previous communings with the society, and that 
if the misrepresentations related to pecuniary results arising from the 
acceptance of the policy, they related not to matters of fact but to matters 
of expectation and belief, and that all this must have been plain to the 
pursuer.— Decision in favour of defenders. 


In this action, John Sturrock, solicitor, Kilmarnock, sues the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, having an office at 104 West 
George Street, Glasgow, for declarator that they were bound to deliver to 
him a fully paid-up policy on his life for £1,030, the pursuer in exchange 
therefor delivering up to the defenders the Tontine Savings Fund policy 
granted by them on his life, dated 26th October, 1881. Alternatively the 
pursuer sued for reduction of the policy of 1881, and the return of all 
premiums paid by him. The pursuer averred that in 1881 he was induced 
by the defenders to effect a Tontine Savings Fund policy with them for £500. 
The proposal made was for a policy on the twenty-years’ scale, but the 
policy tendered was on the fifteen-years’ scale, and the pursuer refused to 
accept it. Thereupon a correspondence took place between the pursuer and 
Mr. Howat, the defenders’ manager for Scotland, in course of which the 
defendérs’ manager wrote—“ I know no company on this side that would 
assure you on fifteen payments for #500 for a premium of £21, and at the 
end of fifteen years give you a paid-up policy for £1,030 or cash £467, but 
the Equitable of the U.S.” In another letter to the pursuer the defenders, 
after contrasting in figures the result of a similar policy with another company, 
went on to say— With us you only pay £21 and have a paid-up policy of 
41,030, so that you are far superior in every way.” Relying on these 
representations, and regarding them as part of the contract with him, the 
pursuer said he accepted the policy, and paid the premium for fifteen years. 
On the expiry of this period, the defenders offered him a paid-up policy for 
4709, or £347. 18s. 2d. in cash. This the pursuer declined, and brought 
the present action. In defence it was explained that it was provided by the 
policy that the whole contract between the parties was embodied therein, that 
no change could be made thereon except by agreement in writing made by 
an Officer of the company, of whom the manager for Scotland was not one ; 
that this official wrote the letters founded on after conversations with the 
pursuer, when it was explained that the actual benefits ultimately got were 
necessarily estimates. They further explained that after Mr. Howat had 
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written the letters founded on, the pursuer wrote still refusing the policy, but 
afterwards took it up. It was also explained that, owing to the great fall in 
the rate of interest on money safely invested, which has during the last 
fifteen years affected, not only the defenders, but other insurance companies, 
and also from unforeseen causes, the profits had not been so great as was 
anticipated when the pursuer effected his insurance, and this accounts for the 
sum in the paid-up policy tendered to the pursuer being less than was antici- 
pated and estimated when the policy was issued. 

Lord Kyllachy has issued an interlocutor in which he finds that the 
pursuer’s averments are not relevant to support the conclusions of the action, 
and assoilzies the defenders, with expenses. In a note his Lordship states 
that the pursuer’s case was wholly irrelevant, or, what came to the same thing, 
was excluded by the documents which he himself set out. It was clear, in 
the first place, that the letter to which he referred did not form part of the 
contract between him and the society. Apart from any question as to Mr. 
Howat’s authority to bind the society, there could, his Lordship thought, 
be no doubt that the policy of insurance delivered to, and accepted by, the 
pursuer superseded all previous communings, and must be held to express 
the final contract between the parties. In this view, the pursuer’s case came 
to depend entirely on his averments of essential error, induced by misrepre- 
sentation. And no doubt if these averments were relevant he might obtain 
an issue under his reductive conclusions. They were either misrepresenta- 
tions as to the terms of the policy to be issued, in which case they must be 
held to have been retracted when the policy was issued and accepted in the 
terms expressed, or they were misrepresentations as to the pecuniary results 
likely to follow from the insurance expressed in the policy, in which case they 
related, not to matter of fact, but to matter of expectation and belief; and 
this must have been plain to the pursuer, if not from the outset, at all events 
when he received the policy. On these grounds his Lordship was of opinion 
that the defenders were entitled to his judgment, and should be assoilzied 
from the conclusions of the action as laid. 
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A Doctor’s Story.—A good story has just been told (says the London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian) by a family doctor regarding a 
little ruse adopted by one of his patients who wished to save the expense of 
consulting him. The patient was a woman of good means but of frugal 
disposition. One day she began to feel some alarm regarding her health, 
and, wishing to avoid a costly procedure, made an application to a life 
insurance company for a policy of large amount, so large, indeed, that they 
delegated three medical men to make an exhaustive examination of her before 
they could accept her as a risk. In due time she was informed that her life 
had been accepted. She was thus in a position to assume that she was quite 
well, whereupon she replied to the company that she had changed her mind, 
and did not intend to take out a policy just then. 
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Union Marine INsuRANCE Company.—In their report for the past 
year, the directors recommend a further dividend of 4s. per share, making a 
total distribution of 7s. 6d. per share. 


RELIANCE MarINE INSURANCE Company.—In the report of the 
directors for the year 1896, a further dividend of 2s. per share is proposed, 
making a total of ro per cent., and leaving a balance of £1,326 to be 
carried forward. 

MorRTALITY AMONG LIQUOR VENDORS.—At a meeting on the 11th 
February of the Actuarial Society of Edinburgh—Mr. D. Paulin, president, 
in the chair—Mr. G. M. Low, manager of the Edinburgh Life Assurance 
Company, delivered an address “On Extra Risk, with some particulars of 
the recent investigation of the mortality of persons engaged in the sale of 
intoxicating liquors.” The paper was partly technical in character, dealing 
with the actuarial formulz for the calculation of premiums upon lives exposed 
to extra risk from occupation or other causes, and for the valuation of policies 
bearing extra premiums. The more practical part of the paper dealt with 
the results of an investigation recently made by a committee of the managers 
of assurance companies in Scotland as to the mortality among assured lives 
engaged in the sale of intoxicating liquors. The lives were grouped according 
to the nature of their occupations, the principal classes being publicans, inn- 
keepers, hotel-keepers, licensed grocers in Ireland, and licensed grocers in 
Scotland. Among the publicans 430 deaths took place as compared with 235 
“expected” by the ordinary tables; among the innkeepers 306 deaths as 
compared with 198 expected; among the hotel-keepers 204 as compared 
with £25 expected ; among the licensed grocers in Ireland 46 as compared 
with 29 ; and among the licensed grocers in Scotland 1o2 as compared with 75. 
It was shown that the excess of deaths represented the following annual extra 
rates of mortality, viz.:—Publicans 1°30 per cent., innkeepers I*oo, hotel- 
keepers 0°96, licensed grocers (Ireland) 0°84, and licensed grocers (Scotland) 
0°46. It was shown that the results of this inquiry confirmed those of previous 
investigations made by the actuaries of individual companies. In one of these 
previous investigations the causes of death had been tabulated, and it was found 
that there was a high rate of mortality from tubercular disease and bronchitis, 
and an exceptionally high rate in those classes of disease which are commonly 
induced by the abuse of stimulants. On the whole, the recent investigation 
clearly pointed to the necessity for substantial rates of extra premium in 
granting assurances on the lives of retail dealers of liquor. Certain extra 
rates suggested by the committee were discussed, and the conclusion was 
arrived at that these were by no means excessive if the ordinary methods of 
valuation were to be followed, and especially if the extra rate was to be 
removed on the assured giving up the occupation of selling liquor.— G/asgow 
Herald. 
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ProvipENT Lire Orrice.—The report states that during 1896 the new 
business was slightly below that for the previous year. The number of 
policies issued was 828 for £362,145, the premiums amounting to £12,639. 
The claims amounted to £180,487 upon 248 deaths, and to £4,186 upon 
ten endowment assurances matured. The annual income was £345,022, an 
increase of £4,524 over 1895, and the total funds have increased by 
£104,109. The interest received upon investments yielded £3. 18s. 6d. per 
cent. on the mean of the funds, as against £3. 18s. 4d. for the previous year. 
The expenses were 14°6 per cent. upon the premium income, as against 14°4 
for the year 1895. Computed upon the total income, they were 9°53 per 
cent., against 9°51 for the previous year. 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BuILpING Society.—The report for the year 
ended 31st December, 1896, states that the advances during the year amounted 
to £240,349, an increase of £59,134 over the previous year. Of 3,328 
properties mortgaged to the society, no fewer than 3,065 are for sums not 
exceeding £500, or upwards of 1,200 more small properties than are 
held by any other building society in the United Kingdom. It is, there- 
fore, claimed that the society is carrying out, toa greater extent than any 
similar institution, the object for which building societies were established, 
namely, to assist the industrious and provident classes to become owners of 
house property. The amount received from shareholders and depositors was 
£86,826, and the amount withdrawn £62,549, leaving a net increase of 
£24,277. The property in possession at the close of the year was £17,072, 
the net return from which was £1,287, or over 7% per cent. Four per cent. 
of this was appropriated as interest, the balance being applied in reduction of 
principal. A special profit of £2,285, resulting from the sale of consols, 
was applied in writing down office premises. The cost of the new office 
fittings and furniture, amounting to £688, was written off out of the profits 
of the year ; and after paying the usual dividend, an addition of £3,342 was 
made to the reserve fund, raising it to £58,557. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF INSURANCES.—It has been said, 
says the Mutual Provident Messenger, that the system of life insurance owes 
its origin to an interrupted game of cards, upon which money had been 
staked, and in connection with the attempted equitable distribution of the 
stakes in the circumstances, the celebrated mathematician Pascal was called 
upon to assist. The doctrine of probabilities, at all events, doubtless owes its 
origin to some such apparently commonplace contingency. Though the 
happening of an isolated event in one particular way out of a number of 
possible ways is most uncertain; yet, given a number of similar events to 
happen, by the law of average we can calculate with mathematical accuracy 
the probability of their happening in this particular way. We are sceptical as 
to this alleged origin of insurances, as marine insurances, for instance, are of 
undoubtedly ancient growth, and we can trace the beginning of provident 
forethought and embryo insurance applied to the mitigation of famine right 
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back to the days of Joseph of the Scriptures. Of course, as a system, life 
insurance is by no means old, but there probably have always been times 
where the loss by individuals of either life, limb, property or freedom has 
been partially minimised in some way by the contributions of those subjected 
to the same contingency, but happily surviving it, and therefore able and 
willing to assist those who have suffered the loss. We have read somewhere 
of pirates who infested the Spanish main during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and who, before sharing their booty, met all claims arising from 
accidents in the “exercise of their calling,” by a cash payment ; the loss of a 
leg, an arm, an eye, or a finger, being paid for out of the cash prizes secured. 
Doubtless there was some compensation for those whose husbands, brothers, 
or lovers were killed outright. One of the latest growths of the insurance 
idea is perhaps that of insuring workmen against the periodical want of employ- 
ment now being tried as an experiment in Switzerland. The funds have been 
contributed by voluntary donations of societies, clubs, employers and others, 
in addition to the subscriptions of the insured. In time of want of employment 
it is hoped to be able to pay a married man with at least one child, 2s. a 
day —if unmarried, 1s. 6@. per day—for the first twenty days, and after that, half 
those amounts. Yet another novel idea is that of a proposed scheme for 
insurance against damage to buildings by storms of wind or rain, or by floods. 
The contingency is a real one, but the data for arriving at the necessary 
premiums would, we imagine, be somewhat difficult to collate. It is quite 
probable that modern ingenuity has still many further developments of the 
idea of insurance in store for the benefit of generations yet unborn. Great 
success has been achieved in many directions in our day by the insurance 
principle, which is growing more and more in popular favour. 


PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE.—The story of the rise and progress 
of industrial insurance in America—of the early struggles and really marvellous 
success of the pioneer company and of other companies that followed its lead 
—of the expansion of the system into an institution that now embraces about 
7,000,000 of policies, insuring over $800,000,000, has paid out in claims an 
aggregate of over $80,000,000 to policyholders, is paying now at the rate of 
$15,000,000 per annum, and affords honourable and remunerative employ- 
ment to more than 30,000 agents and others—is too familiar to need recital 
here. The assets of companies doing an industrial business are nearly 
$60,000,000, and the surplus of protection to the insured foots up to more 
than $10,000,000. But it would be doing the subject injustice if some atten- 
tion were not given to the very great influence for good industrial insurance 
has exercised, and is exercising upon the home life and individual character 
of a vast body of American people. It is not alone the good it has done in 
the distribution of those $80,000,000 in sums averaging $100, neither in the 
fact that it has well-nigh abolished the Potter’s Field, nor yet that it has 
opened up a new field of industry for an army of workers. Beyond this, it 
deserves well of the State because it has been a great educator of the people 
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along the lines of thrift, saving, prudence and temperateness of habit. If it 
is saving ten millions of dollars a year to the British tax-payers, by reason of 
its decrease of shiftlessness and thriftlessness, as has been vouched for by the 
British Registrar-General, there can be little doubt that it is doing a doubly 
greater work in the same direction in America. Again and again, here and in 
England, it has passed through the fiery furnace of legislative scrutiny inspired 
by well-meaning but misinformed zealots, without so much as the smell of fire 
upon its garments, and only to the effect of being strengthened in its faith, 
principles and general practices. Experience shows that it tends to make better 
men, better women, better homes. Nor should it be forgotten that it has been all 
along a life assurance kindergarten—a great primary school for the instruction 
of the masses regarding the character, principles .and benefits of life 
assurance, whence have graduated, doubtless, many thousands of the more than 
a million old-line policyholders who have been added to the 800,000 of 1874, 
the total number of ordinary policies now in force being 1,877,808, according 
to the New York State Insurance Department. And now what of the future 
of industrial insurance in the United States? Astonishing, truly marvellous, 
indeed, as has been the growth of the tiny acorn planted in Newark barely 
twenty-one years ago, there can be no question but that the future will 
witness a progress more wonderful than anything seen in the past as regards 
the development of this system of self-help and protection. The British 
Isles, with a population of about 40,000,000, have one-third of the people 
industrially insured. The system is steadily approaching a like volume in 
America. Everything is favourable to such a condition—the requirements 
of the people, the enormous and steady growth of the population, and the ever- 
increasing popularity of the system itself. If we increase in population, as 
we have been increasing for a generation past, an average of more than a 
million a year, there should be in the United States upon the opening of the 
twentieth century, four years hence, something like 75,000,000 of souls. The 
census of 1910, upon the same ratio of increase, would show a total of more 
than 85,000,000 of the people in the United States. Already industrial 
insurance is far more advanced in this country than it was in England after it 
had been operating there for twenty-one years. Owing to the vast area our 
population is spread over, more than three-and-a-half million square miles, as 
against less than 121,000 square miles in the United Kingdom, it will be a 
good while before one-third of our whole population is enrolled on the books 
of industrial insurance ; but it requires no strain of the imagination or gift 
of prophecy to foresee that, with the greater natural advantages of this country, 
the greater general prosperity of its masses, and the greater energy and 
activity of our people, the time is but a few years distant when the number 
of industrial policies in force in America will exceed the number in force in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Speed the day of even 
greater increase of American industrial insurance, for it is an institution that 
in many ways is a great moral as well as material blessing to our citizens 
and to the Republic.—Joun F. DrypeEn in the Standard. 
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MERCHANTS’ MARINE INSURANCE.—The directors recommend in their 
report for the year ended December 31st last a further dividend of 3 per 
cent., making 6 per cent. for the year. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN GERMANY.—Writing on this subject, the Daily 
News of the 18th February says :—Where in the conflict of figures about 
accident insurance in Germany is truth to be found? In the official records 
we suggest. Here, then, extracted from the new number of Zhe Labour 
Gazette are the figures for the years 1891-5, as published in the Amtiche 
Nachrichten des Reichs-Versicherungsamts : 


Total 

Total Accidents 

Persons Accidents Entailing 

Insured. Notified. Compen- 
sation. 
1891 c : 18,015,286 . > 225,337 ‘ . 51,209 
1892 ; 4 18,014,280 : : 236,265 ~ 55,054 
1893 - A 18,118,850 = P 264,130 . : 62,729 
1894 . ‘ 18,191,747 J ‘ 282,982 : - 69,619 
1895 : : 18,389,468 ‘ ‘ 310,139 ; -  wesey 


Comparing 1895 with 1891 it will be found that the number of accidents was, 
per thousand workmen : 

In 1891 : . : ° 12°5 

In 1895 . ‘ . 16°8 
And the number of accidents entailing compensation was, per thousand 
workmen : 

In 1891 - . : . 2°8 

In 1895 i : ° 471 
It will thus be seen finally that the number of serious accidents under the 
German law of insurance is still steadily increasing. 

METROPOLITAN FIRE BrIGADE.—The first annual report presented by 
Commander Wells to the London County Council upon the fires in London 
and the work of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade during the year 1896 has 
been issued. The report commences by giving a table, in which are detailed 
the number of fires which occurred in different years since 1866, and from 
this it appears that while in 1866 there was a total of 1,338 fires, of which 
326 were serious and 1,o12 slight, or a percentage of 25 serious to 75 slight, 
there were in 1896 3,616 outbreaks, of which 122 were serious and 3,494 
slight, the percentage thus being 3 serious to 97 slight. A note, however, is 
added to the table to the effect that “‘ hitherto there has been no satisfactory 
definition of a serious fire.’ The number of fires last year in which life 
has been endangered is 155. ‘The number of persons whose lives were 
endangered was 261. Of these, 155 were saved, and the remaining 106 lost 
their lives. As to the causes of the fires where loss of life occurred, 43 were 
unknown, 34 were due to mineral oil lamps, 9 to children playing with fire, 
8 to clothing coming in contact with fire, 1 to intoxication, 2 to explosion of 
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chemicals, 4 to sparks from fires, 2 to mishaps with candles, and 2 to spirit 
vapour. In reference to the lives lost during fire occurrences, Commander 
Wells remarks :—It will be seen that about 32 per cent. of these deaths 
occurred before the arrival of the brigade ; 53 per cent. of injured persons, 
who afterwards died, escaped before the arrival of the firemen ; 6 per cent. 
were taken out and assisted to hospital by the firemen ; 9 per cent. the fire- 
men were unable to rescue. It is a matter of experience in the brigade that 
in many cases where life is lost, little or no actual damage otherwise occurs 
by fire, and hence late intimation is given to the brigade. These are generally 
cases of lamp accident or clothing ignited. Consequently in a large measure 
loss of life may be directly attributed to the careless handling of dangerous 
types of lamps in general use. The other causes for loss of life may be 
classed as ordinary incidents, namely, the careless supervision of children, 
and the disregard of ordinary laws of every-day life as to cautions necessary 
with fires and lights. The report states that the false alarms received 
numbered 973, of which 403 were maliciously given, and resulted in seven 
persons being brought up for punishment. Commander Wells expresses the 
hope that the magistrates and the police will be able to assist the brigade in 
reducing the large number of these malicious alarms. There were 11 cases 
during the year in which the water arrangements were not satisfactory, but 
when the severe drought occurred, no serious results were experienced from 
short supply of water, although this was at the time a matter of great anxiety 
to the officers of the brigade. The brigade consists to-day of 842 firemen, 
25 men under instruction, 17 pilots, and 76 coachmen. The material with 
which the brigade works includes 58 land fire-engine stations, 5 river stations, 
3 sub-stations, 15 street stations, 57 land steam fire-engines, 9 steam fire- 
engines on barges, 77 manual engines, 115 hose carts, 37 miles of hose, 
8 steam-tugs, 13 barges, 246 fire-escapes, 102 telephone lines between fire 
stations, and 580 fire-alarm call-points. The number of firemen on detall 
duty is 140 by day and 375 by night. The average number available for 
general work is 652 by day and 388 by night. The number of accidents to 
members of the brigade during 1896 is 110, of which two were fatal. The 
accidents included 7 cases of burns and scalds, 4 of contusions, 21 of injuries 
to feet and legs, 7 of injuries to back, chest, hips, and ribs, 20 of injuries to 
hands and arms, 7 of injuries to head and face, 2 of injuries to eyes, 6 of 
internal injuries, 15 of incised, lacerated and punctured wounds, and 21 of 
sprains and strains. As to the causes of the fires, 206 were due to candles, 
122 to children playing with lucifers, 120 to defective chimneys, 345 to gas 
explosions, gas lights, gas-fitters at work, gas-stoves, etc., 112 to hot ashes, 399 
to mineral and oil lamps being upset or exploding, 363 to lights being 
carelessly thrown down, and 198 to sparks from fires ; while in 889 cases the 
cause is returned as unknown, in five cases as “ doubtful,” and in one case as 
“incendiarism.” The greatest number of fires occurred in July (564), and 
the smallest number in September (302). 
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PROGRESS OF BRITISH INSURANCE IN 1896. 


Ir is with much pleasure that we have again to welcome Mr. William 
White’s* /nsurance Register, this being the twenty-ninth year of publication. 
There is no better record of the yearly progress and present financial position 
of British insurance associations. As on former occasions, we cannot do 
better than quote a few paragraphs from Mr. White’s introduction to the 
valuable mass of statistics he places at the disposal of the reader. 


“The year just past,” he observes, “may be looked upon as an interesting one in the 
history of life assurance, on account of its being the twenty-fifth since, in accordance with 
the Act of 1870, the Board of Trade began to publish an annual blue book containing the 
financial statements of all the life offices doing business in this country. By way of celebra- 
ting this important anniversary, the compiler has introduced into the revenue account the 
figures of the various offices as they appeared twenty-five years ago, side by side with the 
figures relative to the present time. 

“We seem,” he goes on to say, “to have fallen upon epoch-making times as regards 
insurance interests, for the bi-centenary of the Hand-in-Hand (Fire Branch) took place in 
1896, while in the present year the Pelican is honoured by having its centenary coincident 
with the brightest chapter in the annals of British Royalty, and the British Empire Mutual 
and Canada Life Offices celebrate their jubilee. Thus, looking backward, twenty-five, fifty, 
a hundred and two hundred years, we find an important event taking place at each period of 
the retrospect. Including the Pelican, there are now four life offices that have to use three 
numerals in computing their age: the ‘twin-brothers of the Royal Exchange’ and the 
‘Old Equitable’ being the senior members of that long-lived family. The prospects in 
regard to 1897 are gratifying. The Star Life Office, at an unusually early period of the year 
—unique, we fancy, in the history of British life offices—publishes its last year’s results— 
two millions of new life business, new premium revenue £81,000! On the Ist of January, 
the New York Life published its year’s results, which were in circulation in this country ten 
days later, and speak of healthy, substantial progress all along the line. 

“Beginning, as usual, with the accident branch, and following the practice, hitherto 
adopted, of dividing into two classes the companies which make accident insurance—z.e., 
personal accident, fatal or non-fatal—their sole or leading business, and those whose business 
comprises a variety of branches, we notice that in both departments, viewed from the stand- 
point of premiums received, the year’s record shows considerable progress. In each class the 
aggregate income reported is in advance of that of the previous year to the extent of 
4100,000. The ratio of claims to premiums is, however, slightly increased—56°5 per cent., 
as reported in 1895, and 58°5 in the year just closed. Beyond the establishment of the 
National Cycle and Motor Car Insurance Company, registered in the latter part of the year, 
there is no new company to report. The tendency seems to be in the opposite direction, 
arrangements having been recently entered into for the transfer of business of the Crown 
Accident to the Norwich and London, and the Employers’ Liability (Birmingham) to the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. The Boiler and Steam Power has changed its name to that of 
the Vulcan Boiler and General, and with the change, has widened the scope of its operations 
to include all branches of insurance except life, fire and marine.” 

As to fire insurance, Mr. White remarks, “ The low ratio of losses to premiums resulting 
from fire insurance business during the year 1894 (57°04) hardly warranted an expectation 
that the figures for the following year’s trading would show an equal profit, yet has such been 
the case, the ratio for 1895 being 56°6. On reference to the table of percentages, it will be 





* The Insurance Register, 1897. (C. & E. Layton, 56 Farringdon Street, E.C.) 
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observed that five additional companies are added to the previous year’s total of those whose 
losses were under 50 per cent. of the premiums, and two to those whose figures worked out 
under 55 per cent. Turning to the fire abstract, it will be noticed that the ratio of expenses 
to premiums shows a fractional increase, but it will be found that of the offices tabulated 
nearly one-half transact their business at a cost of less than 33 per cent. 

“From accounts received, it is to be feared that the fires during 1896 were too large and 
numerous for the year to show as fair a return as those immediately preceding. The belief, 
however, that the general improvement in trade will be maintained, and the fact that a greater 
unanimity of action amongst the associated offices prevails, favour the hope that the year now 
commencing may be a record one on the right side for fire underwriting. 

“In introducing tables presenting a summation of the revenue account of some seventy 
British life offices as they appeared twenty-five years ago, the compiler says they show, as a 
whole, that the business of life assurance, so far as ¢hey are concerned—taking as the basis of 
account the premium income—has progressed nearly threefold during the quarter of a century. 
The progress of some offices has been very remarkable ; in others not so marked ; while, in 
a few instances, the movement as regards premium revenue has been retrogressive ; but we 
should, he adds, be slow to form an adverse conclusion as to the position of the life office so 
circumstanced, and he gives a notable example. 


“ While the progress of life assurance is so marked and satisfactory among both classes of 
office, the increased volume of ordinary business is rendered comparatively insignificant when 
the results are placed side by side with those of the industrial companies. In 1872 the total 
premium income of the latter amounted to £359,855 ; in 1896 it had swollen to 46,450,500, 
or nearly eighteen times its former dimensions. Nor is that all. The great representative 
company, the Prudential, founded an ordinary branch in 1876 (by virtue of “ Prudential 
Act, 1875”), which has progressed by leaps and bounds since that period, and now possesses, 
independent of the industrial branch, a premium revenue of some two millions and a half. 
The Refuge, following suit, has also its ordinary branch of considerable volume. So that, 
while still making exemplary progress in the industrial department, Zer se these great 
companies are serving to enrich with their presence the ordinary branch also. We say, 
advisedly, “enrich,” for the management expenses being restricted to 10 per cent., and the 
volume of new business being abnormally great, serves to keep down the average of expenses. 
The record of progress which the British life associations have made during the past year is, 
when taken in the aggregate, considerably above the average. In point of the accession of 
new business, the maintenance of that which had been already acquired, the expense ratio 
at which the new and renewal premiums had been acquired and maintained, and the funds 
accumulated as the result of successful trading, all bear favourable comparison, it will be 
seen, with the results of the preceding year, and, in fact, with any year of which we can take 
official cognizance, that is, during the last quarter of a century—the period during the 
prevalence of the Life Assurance Act, 1870. 

“ In regard to new life assurance business, a careful survey gives the number of new policies 
issued by seventy-one offices: ordinary life, 159,050; sums thereby assured, £46,875,222, 
and corresponding annual premiums, £2,015,279. The main portion of this amount is stated 
as Jess reassurance, and deducting say 5 per cent. for amount where reassurance is not 
stated, we have—amount assured less reassurance, £45,455,408; annual premiums, 


41,952,198. These figures show a slight advance beyond those of the preceding year, thus 
establishing a new record. 


“ With reference to the important consideration of expenditure, it is a pleasure, he says in 
conclusion, to chronicle a lowering of the ratio of the general average. In 1893, 77 life 
offices reported premiums as being £16,106,318, expenses £2,353,889, ratio 14°61; in 1894, 
74 Offices, premiums £16,584,008, expenses £2,397,873, ratio 14°45; in 1895, 73 offices, 
premiums £17,394,134, expenses £2,496,935, ratio 14°35; and in the year just closed, 
73 Offices, premiums 418,354,382, expenses £2,585,372, ratio 14°08.” 
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Obituary. 


THE EARL OF KINNOULL. 


THE death recently occurred of the Right Honourable George, Earl of 
Kinnoull in the peerage of Scotland and Baron Hay in that of England. 
One ancestor, the first earl, was Chancellor to King Charles I. Another 
ancestor, the third earl, received from that monarch, as a gift, the Island of 
Barbados, which he subsequently sold to Charles II. The deceased noble- 
man died in his seventieth year, and is succeeded by his son, Lord Hay of 
Kinfauns. Another son, the Honourable Claude George Hay, was in recent 
years well known as the secretary in London of the Hong Kong Fire 
Insurance Company, and latterly as manager and secretary of the Fine Art 
and General Insurance Company, of which office he is now a director. 


MR. GEORGE GARDEN NICOL. 


Tue death has been announced of Mr. George Garden Nicol, a director 
and one of the founders, jointly with the late Sir John Pender and Sir James 
Anderson, of the Eastern and Eastern Extension Submarine Telegraph 
Companies, and for upwards of forty years a director of the London Joint- 
Stock Bank, the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, and 
formerly chairman and director for many years of the Chartered and 
Mercantile Bank of India, London and China. Personal estate valued at 
4118,934. 45. 2d. has been left by Mr. Nicol. Estate duty has been paid 
on a net value of £191,041. 


MR. F. B. RELTON. 


WE have to record the death of Mr. Francis Boyer Relton, at St. 
Leonards, where he had resided in recent years. Mr. Relton, who had just 
passed his seventy-sixth year, was formerly in the service of the Sun Fire Office, 
where he spent forty-seven years, or the whole of his business life. Entering 
the office as a junior about the year 1835, he rose gradually through the ranks 
until 1860, when he received the promotion to the post of assistant secretary. 
In 1874, on the retirement of Mr. Sydney J. Fletcher, he was further 
advanced to the position of secretary, and held that important office until 
1882, when he retired, being succeeded by the present secretary, Mr. E. H. 
Mannering. Of a somewhat reserved, retiring and sensitive disposition, Mr. 
Relton, says the Post Magazine, notwithstanding his official position at the 
Sun Fire Office, did not assume a particularly prominent figure in fire in- 
surance circles beyond the Fire Offices’ Committee. He did his work with 
painstaking zeal and conscientious exactitude, and few things were too small 
to command his attention. Could the powers of any one man have been 
greater and the affairs of the company more restricted, he probably would 
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have liked, had it been possible, to traverse every document coming to and 
going from the office, to have passed every book entry, and to have had 
every official transaction submitted to him. He was a faithful servant, 
revering the old Sun, and in the nature of things it was appropriate that he 
should, after closing his official life, become its historian. Mr. Relton was a 
man of refined tastes and of literary ability of a high order. He carried his 
business idiosyncrasies into his writings. As an insurance historian he was 
in the first rank. His literary monument is his Five Jnsurance Companies of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries, a work which is chiefly the history of the Sun 
Fire Office, and of Charles Povey, its founder. On the materials of that book 
he was at work for many years. Libraries were ransacked, officials consulted, 
heralds interviewed, and thousands of deeds, books and papers, and 
numerous private collections examined to get at bed-rock facts. Nothing 
passed without proof or adequate authority. Notwithstanding his laborious 
research, he was unable to trace the ancestry of Povey, and in his ‘‘ Would 
that we could give a copy of the policy of Dr. Barbon’s (the first) Fire Office ” 
there is a pathos provoking sympathy with a baffled investigator who had 
been so diligently and persistently working under (to him) such disappoint- 
ment. Although too far advanced in years to be able to produce any 
similar account of the fire offices of the nineteenth century, Mr. Relton con- 
tinued steadily, and until shortly before his death, to add to his collection of 
documents and stores of information, and it is to be hoped that these may 
be edited by some able pen and published in the near future. 


MR. A. SCRATCHLEY. 


WE have to record the death, in his seventy-sixth year, at Brondesbury, of 
Mr. Arthur Scratchley, M.A., Cantab., barrister-at-law, and formerly fellow and 
Sadlerian Lecturer of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Mr. Scratchley had 
lived in retirement for some years, and, to an extent, had passed out of 
memory, except of his older professional brethren. At one time, in the 
fifties and ’sixties, he was rather a prominent figure in actuarial circles. He 
was the author of treatises on friendly and building societies and savings 
banks, and was held in some repute for his mathematical and legal abilities. 


a 
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THAMES AND MERSEY MarINE INSURANCE.—The directors recommend 
a further dividend of 2s. per share and a bonus of 4s. per share, making ros. 
per share for the past year. 


THE Berlin correspondent of the Daily Chronicle states that the Reich- 
stag Committee, on the amendment of the law of accident insurance, have 
agreed to accept the proposal to admit smiths’ and brewers’ hands to the 
benefits of the Act. They, however, rejected the Socialists’ proposal to admit 
handicraftsmen, domestic servants, and prisoners working in gaols. 
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PERSONAL, Etc. 


IMPERIAL LirE.—Sir Owen Roberts has been elected a director. 


Union AssurANCE.—Mr. William Latham, Q.C., has joined the board of 
this society. 


Lion Fire INsuRANCE.—Sir Richard Farrant has joined the board of 
this company. 


PH@NIX FirRE OrrFice.—The directors have appointed Mr. John Land 
assistant local secretary at their Manchester branch. 

Economic LirE ASSURANCE.—The directors have appointed Mr. Sydney 
Linthorne White inspector of the Southampton district of the society. 

ScePTRE Lire AssociaTion.—Mr. Edward Wood. J.P., secretary of the 
Temperance Permanent Building Society, has been elected a director of this 
association. 


Law UNION AND CrowN FIRE AND LiFE INSURANCE.—Mr. George 
Matthews Arnold, J.P., D.L., has been elected chairman in the place of 
Mr. James Cuddon, deceased. 


MANCHESTER FIRE ASSURANCE Company.—Mr. Lyman J. Gage, chair- 
man of the United States trustees of this company, has been appointed 
secretary of the treasury under Mr. McKinley’s administration. 

GOLDSMITHS’ AND GENERAL BurGLaRy INSURANCE.—Mr. Thomas 
Ernest Curtis, who has for the past four-and-a-half years acted as cashier to 
this association, has been appointed surveyor at the head office of the 
company. 

Lonpon AssSURANCE CoRPORATION.—It is announced that Mr. Colin 
Frederick Campbell, of the firm of Messrs. Finlay, Campbell and Company, 
has been appointed a director, in the place of the Hon. Henry Lloyd Gibbs, 
who has resigned. 


LANCASHIRE INSURANCE CoMmpPaANy.—The directors have appointed 
Mr. George Smeaton Goold to be resident secretary of their branch in 
Edinburgh. Mr. Goold’s first experience of life business was in the head 
office of the Life Association of Scotland, that of fire having been obtained 
in the head office and Bristol branch office of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company. For several years past he has acted as inspector of the 
agents in Scotland of the Lancashire. 
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Citizens’ Lire AssURANCE Company.—Mr. W. N. Dewar, F.S.S., who 
has for a number of years acted as secretary at the Melbourne branch in the 
colony of Victoria, has been appointed general secretary at the head office in 
New South Wales. 


CoLoniAL MutuaL Lire AssuRANCE Society.—The members have 
determined to recognise the eminent services of the founder of the society, 
Mr. T. Jaques Martin, by granting a pension to his surviving sisters during 
their joint lives, with a reversion of one-half to the last survivor. 

Law ACCIDENT AND CONTINGENCY INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED.— 
The directors have appointed Mr. Edward William Garnon to be their South 
Wales inspector in connection with their Cardiff branch, with an office at 
Swansea. Up to the present time Mr. Garnon has been active in a similar 
capacity for the Norwich and London Accident Insurance Association. 

SOUTHERN LIFE ASSOCIATION OF KIMBERLEY.—Mr. William George 
Smith, who for twenty years was on the head office staff of the Alliance 
Assurance Company, and who, since his departure for South Africa, twelve 
months ago, for the benefit of his health, has been in the service of the 
Southern Life Association at Kimberley, has been appointed to be secretary 
of the Orange Free State branch of that association at Bloemfontein. 

ALEXANDER, DANIEL & Co.—Mr. Arthur S. Cavell, chartered accountant, 
and Mr. John E. Pritchard (a relative of Mr. Daniel) have been admitted 
into partnership: both were a long time with the late firm of Alexander, 
Daniel, Selfe & Co., with which the two senior partners—Messrs. Alexander 
and Daniel—have been connected for twenty-seven years. Mr. Henry 
Daniel, on retirement: from the old firm with which he has been associated 
for more than half a century, consents to assist the firm by his experience and 
advice, and will give his personal consideration to any matters upon which 
the firm may desire to consult him. 


FinE ART AND GENERAL INSURANCE.—The directors have appointed to 
be district secretary for the company at Manchester, Mr. John Henry 
Chadwick, who for the last two-and-a-half years has acted as chief clerk and 
inspector of agents at the Leeds branch of the Atlas Assurance Company. 
Mr. Chadwick’s initiation into insurance was at the Manchester office of the 
Queen, where he spent fourteen years. Subsequently he was for two years 
with the Hand-in-Hand as chief clerk and surveyor, then for a similar period 
manager of the Yorkshire branch of the Scottish Alliance. The Manchester 
and Liverpool branches, which hitherto have been in charge of Mr. Francis 
Jones, have, at his request, been separated, and from the first of the current 
month, he will devote his entire energies to the development of the Liverpool 
branch. 





